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LIST OF PLATES. 


PLATE L—(a) Delhi. Ugarsen's Baoli, from south, before conservation. 
(6) Delhi. Ugarsen’s Baoh, from south, after conservation. 
(c) Delhi. Kali or Sanjar Masjid at Nizamuddin. General view of first court- 
yurd, before conservation. 
(d) Delhi. Kali or Sanjar Masjid at Nizamuddin, General view of first court- 
yard, after conservation. 
* IL—(a) Delhi. Kali or Sanjar Masjid at Nizamuddin. General view of prayet 
chamber; before conservation. 
(b) Delhi, Kali or Sanjat Masjid at Nizamuddin. General view of prayer 
chamber, after conservation. 
(c) Delhi. Sikandar Shah Lodi’s tomb at Khairpur. South-west bastion of the 
enclosure, before conservation, 
(2) Delhi, Sikandar Shah Lodi’s tomb at Khairpur. 
is [1l.—(a) Kalanjar Fort. New retaining wall. 
: (b) Kasia. Nirvina Stipa after restoration ; from south-east. 
. (c) Deogarh. Varaha temple after conservation ; from south-west. 
| (d) Deogarh. New sculpture godown, 
TV.—(a) Sarnath: Monastery VI during conservation ; from north. 
(6) Sarnath. Museum garden after re-laying of lawns. 
(c) Lahore Fort. Pavilion to the east of Bari Khwabgah after removal of modern 
additions. 
E a V.—(a) Lahore Fort, Sikh Baradaritoeastof Shish Mahal after removal of modern 
additions, 
(5) Lahore Fort. Pavilion in the ruined quadrangle of Khilwat Khana after 
removal of modern additions, 
(c) Ahmedabad. Ahmad Shah's mosque after conservation. 
(d) Multan. Eastern city wall with Khuni Burj and a bastion ; from north. 
VL—(a) Ahmedabad. Kankaria tank (Hauz-i-Qutb) showing repairs to the jali work 
of inlet. 
(6) Badami. Cave No, 4 after conservation. 
VIL—(a) Nalanda. Stipa Site No. 3 (east front) as excavated. 
(b) Nalanda, Stipa Site No. 3 (east front) after repair of Sth Stipa fagade and 
waterproofing top of mound. 
(ce) Nalanda. Stipa Site No. 3 (east front); near view of Sth Stfipa facade 
(north end) as excavated. : 
(d) Nalanda, Stipa Site No, 5 (east front) ; near view of Sth Stipa (north 
end) after repair. ; 
VIII—(a) Nalanda. Monastery Site No. 1. East verandah, before opening up later 
levels. 
(6) Nelanda. Monastery Site No. 1. East verandah after opening up later 
levels to expose half of entrance to sanctum of Devapéla monastery below. 
Ba 


South-west bastion of the 











(c) Nalanda, Monastery Site No.4. North verandah as excavated to Devapala 
level. 
(d) Nalanda, Monastery Site No.4. North verandah, after repair of cell walls 
and doorways of Devapala monastery 
IX.—(a) Nalanda. Monastery Site No, 6. South verandoh of topmost structure us 
excavated. 
(b) Nalanda. Monastery Site No, 6. South verandah of topmost structure 
after conservation, 
X.—(a) Nalanda, Monastery Site No. 6, during clearance of inner quadrangle 
of topmost structure. 
(4) Nalanda, Monastery Site No. 6, after clearance of inner quadrangle of top- 
most structure and repair of cell walls. 
XI.—(a) Rehtasgarh. Man Singh's Mahal before reconstruction of fallen oriel- 








balcony outside Darbar Hall. 
(6) Rohtasgarh, Man Singh’s Mahal after reconstruction of fallen oriel-balcony 


and erection of buttresses. 
(c) Chanda, Bimba Gate of Gond city wall, before conservation, 
(d) Chanda. Bimba Gate of Gond city wall, after repair of fallen bastion. 
XII.—(a) Paharpur, Near view of main temple, from south-west. 
(6) Paharpur. Main temple after excavation. Details of first terrace verandah 





on south-east.” 
XT1—(a) Pabarpur. Main Temple. Wall of second terrace on south-west, before 
conservation. 
(6) Paharpnr. Main Temple. Wall of second terrace on south-west, after 
conservation. 
(¢) Paharpur. Main Temple. Second terrace on south-west, before conserva- 
tion, 
(@) Paharpur. Main Temple after excavation. Second terrace on south-west 
atter conservation, 
XIV.—(a) Paharpur. Main Temple. First terrace verandah on south-west, beiore 
conservation, 
(6) Paharpur. Main Temple. First terrace et on south-west, after 
conservation. 
(c) Paharpur. Main Temple, Basement wall on south-west, before conserva- 
tion. 


(@) Paharpur. Main Temple. Basement wall on south-west, after conservation. 
AV.—Taxila. Contour plan of the fortress and monasteries of Giri, 
XVI.—(a) Taxila. Plan of monasteries A and B at Giri, 
(4) Taxila. Plan of monasteries 0, D and E at Giri’ 


XVII.—{a) Taxila, Giri. Site. West face of main stipa. 


north-west. | 


AVUI.—(a) Taxila, Giri. Sites C, D and E. General view of excavations from 


(6) Taxila. Sirkap., Trench B. Drain pipes. 
(ec) Taxila, Sirkap, E. Group of copper objects in situ, 
STX.—Tazila. Antiquities from Giri and Sirkap. 





a] 


x1 


XXI. Taxila, Antiquities from Sirkap. 
Mulgaon, District Bombay, Three small copper pots with lids, found in exca- 
vation of old temple, 
XMXIT.—Mohenjodaro. Plan of Sd. Area. 
XXI1.—Mohenjodaro, Plan of Dk, Area (G. Section). 
XXIV.—(a) Mohenjodaro, Sd. Aros, Northern Section, Fenestrated Court in Block 
5. Looking north-north-west. 
(h) Mohenjodaro, 8d, Area, Northern Section. Bird's eye view of new exca- 
vations. Looking south-east. 
XXV.—Mohenjodaro. Antiquities from 8d, and Dk, Areas. 
XXVI.—{a@) Mohenjodaro, Sd. Area. Block 4, Entrance to bath room 23, Looking 


north-north-east, 

(6) Mohenjodaro. Sd. Area. Block 4. Passage between bath rooms, 
Looking east-north-east. 

(c) Mohenjodaro. Dk. Area (G Section). Block 10, House TT, Room 26, 
Well and pavement. 


(d) Mohenjodaro. Dk: Area (G. Section), Block 9, Court 21. Pottery kiln. 
XXVIO0.—(a) Jhukar, District Larkana. Mound A, looking north-east. 

(6) Thukar, District Larkana. Mound B, looking south. 

(c) Jhukar, District Larkana, Mound B, walls of sundried bricks, looking 

north. 

(d) Thukar, District Larkana. Earthenware vase (No. 40). Gupta period. 
XXVIU.—Thukar, District Larkana. Prehistoric antiquities. 
XXIX.—Jhukar, District Larkana, Prehistoric antiquities. 
XXX.—Jhukar, District Larkana. Antiquities of the Gupta period. 
XXXI.—(a) Allahabad Fort. Two abaci lying in the enclosure around the Asoka column. 

(5) carga Mound AB, Saucer-shaped depression in expansion of Pite I and 





XXXII.—(a) =i Mound F, Paralle] Walls area ; Western extension from north, 
() Harappa. Mound AB, Expansion of Pits I and I; general view af 
pavements, shed over akeletal remains, etc., from north-west. 
XXXII.—(a) Harappa. Seven burial jars Nos. 7435 A to G, close to the cart road cross- 
ing mounds D and EB. 
(6) Harappa, Burial jar No. 7435 F. 
(c) Harappa. Burial jar No, 7455 KE. 
(@) Harappa. Human skull No, I from burial jar No, $9340, 
(e) Harappa. Burial jar No, 7435 G, with contents. 
(f{) Harappa. Burial jar No. 7455 B. 
(9) Harapps. Pottery types. 
XXXIV.—(a) Harappa: Miniature faience vases. 
(b) Harappa. Sealings. 
(c) Harappa. Ornamental objects of faience, paste and shell, 
(d) Harappa. Miscellaneous ivory objects, combs, spatula, ete. 
(e) Harappa. Gold objects. 
({) Harappa. Terracotta basket and spoon, 
XXXV.—(a) Harappa. Mound F. Seven long oval vases (4184) wn situ. 
(6) Harappa. Painted vases. 


(c) Harappa. 
(d) Harappa, 
(¢) Harappa. 


Terracotta carta and aaddies. 


Human figurines. 
Mound F, Trench I. Toy animal! and vases from low levels, 


(f) Harappa. Terracotta carta and saddles. 

(7) Harappa, Painted potaherds. 

(4) Harappa. Incisel potsherds. 

(i) Sarnath. Copper statuette of female from Monastery VI. 

(7) Khabakki, Platforms 11 to 15 on the southern shore of the lake, fom 
south-west, 


AXAVI.—{a) Sarnath. North-western area after excavation. 
(6) Sarnath. Excavation west of Asoka pillar. 
ASAVIE—Sarnath. Antiquities from excavations, 
Calcutta, Acquisitions to the Indian Museum. 


Rewah State. 


General view of the Silahara Caves, 


XXATX.—(a) The new Moseum at Taxila, from north-asat. 
(4) Interior of south and central galleries, 
(c) Corner of the north gallery. 
(¢) Group of stucco figures from Mohra Moradu stipa, set up in the Museum, 
AL.—Nalanda Excavations 1927-28. Monastery No. 6. Plan, and Section on A-B, 
XLI.—Nalanda Excavations. Stipa site No. 3. Plan showing position of earliest 
stipas inside mound, 
XLI.—Nalanda Excavations. Stipa site No. 3. East elevation. 
XLUI.—Nalanda Excavations. Stipa site No.3. Section through east facade showing 
carliest stilpas In mound. 
ALIV.—{a) Nalanda. Bronze Stipa from Monastery Site No. I, Devapala stratum, 
portraying eight scenes from the life of Buddha, Found 1926-27, 
(After cleaning). 


(b) Nalanda, 


Bronze image of Tara, cighteen-armed, from Monastery Site 


No. 4, Devapiila stratum. Found 1926-27, (After cleaning), 
ALY.—Paharpur. Plan of Main Temple. 


XLVI.—(a) Paharpur, 
(6) Paharpur, 


General view of excavations in north gate area, 
Bathing platform, south of monastery enclosure. 


(c) Pabarpur. Southern mandapa and ante-chamber of Main Temple, showing 
niche and stairway. _— 


(dq) Paharpur. 
ALVU.—{a@) Paharpur. 
(0) Paharpur. 

(c) Paharpur. 

(e) Paharpur. 

(f) Paharpor. 
AGLVITL—{e) Paharpur. 
(6) Paharpur, 

ic) Paharpur. 

(d) Pahurpur. 

(e) Paharpuir. 


Pillar base of Gupta period, in western mandapa, 

Terracotta plaque, Lion in cave, 

Terracotta plaque. Monkey pulling ont wedge, 
eis - Monkey holding a bunch of mangoes, 

Terracotta plaque. Elephant and mice, 

Terracotta plaque. Mungoose and cobra. 

Terracotta plaque. Vidyadhara on rhinoceros, 

Cornelian beads, 

Miscellaneous beads. 

Seals of Dharmasena. 

Seal of the Dharmapila-vihira§ 











(f,9, 4) Paharpur. Stucco heads. 
(i) Paharpur. Seal of Dharmasena, 
(j) Poharpur. Seals of Suihasena. 
XLIX.—{e) Paharpur. Stone image of Hevajra. 
(6) Sabhar, Vishnu tablet. 
(ce) Jhewari. Bronze Vasudhara. 
(d) Bibsagar. Stone image. 
(e) Napukur. Stone Vasudhiri umage. 
(f) Dharmanagar, Tripura State, Bronze Hevajra image. 
L.—({a) Nagarjunikonda, The Great Stipa. 
(6) Nagarjunikonds, Naharallabodu. Excavated Monastery and apsidal 
temple, 
LI.—ta-d) Nagarjunikonds. Beam A, panels 1-4, 
Ll(a).—(a-c) Nagarjunikonda, Beam A, panels 5-7. 
(i) Nagarjunikonda, Beam B, end panel, 
LIL—{a) Nagarjunikonds. Soulptured slab from Stipa No. 2. 
(6) Nagarjunikonda. Bas-relief from Stipa No. 2. 
LITl.—(a) Pagan, Remains of a pedestal excavated in & mound near Sulam 
Temple. 
(b) Pagan. Buddha found ma ruined temple at Natpallin, 
(c) Pagan. A bronze stipa-shaped object (fimial 1). 
(2) Pagan. Mound near Nagayon temple, Remains of an excavated pedestal. 
(e) Fagan. Figure of Jambupati found in a ruined temple at Natpallin. 
(f) Pagan. Bronze stipa (ht. 9") found in a ruined temple at Natpallin. 
LIV.--(a) Pagan. A bronze votive tablet. 
(tb) Hmawza. Buddha. 
(c) Pagan, View of a ruined temple at Natpallin. 
(¢) Pagan, A relic casket. 
(¢) Hmowza, Bronze hand and head of a Buddhs figure. 
(f) Pagan. Buddha. 
(g) Hmawzn. Part of inscription round the pedestal! of Buddha (A). 
(hk) Hmawza. Excavated headless Buddha with inscribed pedestal. 
LV.—Hmawzs. Terracotta votive tablets, 
Hmawza. Fragmentary stone reliefs. 
LVI.—(a) Hmawza. Earthen funeral urns. 
(b) Hmawza. A stiipa encased in another at a mound in Th 
(c) Hmawza. Bronze funeral urn. 
(d) Hmawza. Terracotta votive tablet, 
(c) Hmawza. Fragments of bones : contents of bronze funeral urn (ec), 
LVII.—(a) Thewari. Bronze miniature temple. | 
(b) Thewari, Bronze inscribed and painted image of Buddha in bhdinisparéa- 
nuudrd, 
(c) Thewari, Bronze Vajrasana Buddha image, 
(d) Jhewari. Bronze inscribed image of Buddba in bhdmueparéa-mudrd, 
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INTRODUCTION 


FOR over twenty-six years Sir John Marshall has been Director General 
of Archwology in India and has edited all, save six, of the Annual Reports 
which have been issued since the date of his appointment. During his un- 
usually prolonged period of office as Director General he has acquired an un- 
rivalled knowledge of the monuments and antiquities of India, knowledge which 
none of his successors holding the appointment for a few years at the end of 
their service can ever hope to obtain. During these twenty-six years the 
Archwological Survey has continually extended its activities and responsibilities 
until the whole attention of the Director General is now absorbed in routine 
administrative duties. It was felt by the Government of India that the burden- 
ing of Sir John Marshall with such duties was detrimental to the interests of 
Indian Archeology, and in September 1928 he was placed on Special Duty in 
order to provide him with an opportunity of writing and publishing the materials 
collected by the Archeological Department and himself during his long period 
of office. While on Special Duty Sir John Marshall will write a series of books 
on the excavated remains of Mohenjodaro, Harappa and Taxila as well as on 
the monuments of Sanchi, Mandu, Delhi, Agra and Multan. At the same time 
he will continue to hold charge of the excavations at Taxila which have been 
under his direct control for sixteen years and also co-ordinate the results of the 
operations of the Archeological Department at the prehistoric sites of the 
Indus and allied cultures, In consequence of the departmental changes result- 
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ing from Sir John Marshall’s deputation on Special Duty the editing of this 
Report has devolved upon his successor. 

In the last Report the Director General gave a brief résumé of the policy 
of the Department in the matter of the rival claims of conservation, exploration, 
research and epigraphy, and pointed out that the increased grant of two and a 
half lakhs now rendered it possible to devote adequate attention to exploration, 
The provision of this same grant in 1927-28 enabled excavations to be carried 
out at Mohenjodaro and Jhukar in Sind, Harappa and Taxila in the Punjab, 
‘Sarnath in the United Provinces, Nalanda in Bihar, Paharpur in Bengal, Nagar- 
junikonda in the Madras Presidency and at Pagan and Hmawza in Burma. 
While it is unfortunately impossible to report such sensational finds as those 
recorded in 1926-27, the detailed accounts set forth in this Report? give ample 
evidence that the excavations have generally yielded results of great archmo- 
logical interest. | 

Save for the researches of Major Mockler in Makran? over fifty years ago 
and my own in Sarawan and Jhalawan in 1925,3 Central and Southern Baluchis- 
tan had remained, from the archeological point of view, an entirely unexplored 
region. That it remains so no longer is due to Sir Aurel Stein who, in continua- 
tion of his valuable researches in Waziristin and Northern Balfchistan! toured 
extensively between November 1927 and April 1928 in the Sarawan, Jhalawin, 
Kharin and Makran divisions of the Kalat State. During that period he sur- 
veyed no less than sixty-five sites and at fifteen of these carried out trial excava- 
tions. These explorations, dealt with below, have resulted in fhe discovery 
of remains dating from early chalcolithic to historic times and reveal the former 
existence In these regions of a very widespread chalcolithic civilisation. In the 
case of the curious stone embankments so abundant in parts of these regions, 
and known locally as gabrbands, it is interesting to note that Sir Aurel Stein, 
confirms the opinion advanced in the Annual Report for 1925-265 that these 
are to be attributed, not to the Zoroastrian period as the name st ggests, but to 
the chalcolithic age. 

In the matter of conservation jt is gratifying to be able to record an increas- 
ing realization by local bodies of their obligations in this direction and a recogni- 
tion that the maintenance of ancient monuments is not entirely the concern of 
the Central Government. In this connection it may be noted that one-third 
of the total cost of the repairs to the tank and temples on the ghat at Viramgam® 
in the Bombay Presidency was borne by the local Municipality while to the 
total cost of Rs. 20,017 expended on the conservation of the remains at the fort 
at Rohtasgarh,? the Government of Bihar and Orissa generously contributed 
one-half. 


*Mookler, On Hwina in Malran. J, BR. A. &., 1877, N.S. Vol. 8, Pp. 121, Proceedings A. 8, B., Aug. 1876, 
p. 172; July 1877, p. 187. 

* Hargreaves, A. 8. I., 1924-25, pp. 51-60 ; 1925-26, pp. 59-72. Memoirs of the Archl, Survey of India, No, 35, 
Excavations in Baluchistan, 1920, 

‘ Stein, 4. 8. J., 1936-27, pp, 210-224, 

* A. 8, L,, 1025-26, p. 72. * Vide p. 20 inf, * Fide p. 31 tafe, 
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The question of the amendment of the Ancient Monuments Preservation 
Act has received the consideration of the Government of India and it is hoped 
that it may be possible shortly to undertake the necessary legislation to render 
it possible for non-official agencies to co-operate with Government in the explora- 
tion of the countless sites in India still awaiting excavation. 
: In conclusion I would record my obligations to Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahni and Mr. N. G. Majumdar for valuable assistance in the preparation of this 


Report. 
H, HarerEaveEs. 
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SECTION I.- CONSERVATION. 


UNITED PROVINCES : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH 


By Mr. &, E. Dhamma. 


OWING to the transfer, early in April 1928, of the permanent Superin- 
tendent, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, to the Frontier Circle, Lahore, 
the Annual Report for the Northern Circle has been contributed by the 
officiating Superintendent, in collaboration with the Assistant Superintendent. 
A sum of Rs. 1,44,189 was expended during the year under report, viz., 
on (a) Special Repairs, Rs. 43,229, (6) Annual Repairs, Rs. 48,998 and (¢) 
Maintenance of Gardens, Rs. 51,962. 

The income derived was BPs. 32,990-2-9 in the United Provinces and 
Rs, 16,914-2 in the Delhi Province. 

For the convenience of supervision the Circle has been divided into four 
divisions, each under a Conservation Assistant, The pumping plant at 
SIKANDRA has been installed and the special repairs to Irmapu-p-Davian’s 
Tomp at Agra have been practically completed, leaving money available next 
year for special repairs, and works that have been held in abeyance owing to 
want of funds. In the Acra Fort several carved decayed stones, including 
four brackets of the Diwan-1-Kuas, were renewed and in the courtyard of the 
AkBARI Manat 2,000 sq. ft. of new paving was laid. The other decayed 
brackets hidden away in the masonry need to be kept under observation. 
Three new iron-grated doors were also provided at suitable positions to keep 
out intruders during closed hours. At the Taz Manat in addition to the 
ordinary patch repairs to walls and floors several decayed paving stones were 
replaced and where most necessary the inlaid work received attention. Several 
broken stone jalis round the river kiosks were renewed and cement tell-tales 
were fixed at suitable points round the drum of the main dome where cracks 
were in evidence. At Firoz Kuan’s romm a teak wood door of Mughal design 
was provided. At RampacH some broken stone jas were renewed and a 
large portion of the boundary wall rebuilt. At the Roman CATHOLIC CEME- 
TERY €@ missing stone cross over the tomb of John Hessings was replaced, 
Several of the most ruined graves were repaired and a carved lacing stone 
of the tomb of Serapumorna Rustico, which had fallen down and shattered, was 
replaced by a new one. At Axpar’s Town at SIKANDRA a portion of the 
northern causeway was reset, part of the floor and steps restored and many 
decayed stones replaced. A pair of wire gauze doors with helical springs was 
provided to the entrance to the « ypt to keep out bats and birds. A length 
of 76° of the western wall being out of plumb was dismantled and rebuilt. 
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Broken lintels and missing chhajja slabs have been replaced and the floors 
improved by putting down lime concrete. 

The Brivis roms ENCLOSURE in the south-east was attended to, the 
loose railings were refixed with bolts and nuts and the standards and railings 
painted, At Mariam’s toms four decayed brackets at the south were dis- 
mantled and replaced by new ones, necessitating the resetting of the chhajja 
slabs they supported. As the north-east corner was out-of-plumb, it was dis- 
mantled and reset, screened twin tie rods being inserted to take the thrust 
of the arch. Now that the yield of the tube-well at Sikandra is more than 
ample for the grounds at Akbar’s tomb it is advisable to extend the pipe line 
to Mariam’s tomb and te lay out the grounds within the enclosure. A lay 
out plan for these grounds is in existence. A length of 70° of the fallen city 
wall at Faraecvr Srxri was rebuilt and the pathways leading to the Samosa 
Manat and another in front of Farzi’s Scaoon were paved. The broken 
dusty floor of the Rana Mawnan was relaid with stone slabs over 3° lime concrete 
and an iron turnstile was provided to prevent the ingress of cattle. Decayed 
brackets, shafts, and lintels of the third column from the east of BIRBAL'S 
Srap~E were also replaced by new ones, as had been occasionally done also 
in previous years. Since, however, all the dangerously weak ones have now 
been changed it is not proposed to carry out any further replacement. About 
a mile of road was renewed with stone ballast which, in the locality, is cheaper 
than kankar, but as the steam road roller could not enter the courtyard of the 
Diwan-i-Am on account of the narrow gateway this portion of the road was 
renewed with kanker. A species of rank vegetation has been entirely eradi- 
cated by the simple process of removing it before the seeds had formed. 

The Dak Bungalow continues to be popular. The furniture belonging to 
the District Board has been returned and that belonging to the Pubhe Works 
Department purchased at a cost of Rs. 1,772. The renovation ofthe furniture, 
crockery and cutlery is being considered and it is hoped that another year 
will see furniture and fittings worthy of the bungalow and the site. Rs. 3,689 
were spent on the repairs to the old Baottr Went, The work done during the 
year was the clearmg of debris, the refacing with carved and plain stones of 
the whole of the causeway and the replacement of decayed columns and other 
ornament in the dalans. The work is still mm progress. A further portion of 
the fallen wall at JAGNER was rebuilt and extensive jungle clearance carried 
out. At the Tome of Rasam Kaan at Rasnimapan, Farrukabad District, 
several chhajja stones were replaced, vegetation from the domes rooted out 
and the crevices filled with lime concrete, At DavuLat’s Tome at MenNaAGaAR, 
Azamgarh District, 3” concrete floor has been laid in the cenotaph chamber, 
the graves repaired and the jungle cleared. At Avranezen's Mosque at 
Bexares another portion of the stone flagging in the courtyard was completed 
and a stone jali was provided over the north door of the Toms of Lat Kaan 
situated in the southern corner of the Raj Ghat platean, The broken parapets 
of the Stone Bripce at Barrant, Ghazipur District, were repaired, the jungle 
cleared and holes in the ramps filled im. 
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A palm tree against the entrance gateway of Irriknan Kuan’s ‘ToOMR: 
at CHUNAR, Mirzapur District, was removed as its swaying tended to damage 
the chhajja stones, and trees growing against the compound wall were removed 
before their roots and branches had time to do damage, Last year a sum of 
Rs. 11,663 was spent on the acquisition of shops over the Gomrr BamocrE at 
JAUNPUR and this year the transaction was completed by the further expendi- 
ture of Rs. 10,912. The kiosks on the bridge will shortly be vacated and the 
tenants of the shops will no longer display thereon their unsightly sunshades. 
and hangings. Before long extensive repairs will have to be undertaken to 
several of the kiosks. Here. as elsewhere, iron dowels are primarily to blame, 
Efforts were made to get the Mutawallis of the SHaror Mosquxs to sign agree- 
ments, but these have unfortunately been unsuccessful and ih consequence no- 
repairs were carried out at the monuments. The modern additions to AURANG- 
zeB's Pavinion at Kuasvna, Fatehpur District, such as the tiled verandah, 
fire place, kitchen and bathrooms were diame ntled. The materials were 
auctioned and the proceeds handed over to the Chairman, District Board, 
Fatehpur, after deducting the cost of disn antling. All the roofs of the Jar 
Massip at Sampnat, Moradabad District, and the entrance gateway were re- 
laid with lime concrete, the masonry steps towards the north were repaired 
and the wooden roof beams and planks of the rooms to the north of the prayer: 
chamber were also renewed. At the Resmrncy at Lucknow owing to the 
entrance of storm water through an unroofed passage, the tahkhanas under the 
model room were in an insanitary condition. This has been rectified by the 
provision of a corrugated sheet iron roof concealed behind a parapet wall of 
the passage. The flag staff, the only one in the Empire that has its flag flying 
after sunset, was painted and a few gun carriages were repaired. The iron 
railing round the Celtic Cross was removed at the request of His Excellency 
the Governor, A gany of bankatis was employed throughout the year to visit 
all the buildings in Lucknow to clear away the weeds and vegetation, A amall 
electric pump, capable of lifting 75 gallons a minute, was erected at one of the 
wells and the problem of scarcity of water has thus been solved. Two shattered 
brackets of the Sona Kuasrpa ‘at the Napaw Mayan and Isranns CHIsH'rr's 
Tomm were replaced and the compound wall was raised two feet to prevent 
the neighbouring inhabitants from scaling it. Several rotten rafters were re- 
placed by sound ones at Sranpar Baca, Ordinary petty repairs were also 
carried out to the DuxusHa Patace. At Bratarvurk House a smal] strip of 
land round the house has been transferred to this Department by the Military 
authorities, boundary pillars have been erected and a chaukidar employed to 
keep the buildings neat and tidy. 

Seventy-five Notice Boards were purchased, a few have already 
erected at various monuments and the rest will be fixed next year, 

The ARcH®OLOGICAL GARDENS in the United Provinces were admirably 
inaintained. The success js largely due to the efforts of Mr. 4. E. P. Griessen, 
Deputy Director of Gardens, United Provinces, who is now unfortunately on 
the eve of retirement. He has been connected with the Archeological Gardens 
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‘since 1900 and their beauty and appropriateness are a testimony to his unfailing 
interest and care during these twenty-nine years. At the Tay GARDENS, at 
Acra, the maintenance has always been the object of special attention as they 
rank first amongst the historical gardens in the Provinces. Its lawns, floral 
display, vegetation and the beautiful vistas have been the particular care of 
Mr. Morgan, the Officer-in-Charge. At Kwawn-t-Anam the restoration of its 
garden structure is the main achievement of the year. A more liberal propa- 
gation of ornamental shrubs, etc., has been arranged for to meet the needs of 
the archeological gardens and local demands. The extension of the water dis- 
tribution service to the southern forecourt of the Peart Mosque has enabled 
sone part of the grounds to be properly maintained. The annual programme 
providmg for the relaying of one acre of turf has been adhered to. At the 
garden of Irmapu-p-DavLan's tome all structural restoration work being com- 
pleted, an attempt has been made to reclaim its shrubberies which greatly 
suffered during the operations entailed by conservation. The grounds of the 
inner enclosure are to be entirely relaid on the lines laid down by the Director 
General of Archeology in India, and the work undertaken next year when 
funds are provided. At Cumi-Ka-Ravza hedges and shrubberies have been 
carefully attended to and the rank vegetation that encroached on its boundaries 
eradicated. Owing to inadequate water supply as a result of the failure of 
the pumping engine the year's programme could not be carried out. The 
engine has, however, been repaired and the garden is now in a satisfactory 
condition, At the Rowan Carsorrc Cemerery the pathways are bemg pro- 
perly demarcated and lined with Mughal bricks, the central walk straightened 
and suitably bordered with ophiopogon where grass could not be properly grown. 
The shrubberies at Srxanpra have been extended on both sides of the eastern 

and western causeways, stray building materials collected and stacked and used 
as a soling coat for the roadways, unsightly earthen mounds levelled off, and 
the recently planted trees properly spaced. The forecourt lay out has bee 
completed, an evergreen hedge to screen off the wire enclosure planted and a 
temporary water supply provided till the permanent installation is made avail- 
able. Climbers have been planted to cover the old walls on the east and west 
of the gateway. 

The lay out at the Kuvsrv Bacn at Attananap finally sanctioned early 
in the year, has been successfully carried out, and provides a suitable setting 
for the monuments. By the removal of the centra) drives imposed by the 
scheme, the historical grounds are now quite distinct and separated from the 
general lay out of the gardens. But certain adjustments were found neces- 
sary to make this isolation of the historical grounds merge aesthetically into 
the general lay out so as not to create too violent a contrast. These alterations 
are now being gradually effected. There remain, however, the extension of 
the water distribution service te command the entire site, the development 
of the northern glade and a final top dressing of all pathways etc. These will 
receite dune attention when funds are available. The Restpency Grounns at 
Luckxow have been the object of special attention during the year under 
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teview. Besides the returfing of the main lawn, the Cross Monument parterre 
has been laid out as a most attractive rose garden, forming a splendid and 
appropriate setting for the monument. The Cemetery Excuosure has been 
freed from coarse grasses and rank vegetation so as to encourage the spread of 
dub grass. An electric pumping plant capable of giving a safe hourly yield of 
4,500 gallons has been installed in connection with the old well, which has 
hitherto been quite inadequate for the extent of ground served by it. The 
yield of the tube being given by the Agricultural Engineer to the Government 
of tle United Provinces as 6,000 gallons per hour, there should be no anxiety 
as to the supply which, however, will be put to a practical test during the 
coming summer months. The little grounds at Napax Manan and TsRAnIM 
Cursutr's ‘rome have also received due attention, The obtrusive bricks that 
aligned the pathways have been relaid flush with their sides, The ground 
along the newly restored boundary wall has been planted and the hedges 
properly re-aligned and maintained. At the Dicxusna Patace Grovuxps  im- 
provements during the year comprise the proper re-alignment of all pathways 
and their demarcation with Mughal bricks laid flush with their sides. Dwarf 
hedges have been planted to screen elevated masonry water courses, and palms 
planted to emphasise the outlines of the old enclosure. The earthen mounds 
flanking the palace steps are now planted with bougainvillea and roses wil] 
eventually replace the cannas which are constantly exposed to the ravages of 
porcupines. 
\ 


DELHI : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH MONUMENTS. 


In the Delhi Province the total expenditure incurred on the conservation 
and maintenance of the monuments amounted to Rs. 23,287 and Rs, 68,596, 
respectively. Nine works of special repair were undertaken while the majority 
of the buildings needing attention received annual repairs. One of the most 
important works undertaken during the year was the clearing of the honses 
inside and outside of the Brecaspcrt Mosque, which had been acquired during 
the previous year. Unfortunately some of the tenants have rebujlt their houses 
very near the mosque and the Deputy Commissioner has been requested to 
instruct others not to rebuild within a distance of fifty feet of the enclosupr — or. 
Jungle was removed from the walls of Ucar Sex xr Baou and the roof, Foken 
piers and arches were rebuilt and underpinning was done throughout # build- 
ing and the passages on either side of the Baolj repaired. Earth €.4 debrie 
were removed from the courtyard of the attached mosque and the orhinay ; 


exposed (Pl. I, @ and 6). Earth and debris were cleared from the court ard d 
the prayer chamber of the Kant Masai, NIZAMUDDIN, walls were unc — 


and the modern fillings removed from doors and windows (Pla. I, ¢ ang q+ II. 
a and 6), The jambs of arched openings of the Towns perrwrEx THER ¢ ; 

Road anp Havz Kuas were made good, cracks in the domes were fillea sith 
cement masonry and the floors of the tombs repaired. Stone lintels wer also 
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provided to arched openings where necessary. At Stxanpan -8Han Loprs. 
rome (Pl. EH, ed) and Lopr Brivex the broken walls and arches of bastions 
were rebuilt, underpinning was done to the enclosure walls and an approach 
path was made from Sikandar Shah Lodi’s tomb to the Lodi Bridge. For the 
malis working at the Finoz Saau Korta six quarters were constructed outside 
the garden, each room being 10’ 9’ with a 7’ wide verandah in front. Jungle 
and vegetation were removed from the walls of Zawan Kuana which were also 
underpinned and their open joints filled with fine concrete, while in many places 
old plaster was also edged off. In the Hayat BaxusH GarpeNs at DELHI 
For? two wells which had been covered with conspicuous and unsightly domes 
by the Military Authorities were dismantled and rebuilt. Eight mals’ quarters 
were constructed in the dalans to the north of the entrance to the Qurs, each 
quarter measuring 93'x9' and provided with a small courtyard. Other build- 
ings that received attention during the year m the way of petty repairs are 
Detut Fort buildings, Banapani in the RosHanara GARDEN, Trrpouta GATE- 
way, Mutivy Memosiat, CHAUBUBJIT Massrp, Koria Frroz Suan, Purana Qtna, 
Kuareu-i-Manwazi, Seer Sean's Gareway, Sanz Burs, ARAB  SARAI, 
Isa Kuan’s toms, Humayun’s toms, the Barner’s toms, Nia GUMBAD, 
Kaan Kuanan’s Toms, Sarparsanc, Morn-x1-Massm, Cuar Mrvar, Bisal 
ManpaL, Havz Kaas, Qurp and Apa Kxan’s Tome. The work executed 
included removing debris, underpinning walls, edging off plaster, replacing 
broken stones, lime pointing, relaying roofs with lime concrete, resetting displaced 
stones, relaying floors, and removing infillings from arch openings and windows, 
rebuilding fallen portions of enclosure walls and repairs to steps. The old 
Booking Office outside the Detat Forr was in a dilapidated condition and 
much too small, A new one on a larger scale was constructed at a cost of 
Rs. 910. 

During the year fifty Notice Boards were supplied to the Public Works 
Department for erection at the various monuments in the Delhi Province. 
Of these 25 were purchased during the year 1926-27, the other 25 during the 
year under report. 

At Deunr the maintenance of the gardens continued to he satisfactory, 
At Korna Frroz Suan the appearance of the garden has been considerably 
improved consequent. on the eviction of the Malis which became possible on 
the erection of the malis’ new quarters outside, The difficulty of watering the 
lawns at the Purana Quta still continues partly owing to the shortage of 
water, but largely on account of the undulating nature of the ground, As a 
result of the better facilities in regard to watering at Humayun's Toms, the 
- grounds have, of late, much improved in appearance. At SAFDARJANG the 

lawns recently planted on the north side greatly add to the appearance of the 
garden but the southern and western approaches are still in need of improve- 
ment, It is hoped to undertake this work soon. At Havz Kaas the gardens 
were maintained in fair condition. The gardens at the QuTs were kept in 
) condition despite the difficulty of obtaining an adequate supply of water 
during the summer months. 
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PUNJAB : HINDU AND BUDDHIST MONUMENTS, 
By Mr. M.S. Vats. 


Durmg the year 1927-28 a sum of Rs. 43,076 inclusive of agency charges 
was sanctioned by the Government of India for the conservation and main- 
tenance of Hindu and Buddhist—Central Protected—monuments im the Punjab. 
This was supplemented by a further grant of Rs. 1,326. Out of the total 
grant, Rs, 20,297 were placed at the disposal of the Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, Public Works Department, Buildings and Roads and Hydro-Electrio 
Branches, for completion of the Archeological Museum (Rs, 22,420) and raising 
of pump level and platform for water supply at Taxiza (Rs. 1,161), conserva- 
tion of ancient monuments in the Kulu Sub-Division (Rs, 2,727), providing 
wooden shelves in two antiquity rooms at Harappa (Rs. 153), and for annuay 
repairs (Rs. 2,836). For the maintenance of Police Guard at Taxila, Rs. 1,617 
were allotted to the Home Department but subsequently withdrawn and added 
to the Archwological reserve as the Government of India debited this charge 
to the head “ 26—Police—Central.” Rs, 12,788 were placed at the disposal of 
the Director General of Archeology in India for annual repairs at Taxila, 
Rs. 550 contributed towards the cost of removal and rebuilding of a kitchen 
in the Nurpur Fort, District Kangra, and Rs. 150 utilized by the Archolo- 
gical Superintendent for purchasing notice boards and as registration fee for 
agreements, The Public Works Department having surrendered Rg. 4,477, the 
modified grant stood at Rs. $8,308. | 

The only special repair works in the Punjab were the conservation of 
temples at Basavra, Naccar, Dasa and Jacarsuxn in the Kuz: sub-division 
of the Kangra District, But as the work could not be completed last year, 
it will be dealt with in the next report. 


UNITED PROVINCES : HINDU AND BUDDHIST MONUMENTS, 

A sum of Rs. 24,813 was granted for the conservation of Hindu and 
Buddhist monuments in the United Provinces. Rs 21,606 were allotted to the 
Superintendent, Archeological Survey, Muhammadan and British Monn- 
ments, Northern Circle, Agra, A sum of. Rs. 6,807 was expended on special] 
repairs to the approach road and certain monuments in the Katansarn Fort, 
District Banda; Rs, 3,444 for Gurra and Varina Tremrurs at Drocann, Dis- 
trict Jhansi: Rs. 2.337 for antiquities at Dwaranat, District Almora; Rs, 965 
for GwaLBaBa and Srva Tempus in the Jacwer Fort, District Agora: Rs, 115 
for Bara Kyawea at Koncu, District Jalaun: Res, 3,500 for the construction of a 
local museum at Drogarm; Rs. 151 for converting the existing room outside 
the NanasimHa Tempiy in the Talbehat Fort into the Bhogasala ; Rs. 1,000 for 
purchase and erection of notice boards: and Rs, 3,287 for annual repairs, The 
balance of Rs. 3.207 was assioned to the Superintendent, Archmological Survey, 
Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern Virele, Lahore, for the conserva. 
tion of Buddhist remains (Rs. 1,680) and annual repairs to the Archwological 
Museum and attached buildings at Sarnwarn (Rs, 1,327) and registration charges 
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Rs. 200). The former reported a saving of Rs. 3,005 which was added to the 
Archwologicai reserve, A brief summary of the conservation works carried out 
in the United Provinces is given below. 

Special repairs were undertaken to the approach road and certain monu- 
ments in the Kanangar Fort, District Banda, in sccordance with a conserva- 
. tion note of 1927. The fort is situated in the south-west corner of the Girvan 
tehsil, on the old high road to Nagode, at a distance of 35 miles from Banda 
and 23 miles from Atarra, railway stations on the Jhansi Manikpur Section of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Up to Naraini, the headquarters of the ta/sil, 
there is a motor service from both places, but the remaining 13 miles have to 
be travelled by a raised kacha road, except at the Bagain stream, where a stone 
causeway is provided. The hill of Kalanjar rises to about 700 feet above the 
surrounding country and though accessible in the lower portion, the upper part 
is almost everywhere impossible of ascent, consisting, as it does, of sandstone 
in horizontal strata, presenting externally an almost perpendicular face 150° 
to 180’ high, It was, therefore, one of the strongest forts from very early 
Sir Alexander Cunningham states that the fort “‘may have been founded 
at least as early asthe beginning of the Christian era.”' As a fortress, its first 
historical mention is in A.D. 1023, when it was invaded by Mahmud of Ghazni 
during the reign of the Chandella Raja Ganda Deva. Again it was surrendered 
by Paramarddi to Kutb-ud-din Aibak in 1202, to Sher Shah in his hour of 
death in 1545 and, after passing through the hands of Bundelas, to the British 
Government in 1812. “ Between the years 1550 and 1600 samvat there seem 
to have been extensive works carried out at Kalanjar. Manu Vijaya seems 
to have been the principal architect and sculptor; probably at that date the fort 
was thoroughly repaired as well as enriched with sculpture’’. During the reign 
of Aurangzeb, the first gate was added and the fortifications thoroughly 
repaired’, There are a number of dedicatory and other inscriptions on the 
gateways and other buildings in the fort, the earliest of which is a Gupta record 
in 15 lines. The expression Kaleijardadri occurs in four inscriptions of the 
12th century noticed by Cunningham. Pilgrims’ records range from Samvai 
1377 to 1700, Among the earliest monuments in the fort, are those of the 
12th century which are to be ascribed to the Chandella Rajas Madanavarman 
and Paramarddi Devs. 

Access to the fort is gained by a pathway ascending the hill from the south 
east and further through seven gateways connected with each other by flights 
of stone steps which continue throughout the ascent except where the approach 
road is level. Owing to landslips, the road required urgent attention especially 
between the third and fourth and fourth and fifth gateways. Between the 
former, three dangerous breaches had been effected in the rampart walls which 
with considerable portions of the road had been washed down by the large 

14. 8... Vol. XXL, p, 2. 

1 Randa District Gazetteer, p. 242. 

s bid, p. 247 and Cunningham, A, 8. R., Vol. XXI, p. 28. 
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volume of water rushing down the slopes, while between the latter there was 
wne slip. These breaches have now been made good by providing retaining 
walls with parapets in which a number of weep holes have been left for the 
easy escape of water (PI. II], a). Numerous boulders which had rolled down 
the hill slopes were removed from the approach and broken steps repaired. 
Protruding blocks were knocked off by sledge hammering. The west jamb of 
the sixth gateway, which was out of plumb, was dismantled and rebuilt and the 
fallen dry stone retaining wall to the west of this gateway also reconstructed, 

Vor the rest attention was mainly devoted to the temple of NiLakanTHa 
Which lies to north-east between the inner and outer ramparts and is 
the principal monument in the fort, According to the large inscribed slab, still 
lying in the cella, the temple was built by Paramarddi and the epigraph 
inscribed by Padma on Monday the 28th October, 1201 A.D. The temple 
faces west and is sacred to the Nilakantha linga which is 4' 6" high and made 
of dark blue stone set with silver eyes. The shrine itself is an octagonal cave 
with flat roof having a magnificent mandapa in front, supported on each side 
by four pillars, the corner spaces being cut to form an octagon, Originally 
it appears to have had three porticos supported on two projecting pillars in the 
centre of each’ of its three sides, but only traces of the southern portico are now 
left. The pillars made up in sections are crowned by cross-shaped bracket 
capitals. The corner pillars are square throughout, but the remaining eight 
are square, octagonal, sixteen-sided and circular from the base to the upper 
part of the shaft. The temple is typical of the 12th century architecture of 

The roof of the cella, which was leaking, has been made water-tight, 
uneven stones of the mandapa pavement re-set and modern additions dis- 
mantled. A sal-wood doorway of simple Hindu design has been provided to 
the shrine in place of the former rude planks, The compound has been cleared 
of débris and jungle, and stray sculptures brought together and housed in the 
modern dalan which stands immediately north of the mandapa, Several rock- 
eut sculptures have been freed of moss, The most important repair for the * 
safety of the pilgrims who visit these shrines, was the rebuilding of a part of 
the steep retaining wall which flanked the steps leading down to the temple 
and in which a dangerous breach formerly existed, 

The L-shaped police chowki standing inside the seventh gateway has been 
cleared of debris, but thorough repairs to this can be undertaken only when 
all other works at Kalanjar have been completed. Notice boards have been 
provided at the first and seventh gateways, the gateway to the NinaKanypa 
Tempe, Mricapara, Srra Sey, a small cave, and Kor Trrrna or the large 
holy tank. All these works were completed at a cost of Rs. 5,857. 

As stated in the last year’s report. a sum of 18,447 which had already 
been contributed by Messrs. U Po Kyu, K.S.M., A.T.M., retired Additional 
District Magistrate, Henzada, and U Po Hlaing, T.P.5., Honorary Magistrate 
Kyangin, Henzada, was utilised for the restoration of the Nirvana Stipa and 
MaTHA Kvuar Cyaret at Kasta. Both monuments Were unearthed by Mr, 
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Varlylle in 1876 and examined by Mr. Hirananda Sastri in 1907-08. Writing 
about the Nirvana Stipa Mr, Sastri says “ At the time the domed top of it 
had already gone, while the extant portion of the drum which measured 25’ 
in height and 56° in circumference, was in a more or less dilapidated condition,” 
The result of his examination of the Stipa and the chapel of the Kalachuri 
monastery known as Matha Kuar has been described by him in the Archw#o- 
logical Survey Report for 1910-11". Detailed plana and elevations of both 
monuments having been sanctioned by the Director General of Archmology 
in India, their restoration was completed this year (Pl. IL], 6). In the Nirvana 
Sropa, a relic chamber has been constructed in the centre, 20' above the ground 
level. The chamber is a replica of the origmal St@pa and jyth of its size. It 
was closed in the presence of sixteen Buddhist priests headed by Rev, U. 
Chandramani between 6 and 10-30 a.m. on the morning of the full moon day 
of Tabaung 1288, Burmese era corresponding to 2470 of the Buddhist year of 
religion and 18th March, 1927, A.D. Numerous objects of gold, silver and 
copper were deposited in the relic chamber together with the following copper 
plate inscription — 

“Tuesk GOLD AND SILVER FicurEs or Gautama BupDHA AND THE 
COPPER PLATES INSCRIBED WITH THE BUDDHIST TEXTS ARE THE GIFT 
op Mr. U Po Kyu or Hewzapa. Burma, anp wis wire Ma Kiy 
Su AND HAVE BEEN DEPOSITED aT THEIR REQUEST. Tris Sripa 
WHICH IS SITUATED NEAR THE VILLAGE Kasia (PALI, KwstrNARa) 
MARKS THE SPOT WHERE THE BuppHA ATTAINED [PARINIRVANA 
ABoUT THE YEAR 483 B.C. In THE PROGRESS OF TIME THE BUDDHIST 
ESTABLISHMENT AT KuSINARA BECAME DISUSED AND WAS FORGOTTEN 
unto. tHE ARcHmoLocicaAL Survey or INpIA UNDERTOOK SsYSTE- 
MATIC EXPLORATION OF IT AND BROUGHT BACK TO LIGHT SEVERAL 
MONASTERIES, TEMPLES, ETC, OF DIFFERENT DATES, THE INSCRI?- 
TIONS WHICH HAVE HELPED TO PROVE THE IDENTITY OF THESE RE- 
MAINS WITH THE PARINIRVANA CHAITYA INCLUDE A COPPER PLATE 
EPIGRAPH CONTAINING, BESIDES crerTars Buppstst s0Trras, THE 
worps “ Parrsmevana Cuatrve Tamra Patra Itt.” THe correr 
PLATE WAS FOUND IN THIS VERY STOPA AND WAS ACCOMPANIED WITH 
4 SILVER coms or THE Gupra Krirnc Koumiracurra (A.D. 413-455) 
‘WHO MUST, THEREFORE, HAVE ERECTED IT. THE ORIGINAL Srtra IN 
WHICH A PORTION OF THE CORPOREAL REMAINS OF THE MASTER WAS 
DEPOSITED IMMEDIATELY AFTER HIS DEMISE PRESUMABLY LIES 
RURIED UNDER THIS VERY 8TRUCTURE. THE COST OF RESTORING 
THE MONUMENT HAS BEEN MET BY THE DONOR NAMED ABOVE,” 

Separate ‘nseribed stone tablets setting out | names of donors and the 
objects of donation have been built into the Parinirvina Stipa and the Matha 
Kuar chapel at the time of restoration. Except for minor works still needing 
attention the conservation of the monastic area is now almost completed. . 





1A. 8. Iu 1910-11, pp. 64-66 and 68-09, Mie S nee 
The mumisamatio evidence docs not prove that the Stipa was Silt by humiragupta LL. | ¥ indicates 
saan “TF plate is eobasy tok coach later in date than c. 455 A.D. when Kumiragupts is supposed to 
have died. " /, Pargiter, 4.5.2,, 1910-11, p. 73.—Ed, 
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In accordance with the recommendations of Dr. J. Ph. Vogel and Rai 
Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni several measures of conservation were undertaken 
to the Gupra and Varina Tempies at Deocarn, and a much needed zodown 
constructed to house the antiquities found by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sabni. 
The godown consists of a single room 24' x 16° with a small vestibule in front 
and has inside arrangements like those of the Sanchi Museum (Pl. ITI, d) and 
was completed at a cost of Rs. 2,648, 

The most important measures connected with the famous Gupta temple 
were to relieve the roof of all encumbrance, to clear the plinth, carefully stacking 
sculptured panels and architectural fragments close to their find-spot, to remove 
jungle from the compound and to excavate it to its original level. The débris 
on the roof consisted merely of earth and four stone blocks of the hearting, 
which have been taken down. The roof has been drained and made watertight. 
In doing so, clear indications of a ledge on the inner faces of the north and south 
walls were discovered at a height of 10’ 4" above the roof, showing that origin- 
ally there was an intermediate roof between the ceiling and the top of the 
stkhara. It was further discovered that two top courses of the hearting on the 
south and four on the north, which appear considerably tilted from below, are 
not really unsafe, They are exactly in the same condition as they were in 1917. 
The east or back wall above the roof level appears considerably out of plumb 
but the hearting is sound and it is hoped that grouting of fissures will he 
sufficient, since its condition is exactly the same as it was in 1917. On this 
side a lintel was found projecting about 4’ from the surface of the wall and 
further examination revealed that this was one of a series of lintels over which 
& deep horizontal chhajja of flat stones was carned all round, Shading the door- 
way and the very excellent sculptured panels on the other three sides. Broken 
portions of these lintels and covering slabs can be seen on all sides immediately 
above the frieze of window pattern. Two trees, growing in the upper portion 
of the temple have been cut down. The plinth has been cleared 20° all round, 
but restoration of the Skhara is impossible as altogether not more than twenty- 
four architectural stones have so far been recovered, 

About 40° north of this temple the plinth of a smaller shrine which is 27° 
square has been discovered. It has two moon stones on the south and west . 
the former connecting it with the Gupta temple and the latter, like that of the 
larger temple, probably marking the entrance. On these two sides only the 
comers are recessed. The bold mouldings of its plinth, which at best sUrVIVe 
in three courses only, point to a date not far removed from the Gupta period, 
To the south also, there are traces of another structure which will be revealed 
when the whole compound is fully cleared. Four carved Gupta pillars which 
stood in the compound were examined. They appear to have heen erected 
at the corners of the stone wall, originally built by the Public Works Depart- 
ment. None of them faced any cardinal direction or had a pedestal to rest 
on. They have now been shifted and placed outside the small godown referred 
to above. Among sculptures placed in the godown, particularly remarkable 
are the panels relating to the Ramayana, Sculptured Ttepresentations of the 
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Raima legend are 
examples. 

Steps leading to the Varina Tempte have been rebuilt and coursed rubble 
masonry of plinth No. 2 restored to a uniform height of 5 feet (Pl. IJ, ¢). The 
three principal panels corresponding to similar panela in the niches of the 
eis temple recovered in 1918-19 by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni have 

been placed in the centre of the north, west and south walls and the few broken 
sculptures and architectural fragments stacked in the shrine. These works 
have been completed at a cost of Rs. 2,495. 

At SarnatH the medieval Monastery No. VI, which in its present condi- 
tion was scarcely recognizable as such, has been conserved to show its general 
outline on all sides. It appears to have been restored twice, and, as very little 
is left of ita latest rebuilding, repairs have been confined tothe middle structure 
or the first restoration. As far as available, old bricks have been used in the 
facing, while the core has been filled with specially manufactured bricks of the 
game size. Except three top courses, which have been laid in lime, repairs 
have been carried out in mud mortar. The entire eastern and western rows of 
cells which were buried under debris had to be excavated and rebuilt to a 
considerable height (Pl IV, a). While digging the foundations of a chamber 
at the south east comer, a copper statuette in the round, of a female divinity 
standing on a lotus pedestal was recovered (Pl, XXXV, i), Unfortunately both 
of its forearms and halo are broken. It was found at a depth of 6 feet 
and may therefore be contemporary with the orgimal construction of this 
monastery. Owing to an increase of the annual repair grant, it was possible 
to undertake minor repairs to all the principal monuments and to underpin 
several small stipas. A much needed improvement was the substitution of 

existing notice boards by enamelled ones fixed on to proper T iron standards, 
This «will save recurring expenditure on repainting letters. The lawns attached 
to the Sarnath Museum have been returfed adding considerably to the appear- 
ance of the gardens (PI. IV, 6). 

The Srva Temrte in the Jacner Fort in Agra District stands on the east. 
jn a bastion between the Diwan-i-Am and Zenana Palace, It consists of a plain 
square chamber with a ceiling of flat slabs over a cireular cornice and covered 
on the outside by a dome, of which only the core is left. The back wall of the 
bastion or the circumambulatory passage of the shrine has been built up in 
chisel-dressed stone masonry to a height of 6 feet and the broken lintel on the 
south of the verandah made watertight. Whitewashing has been done at the 
GwaLpana TeMPLe and some missing stones of the breast walls of the fight of 
steps leading to it supplied. The roofs of the landing pavilions have also been 
made watertight with lime concrete, 

The Tempnes at Dwaranat in the Almora District have already been 
eonserved, but to prevent entry of cattle barbed wire fencing has been provided 
to the Guasar Deo and Baw Deo Temrpnes and to the Mantyan, Ratan Deo 
and MrityvNsaya groups. A dry stone retaining wall on the north of the 
Mritynfijaya group and a covered drain taking off ablution water from the 


ingly rare, those at Deogarh being among the best 
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main shrine have also been constructed, and the stone pavement, at the Gujjar’ 
Deo temple, levelled and pointed. After erecting notice boards and raising the- 
height of the boundary walls of the Kacherj group the measures initiated in 
1924-25 will have heen completed. Among minor works of special repair are 
the conversion of an existing room outside the Narasisma Tempre in the 
Tatnznat Forr into a bhogadala, jungle clearance and the grouting and fixing 
of a notice board at the Bararnasma at Koncw in the Jalaun District. 

Notice boards of standard design were fixed at twenty-five Hindu and 
Buddhist monuments in the United Provinces. 

Notable items of annnal repair are 19,000 cubic feet of earth work, 1,443 
cubic feet of brick-work, clearance of site, and removal of jungle and debris. 
from Monuments at Sanera MAHETH; 350 square feet of stone flooring at 
Rapwi Bartapy: some carved stone work at Gopmp Dro Temrres at Brrypa- 
BAN; and the removal of vegetation and large trees from the temples at 
CHANDFUR and Dupaar, 





PUNJAB : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH MONI 
By Khan Bahadur Mautvi Zafar Hasan. 

A sum of Rs, 68,367 was spent on conservation and maintenance of the 
Muhammadan and British monuments in the Punjab, and out of that Rs. 65,775 
were expended by the Public Works Department, Rs. 1,373 by the Deputy 
Commissioner, Lahore, and the balance of Rs. 11,219 departmentally, Besides 
the annual repairs, nine works of Special repairs were undertaken during the 
year, the most important being those carried out at the Lanorg Forr in 
connection with its proposed lay-out and maintenance on the lines of the Delhi 
and Agra Forts. The overhead reservoir mentioned as under construction in 
the last year's report has been completed, and connected with the tube-well 
and the pumping plant, installed in the outer defences at the north-east comer 
of the Fort. It has a capacity of 20,000 gallons, but the yield of the tube-well 
is calculated at 7,000 gallons per hour, which will suffice to meet the require- 
ments for the fountains and the irrigation of the lawns and shrubberies. The 
unsightly water tower which stood in the central tank in Jahangir’s quadrangle 
has been disma tled, and the distribution system in the old garden area re- 
arranged. The new pipe lines are pow laid along the CHUseWhYS to give the 
former a firm footing and allow their examination without disturbing the lawns. 
Beyond Jahangir’s quadrangle the old pipe line, the legacy of the distribution 
system of the Military Department, has been retained and connected with the 
main, until the lay-out scheme of the Fort is finally settled. 

Repairs have also been effected to the tank in Jahangir’s Quadrangle, the 
floor and side walls «f Which have been replastered, Tho central feature of 
the tank is a raised chabutra originally approached by small low calseways. 
on the east and west respevtively. The eastern causeway, the remains of which 
were cliscovered, is being rebuilt, while the westerr bridge having entirely dis. 
appeared is marked only by projections from the chabutra and from the- 


MENTS. 
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opposite western bank of the tank. These projections have been preserved to 
indicate the former existence of a corresponding causeway on the west. The 
fountains discovered in the tank together with that in the centre of the marble 
tank in front of the Barr Kawarcias have been connected with the new pipe 
lines, and under a heavy pressure from the reservoir, which is placed 25 feet 
above the ground level, they now work perhaps with greater force than in 
former days. The heads of all these fountains have disappeared, and it 1s 
proposed to replace them with new ones of marble. The work, which is being 
executed by the Sanitary Division of the Public Works Department, is in pro- 
gress and will be completed in the ensuing year. 

The chief works, executed departmentally at the Lahore Fort, were the 
reconstruction of the dilapidated bastions at the north-east corner and imme- 
diately to the south of the outer gate of the Harmon, the repairs to the north 
wall at its eastern end and to the retaining wall to the north of the approach 
road from the Hatreot Gate to the cross bridge and the clearance of earth 
and débris from the Hazvrat Bacu Gare and the so-called moat, 

Mention may also be made of the demolition of the modern structures 
carried out in the Fort during the year under review. These structures included 
the building No. 33 in the courtyard to the east of the Suiso Manat, the build- 
ing No. 31 in the ruined quadrangle of the Kuiuwat euana, a kitchen at the 
north west corner of JananeGrr’s Qvcaprano.e, the building No. 28 imme- 
diately to the east of the Bart KuwAscdu, the building No. 23 to the south 
east and the barracks No, 2 and No. 3 in front of the Drwan-r-Am. Except 
the kitchen, which was dismantled departmentally, all of them were sold as 
they stood, the purchasers being made responsible for their demolition and 
clearance of their sites. This procedure was adopted for want of supervising 
staff and to avoid trouble in the disposal of the material obtained from these 

ings , but althongh it paola the ee work, satiothy: nna been 








elas ed time upon the wide aa, Ocssasuanily the sites of most of the 
buildings are still strewn with earth and débris, but steps are being taken to 
get them cleared as soon as possible. The demolition of each of the buildings 
Nos. 28 and $1 has disclosed a fine marble pavilion of the Mughal period 
(Pl. TV, e and Pi. V, 5), while a Sree Baraparr has been revealed by the 
removal of the building No. 33 (Pl. V, a). 

As stated in the last year’s report one of the conditions, under which the 
Lahore Fort has been transferred to the Archmological Department, was that 
a part of its southern wall should be demolished and replaced by a series of 
terraces and flights of steps in order to demilitarize the Fort. The work has 
been undertaken by the Local Publio Works Department, the cost being met 
from provincial funds. A portion of the south wall has accordingly heen demo- 
lished, and the terraces and flights of steps connecting them are under construc. 
tion, being built of country bricks in keeping with the adjoimng masonry of the 
Fort. These terraces are proposed to be maintamed as public Aha and in 
order to prevent free access of visitors into the archeological 
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doors are to be provided at the upper ends of the flights of steps. It is believed 
that these doors will be placed under the control of the Archeological Depart- 
ment, otherwise a fencing must be erected to separate the terraces from the 
archeological area. 

Other monuments at and about Lahore received the usual attention, and 
necessary annual repairs were carried out to them. The very dilapidated walls 
of the Axpari saRai at SHanpara have been treated with extensive underpinning 
and pointing, while the cross removed from the dome of ANARKALI'S TOMB at 
Lanore has been re-erected in the compound of the Lahore Cathedral, 

At Manam in the Rohtak District special repairs were effected to Sua 
Janan’s Baout, which, according to an inscription it bears was erected by one 
Saidu in the year 1067 A.H. (1657 A.D.) No information is fortheoming about 
the builder of this fine baoli, Local tradition, however, avers that he was a 
mace-bearer of the Emperor Shah Jahan. The buoli is a magnificent structure 
of brick and block kankar. It consists of three stages marked by landings, 
At the end of the flight of steps lies the well proper, which is circular and forma 
the south end of the structure. Subsidiary staircases in the thickness of walls 
give access to the landings, while a raised chabutra with a tank on either of its 
east and west side marks the well on the ground level, The inseription, noted 
above, is engraved on a marble tablet affixed to the northern wall of the shaft, 
The building is in a sound condition, and the repairs carried out to it were the 
reconstruction of the broken portions of the chabutra well and the steps leading 
to ft, the underpinning of the walls and the clearance of silt and débris from the 
“ The conservation of the Ban-t-Faiz Gate at Pantrar in the District of 
Karnal was another work of special repairs executed during the year under 
review. The gate stands solitary to the north of the town with a metalled 
road passing through it. An inscribed marble tablet over its northern arch 
indicates its name as Bab-i-Faiz (door of beneficence), and also bears ¢} name 
of one Nawab Sadiq and the date 1149 AH, (1737 A.D.), The jngi iption ; 
rather vague, but seems to refer to the erection of the gate, called the 
Faiz by Nawab Sadiq in the year 1149 A.H. The gate constructec 
masonry Possesses no very PMrtic | architectural interest, and | 
executed consisted mainly of the underpinning of its walls and treating open 
joints in brick work with sunk pointing. 

The work of special repairs to the monuments in the Jullundur District 
continued from the last year has been completed. These monuments included 
the ancient MuoHan Sanars at Daxest and Nur Manan, and seyen Kos 
Mivars marking the old Badshahi road from Delhi to Lahore, A detailed 
description of the sarais and the repairs executed to them have already been 
mentioned in last year’s report, the work carried out during the year under 

The planting of shrubberies in the lowest terrace of the &u, MAR (ja RDEW, 
Lanorr, mentioned in last year's report has been completed. The area plant. ; 
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The work was executed at a cost of Rs. 1,373 against an estimate of Rs. 2,325, 
the saving being due to the employment of the permanent garden establish- 
ment on this work for a longer period than had been anticipated. 

The unsatisfactory arrangement adopted to water the grass plots in this 
arrace deserves special attention. The level of these parterres has risen higher 
than the drains supplying them with water, and hence it is not possible to 
irrigate them without flooding the causeways. The practice is detrimental to 
the causeways, causing the ornamental brick pavement to decay and to subside 
in many places. The remedy lies in lowering the level of the grass plots at 
least nine inches to enable the original water courses under the causeways to 
perform their function. It is expected that the local authorities, who are respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the garden, will adopt early measures to undertake 
the work and eave the canseways from further dilapidation. 

The scheme of lay-out of cypress trees and flower beds was continued to 
the south of Jamanere’s rows at Suanpara, but here, as im other parts of this 
garden, where similar plantation has been recently made, brick water cotrses 
are necessary. The clerodendron planted two years ago along the wall of the 
causeways and the chabufras in Jahangir’s tomb and the Akbari Sarai respec- 
tively is an improvement on the flowering plant it replaces, and its 
further use is recommended by the Superintendent, Archeological Gardens, 
Lahore. 

The Hazvrr Bacw maintained its usual popularity, and its lawns and 
shrubs flourished throughout the year. 

In tha North-West Frontier Province a sum of Rs. 3,651 was spent on 
annual repairs and maintenance of monuments. Of this amount Rs. 2,951 
were expended departmentally and the balance of Rs. 700 through the Public 








BOMBAY PRESIDENCY WITH SIND. 
By Mr. G. C. Chantre 

Conservation works to the protected ancient monuments in the Bombay 
Presidency including Sind progressed steadily during the year under report, 
the net grant for the year for conservation in this Cirele standing at Rs. 1,12,718 
as against Rs. 1,35,241 of the previous year. Out of the total grant, Rs. 20,657 
were allotted to the Archwological Superintendent for carrying out works 
departmentally, and Rs. 83,601 were placed at the disposal of the Bombay 
Public Works Department for special and annual repairs, and for the construo- 
tion of new quarters for officers and a Museum at MonENsopaRo. In addition 
to the Central grant, Rs. 8,000 were sanctioned by the Bombay Government 
for improvements to fhe area known as SHanwark Wana within the Palace 
of the Peshwas in Poona (Crry. The total expenditure incurred against the 
above allotments, by the Superintendent the Agency Department came 
to Rs. 29,614 and Rs, 83,135 respectively. . 
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In the Ahmedabad District extensive repairs to the retaining walls standing 
around the tank and encircling the small temples on the Guat at VIRAMGAM, 
Were continued and side by side with the work the ground immediately behind 
the walls was given a gentle slope outwards to prevent the inflow of rain water 
and to provide pathways for visitors, These pathways will be made shady 
by planting suitable trees at uniform distances, Much remains to be done at 
this place, but the general effect produced by the measures so far taken is very 
pleasing. The Municipality of Viramgam is contributing one-third cost of the 
total estimate excluding agency charges, The work af laying out a simple 
garden in the courtyard of Aumep SHan’s Massip in the Bhadra or Citadel of 
AHMEDABAD was taken up during the year. This monument js the old Jaa 
Masstp of Anwepapap dated 17th December, 1414 A.D, Neat pathways have 
been made as well as an ablution tank im the centre of the courtyard. Al] 
stones belonging to the two minarets dismantled long ago and scattered over 
the place, were arranged around the compound walls to facilitate their study by 
students of architecture (PI. V, ¢). Ancient methods of construction have been 
followed in building the central ablution tank. Vertical and horizontal chases 
have been cut in the stones with corresponding tenons in others to make the 
joints thoroughly watertight. This kind of construction can still be seen in 
buildings at the hill-fort of Pavagadh. The corners of the pathways at their 
junctions have been emphasised by planting cypress tress of the slow growth 
variety. The modern brick-buttresses corxtracted to support the front wall of 
the masjid were found to be useless and were removed after carefully examining 
the stability of the old wall. ‘The work has given satisfaction to the Muham- 
madan public using this old Jami Massrp for religious purposes, 

During the last heavy rains and floods in Gujrat one abutment of the 
small entrance to the compound of Marx Sarana’s Mosque which is locally 
known as the QurEn’s Mosque at Saranopur ‘Within the walled city was 
damaged but has now been repaired. The Municipality of Ahmedabad without 
informing this Department broke open the stone jali inlets to the Kankaria 
TaNk at AHMEDABAD in order to bring rain water into it, This case of damage 
was reported to the District Magistrate who directed the Municipality to repair 
the damages at their cost to the satisfaction of the Archeological Department, 
The work was done satisfactorily (Pl. VI, ft). 

At CHAMPANER in the Panch Mahals District, special attention was piven 
to the Gopura, Manpvi and Hazoy, GaTeways of the Citadel, A wide gap 
in the west wall of the former gate used for vehicular traffic was closed after 
obtaining permission from the Collector of Panch Mahals, and the modern road 
diverted through the old northern archway of the gate. All bulging nry 
Walls which seamed likely to collapse were dismantled and rebuilt. Huge 
accumulations of earth and stone debris from the open area within the northern 
barbican and the west side of the gate Immediately behind the gap were cleared 
and the extent of the plinth exposed. Similar work of clearance was done on 
either side of the wall to the south of the Mandvi gate and on the south and 
east sides of the-barbican walle in front of the Halo] gate. Open joints in the 
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brick masonry of this gate were closed by recessed lime pointing. One broken 
lintel of the opening over the second archway in the Halol gate was supported 
by angle iron and all well-carved bases of pillars lying loose over the area, were 
collected and arranged neatly in their original places. Open gutters for the 
disposal of rain water were dug within the compound of Ex-Mrvar-KI-MassID 
where the preliminary work of clearance was done last year. Twenty small 
Nim trees were planted in the open area to give prominence to the different 
corners of the compound. Jungle to the south side of the minar was cut down 
and removed to afford a good view from the approach road. 

In the Kaira District, some unfinished portion in the work of pointing to 
the BHAMARIA WELL at Manmupasap was completed during the year. Nothing 
now remains to be done save the construction of low parapet walls around 
the well which cannot at present be undertaken without removing the two 
platforms built long ago for drawing up water to irrigate the neighbouring 
Repairs to the roof of the Mandapa in front of the (rALTEsHwAR ManHa- 
DEVA TemPLe at Sarnat in the same district were continued after collecting 
the old carved stones near the monument. All dislodged and missing stones 
of the first retaining walls were reset and the gaps filled. Various carved 
stones of the khara recovered during the work of clearance were arranged near 
the temple. It is not advisable now to reset them in the sikhara as necessa 
repairs to it were carried out long ago by using plain blocks of stones. The 
progress of the work is very slow on account of its difficult nature and the 
remoteness of the site. 

In addition to the general work of cutting down the wild growth of /antana 
bushes in the Porrvuevese Fort at Basser in the Thana District, the removal 
of débris from the rooms to the south side of the monastery attached to the 
St. Paul's Church-was continued. The original stone pavement of the floors is 
now visible, All hollows in the areas surrounding this monument were filled 
in with the spoil earth. 

At Joarsvant the preliminary work of clearance started two years before 
was completed during the year. A long crack im the rock immediately over 
the sculptured panels depicting Siva and Parvati, was stopped successfully by 
injecting liquid cement, Formerly there was no pathway giving access to the 
monument from the nearest road; after obtaining the landowner’s consent one 
has now been made. Masonry pillars were constructed across a nala to serve 
as stepping stones for the convenience of visitors during the monsoon. | 

At the suggestion of Dr. J. J. Modi of Bombay the site of an ancient ruined 
temple in a garden at Muteaon, situated at a distance of about three miles 
from Andheri Station on the B., B. and ©. I. Railway in the Bombay Suburban 
District, was examined departmentally. The temple was hopelessly damaged, 
probably by the Portuguese, as stones belonging to this monument are. still to 
be seen in the masonry of the graves existing in the garden. Nothmg remains 
of the temple except its wide basement constructed of long and thick slabs 
of stones joined together without mortar by clamps and dowels, On this base- 
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ment clear cut lines can be traced giving an idea of the extent of the masonry 
of the plinth, Three small copper pots (Pl. XXI) were recovered from three 
of the four amall hollows in the base blocks of the four comer pillars of the 
main shrine or garbhagriha, These caskets contain nothing but earth. It is just 
possible that the contents were taken purposely from a samadhi of a Hindu 
feligious teacher, Thus it may be that the monument ig a samdadii temple 
built in memory of one whose dead body was presumably cremated on the 
eastern bank of a big tank standing close to the west side of the Hindu temple, 
but such relic-caskets from the garbhagriha of a Hindu temple are unusual and 
no such instances have been hitherto recorded. 

At ELeraanta in the Kolaba District, all repairs, additions and alterations 
to the Custodian’s quarters, started last year, were completed according to the 
plans approved by the Director General of Archwology in India. The foot of the 
hill wherein Cave No. 1 stands, was terraced to prevent rain water 
against the plinth of the building. The terraces are to be treated as gardens, 
The open gutters cut on the hill top last year had to be cleared to facilitate tha 
flow of rain water. The construction of an open pavilion for the use of visitors 
to the caves has been started. 

Preliminary work of clearance of modern huts from the compound of a 
femple at Deornan in the Yeola Taluka of the Nasik Distries was taken up 
during the year. The temple was being used for residential purposes by villa- 











alterations were completely removed. This temple is very important, no 
similar one having been noticed in this Circle. It js partly Hinda and partly 
Jain and was probably erected during the supremacy of the local Yadava rulers 
of Chandor, ancient Chandridityapura, between 850 and 1060 A.D. Ip seems 
that the original temple of Siva facing east, was extended to its south and 
south-east sides by the Jains who came from Gujarat some time between oth 
and 10th century A.D. The details of construction of this Hindu-Jain temple 
agree more or less with those of Panpavas Wapa MASJID at Eranpon in the 
Hast Khandesh District, 

‘At Karta in the Poona District, compound walls were constructed of stone 


om top of the 
er, Was quite satisfactory and very little 






The work of improvement to the rampart walls of Suarwan Wana in the 
Pooxa Crry which was held in abeyance, was restime w : 
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Repairs to the Water Patace at Far1a Bac in the Ahmednaga 
were in progress during the year. Ait de dallses vinlaeE dalla OF ten ent 
gonal platform on which the main building stands, were thoroughly repaired 
in a manner similar to the existing construction, The four- outer terraced 
platforms were cleared of the accumulation of silt which was used in making 
rough beds for pathways on four sides of the tank. 

The special repairs to the cracks in the dome of the Got GumBaz at Brra- 
PUR were continued. The work is extremely risky and moreover the acci- 
dental death of a cooly last year hindered the work. Precautions have now 
been taken by the Executive Engineer and ropes are now tied to the waists of 
the labourers and to the finial. The deep hollow in the area to the south-east 
side of the platform of the Got Gumeaz was filled in with the earth removed 
from the east and south sides of the ancient arched dalans around the monu- 
ment. The fallen walls of the Masa Bavpr to the north side of the compound 
wall of the monument, were repaired in parte and the unfinished portion of the 
compound wall to the north and west sides was thoroughly pointed with lime 
mortar. The old compound walls of Asan Manan were made secure by repairs 
leaving a small portion to be done next year. The enclosed area will be treated 
by laying out lawns and pathways, To improve the flow of water from 
Brecaum Tatao to Asar Manat several water-towers in the ancient pipe line 
were thoroughly repaired. The completion of this work, coupled with similar 
work done last year, solves the problem of bringing in water from Brcaum 
Tatao to the area of the Got Gumpaz. Some items of repairs to the SanciT 
Manat at Torvi-Navaraspur, such as the construction of parapet walls and 
rendering the tops of all walls watertight, were carried out and the whole work 
completed according to the estimate. Various portions of land together with 
all modern huts standing thereon in front of BUKHARI MasJID at Ruan 
have been acquired. Further steps to expose the ancient dalans and to put 
them in proper order will be taken up as soon as they are handed over to the 
Public Works Department by the Revenue Department. 

At Bapamt, ancient Vataipipura, a tiluka town in the Biapur District, 
dation attention was directed to cave No. 4 (old No. 3), one of the most 
important Vaishnava Cave Temples of India. The built up platform in front 
oe this cave (which is little less than the height of a man) had a flight of steps 
in its centre. These were missing when Dr. James Burgess wrote his first 
report and an article on the group of caves at this place in the year 1874 and 
1877 respectively (vide Archa@ological Survey of Western India, Belgaum and 
Kaladgi, Pl. XXIV and Indian Antiquary, Vol. VI, page 355). To facilitate 
access the steps were repaired by small stones set dry. As these steps proved 
unsatisfactory a new flight of steps on the old outlmes was provided im the 
centre of the platform (Pl. VI, 4). The plinth is adorned with thirty-four 
sunken panels of ganas or dwarfs and not seventeen as mentioned in the Memoir! 
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1 Cf, Memoirs of the Archamlogical Survey of India, No, 25.—" Tho Baareliets of Badami,” p. 30 and PL XVj'. 
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The Harem of the Mirs at Hyperapap suffered badly during the last 
rains on account of its weak construction, The roof and the floor of the 
Verandah were made thorougly secure by the additions of new wooden posts, 
beams, and rafters, 

New enamelled steel notice boards of standard design were provided at 
several first class central protected monuments in the Districts of Dharwar, 
West Khandesh, Thana, Kaira and Panch Mahals, Surat and Broach. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA, 


By Mr. J. A. Page. 

In the Central Circle a sum of Rs. 55,442 (inclusive of agency charges) 
was spent on the conservation of ancient monuments in the year under review. 
Of this sum, Rs. 28,871 were spent in the Bihar and Orissa Provinee, where 
Rs. 24,817 went to Special Repairs and Rs. 4,054 to Annual Repairs ; and the 
residue of Rs. 29,571 in the Central Provinces, where Special Repairs ac- 
counted for Rs. 18,028 and Annual Repairs Rs, 11,543. 

The final grants for the two provinces were Rs. $0,094 and Bs. 30,466 
respectively, and the sums that were allowed to lapse unutilized were thus 
Rs. 1,22 and Rs, 895. 

Apart from the operations at Nalanda in Bihar, which were carried out 
by the Archwological Superintendent direct, all conservation work in the Central 
Circle was done through the agency of the Public Works Department, an 
additional charge of Rs. 23 per cent. in Bihar and Orissa and Rs, 30 per cent, 
in the Central Provinces on the estimated cost of the work being paid by the 
Archwological Department for this service. 

On the conservation of the excavated remains at NALANDA an allotment 
of Rs. 5,900' was spent in full, 

A brief description of the Nalanda site and its special features is given 
under “Exploration” and need not he repeated here, 

Stipa Site No. 3.—An important work carried out during the year was 
the making water-tight of the top of this great stiipa-mound to protect the 
exposed east face that had been cut back on to the alignment of the 4th stiipa 
to be built here. As explained in the previous report, this great mound con- 
tains in itself a succession of no less than « ven stipas, one built over and 
around the remains of an earlier one throughout the sequence, and the later 
integuments have been cut back in part to exhibit the earlier ones. 

The waterproofing of the stipa top involved building up the cut face 
some six feet all along this front, so as to allow of the top being concreted 
over as a series of shallow terraces, on which to lay a brick hearting to hide 
the concrete and give a more natural “pearance to the ruined top of the 
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stiipa-mound. The terraces were specially made shallow to afford better bed- 
ding for the hearting that was to cover them; a steeper slope would have left 
this hearting insecure and liable to be swept down in heavy rain. Along the 
edge of the cut-face of the stiipa a concealed drain was made to prevent water 
running down the face; and this water is carried clear of the stipa through 
a projecting iron spout, to fall on the ground some 50 feet below (PI. VII, 
a and 6), | 

This waterproofing was done for well over half the top area of the stipa- 
mound contiguous to the cut face, and it was carried round the south face 
of the stiipa in a similar series of terraces, The gentle natural slope of the 
west side of the stiipa is being left undisturbed and so no waterproofing will 
be required on this side. | 

Incidental to this work the ruined N.-E. corner of the stiipa, as cut back, 
has been built up again where a subsequent casing of cross walls was in ruins. 
These casing walls had been erected when the stipa was enlarged in ancient 
times, and they formed a boxing around the original structure, the interior of 
the “box” being filled with earth and débris, As the cutting back of the 
later integument of the stiipa exposed the earth filling in the “box” at this 
corner, this earth filling has been retained in position by a high concrete wall, 
itself left rough to represent the debris it supports. Similar concrete walling 
again has been inserted to replace and represent the débris infilling in the corre- 
sponding boxing walls at the S.-E. corner of the stipa-mound ; and thus in the 
repair the old features of the construction have been faithfully preserved. 

The remains of the little shrine on the very top of the stiipa-mound have 
also been made weatherproof; its fragmentary walls and ruined image-pedes- 
tal having been laid over with concrete concealed beneath a further layer of 
brick hearting and its exposed floor picked up and replaced by new concrete 
laid to drain out through the iron spout mentioned above. 

The exposure of so much of the inner core of this great stipa-mound,. 
for the purpose of exhibiting a portion of the several stipas composing it, 
made the effective waterproofing of its top of prime importance for its preser- 
vation; and the elaborate measures described above may be hoped to have 
achieved this consistently with the preservation of the natural picturesqueness 
of the old mound. 

Paccgrakd to these waterproofing operations the deep trench that had 
eut through to the middle of the mound from the east face to descend 
some 60 feet to the bottommost foundations for the purpose of exploring the 
interior of the mound, was filled up again with laid brick, to make the mound 
a solid undivided mass aga 

As described in the previous report, the solid brick hearting of the 6th 
stiipa to be erected on this site had been cut back on to the alignment of the 
4th stiipa in the sequence, and last year the half of it to the south of the deep 
trench above-mentioned had been supported on a series of reinforced concrete 
lintels where it overhung by some 12 inches the recessed wing of the 4th stfipsa 
facade. In the present year the cut hearting over the corresponding northern 
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wing has been similarly supported, so that al] the exposed face of the 6th stiipa 
that overhangs the earlier 4th Stipa has now been secured in position. | 

In the account under “ Exploration” in this repott it is described how the 
shattered facing of the sth stiipa in the sequence has been cut away to expose 
to view more of the 4th stipa behind it. The projecting ends of this shattered 
facing, as further cut back, have been repaired and the little niches and attached 
pilasters that decorated it have been reconstructed in the new facing, in gerupu- 
lous conformity with the old work (Pl. VII, od). 

The remains of the earlier little votive stiipa towards the north end of 
this Sth stiipa fagade, over which this facade was subsequently built, have 
also been repaired for part of its height, so that the “mould ” of its fallen dome 
is left exposed in the sth stiipa facade, 

The stair ascends the sixth Stipa in the sequence here has also been 
repaired, so far as its remains are traceable. From there access to the top 
of the stiipa-mound has been provided by means of a frankly modern stair; ‘%o 
that visitors may ascend to the shrine on the very top and from there obtain 
a bird's-eye view of the Nalanda site, . 

The only portion that has survived of the berm of the 5th stiipa in the 
sequence is that between the head of the north approach stair and the N.-E, 
corner tower. This part of the berm has now been made Watertight by 
relaying with concrete, toned down, as always, to match the old work, 

In the previous report it was mentioned that, of the whole sequence of 
stiipas erected on this site, the remains of the two last ones—the sixth and 
seventh—were being preserved on the west side of the Stiipa-mound, Jn 
furtherance of this, the ruined outer facing of the berm on this side, belonging 
to the sixth stipa, has been largely rebuilt for the whole length; the height 
being limited to that to which the old ruined wall had survived. The difference 
between this height and that of the terrace behind has been negotiated hy step. 
ping back the brickwork to represent exposed hearting. 





the Sth stipa in the sequence have been exposel on the east facade of the 
mound by eutting back the later integuments that had beep built about them, 
The top of the corresponding north end tower on the west face had been located 
some years previously, and had been protected with a tiled shed as a tem; a 
measure. This shed has now been removed, and the upper structure of the 


ly to allow it to be seen rising out of them at this corner of the stiipa-mound. 
This comer tower was much ruined towards the top, and clearance of débrig 
that covered it revealed a square chamber inside with deep niches ineach jn. 
ternal face and a little doorway for access in the east side. It has’ been re- 
paired in such a way as to leave the top open, so that its interjor may be geen 
from the berm of the sixth Stipa around jt, | 
At the N-E. corner of the stiipa 

pound walls exist contemporary with | 
compound walls themselves are built one over the ruins 
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game alignment, and apparently the later one was erected when the level of 
the compound it enclosed rose sufficiently to demand it, through natural 
accumulation. 

The lower of these two walls starts from a level some 3’-0" above a wide 
projecting chabutra belonging to the 6th stiipa, and so that this chabutra and 
its contiguous paving might be exhibited below them, these walls have been 
held up in position on a series of concrete piers and lintels, through the inter- 
spaces in which the earlier features can be seen. 

The walls themselves have also been repaired, the upper one being left cut 
back to reveal the concrete coping of that below it. 

To carry away rain water from about the base of the stijpa on the north 
and east fronts a couple of pakka drains have been constructed, one along the 
5th stiipa facade on the east and the other, which takes the draimage from the 
north front of the stfipa, along the wall of the adjoining monastery No. IB. 
These drains meet at the §.-E. corner of the stiipa-mound, and continue as one 
out to the lower ground beyond the Nalanda area. 

The course of the second of the two drains mentioned above is being 
paved over, along the north front af the stiipa, at the 6th Level in the sequence 
and, as remarked in the account under “ Exploration”, access to the stfipa- 
mound will be afforded by way of this paving over the course of the drain, 
through a wide passage formed between the remains of the 7th level structures 
that rise on either side of it. 

Monastery Site No. 1.—Further work towards completing the conservation 
of this monastery was also undertaken; and the undermined walla of the cella 
in the S.-E. corner exposed in the excavation this year have been underpinned, 
the ruined door jambs repaired, and reinforced concrete lintels inserted over 
the door heads at the Devapala level to support the later work in situ above 
(Pl, VIII, @ and 4). | 

The door jambs of the later levels | 
have also been repaired, and the exposed tops of the cell walls have been 
riade watertight with a layer of concrete beneath a final covering of brick 
hearting. | 

The back face of the verandah parapet walls at these upper levels, on all 
the three sides of the monastery where it is exposed, has been underpinned 
and repaired; and the layers of earth and debris that separated these walls 
into their different periods have been raked out and replaced by concrete to 
simulate them. Along the east verandah wall at the topmost level a length of 
eoncrete parapet has been reconstructed to match the old im stu and to keep 
the wall below watertight. | 

As explained in previous reports, it has been the aim in conserving these 
remains to exhibit a definite portion of each of the many levels of occupation 
over a part of the area; and as in this particular monastery the levels fall 
into two clearly defined groups, the higher ones are being preserved over the 
northern half of the plan and the lower over the southern half, the junction 


hetween the two bem 7 7 Par rally through the west entrance gateway. 
. | y2 








towards the top of the structure here 
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To support the earth of the upper level verandahs in the north half of 
this gateway a high concrete wall has now been built, its exposed face being 
left rough to represent the débris that had to be cut through to reach the lower 
verandah levels in the southern half, 

Consistently with this design the front wall of the sanctum in the east 
side of the monastery has been cut through on its centre line, half of the wide 
doorway of the lower level being exposed and half of the corresponding door- 
way of the upper. This work entailed the substantial rebuilding of the old 
door jamb of the earlier structure below and the supporting of what remained 
of its original door head with concrete lintels; and the half portion of the 
later structure preserved above had to be held up on brick underpinning (PI. 
VITI, @ and 8). 

The junction of the upper and lower groups of verandah levels on this 
‘east side of the monastery had been arranged immediately north of the shrine, 
and the earth of the upper levels here had been supported on a retaining wall 
of brick some years back. This retaining wall has no part in the original 
structure, of course, but as it was built of the same materjal it tended to con- 
fuse the plan of the monastery as exposed. To obviate this confusion and 
render the remains as intelligible as possible to the visitor, this brick retaining 
wall has now been replaced by one of concrete, again left rough to represent 
the débris it supports. 

A prime essential for the preservation of these remains js adequate drain- 
age from their floors and pavements, since no roofs now protect them from the 
weather. To this end the original concrete floors of the cells and verandahs 
have been relaid, and to ensure that no water lies on them to jeopardise the 
safety of the high adjoining walls a new drain has been constructed below the 
floor of the long lower verandah on the south side of the monastery, to carry 
away the rain water that would otherwise collect there. This drain has been 
cut at the Devapala level, and it also Serves all the cells along this south side, 


to discharge into one of these, thence being carried through a hole cut into 
the exterior west wall of the Monastery, out to the court in front. 
The entrance vestibule of the monastery has been left at the Devapala 


level over the northern half of its plan and the stil earlier levels below have 
been exposed over the southern half, Drainage of these earliest levels has also 
been contrived by cutting a hole through the exterior parapet wall 





of the Vestj- 


bule, whence the water 1s taken through the concrete underpinning of the later 
stair approach, out again to the court in front. The effective drainage of gl] 


the many levels exposed presented something of a problem, 
ments adopted have got over the difficulty. 

The later stair approach just mentioned Was underpinned with concrete 
on its external face in the previous year, and durin, the year under review 
the exposed core of the interior has similarly been underprinted, the débrig 


but the Arrange- 
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on which it was founded having been cut away to permit of this, As has 
been remarked in the previous report, the level from which this wide approach 
stair rises is some 10 feet above the next earlier level below, and as this earlier 
level had to be exposed, the later stair has had to be held up in the air, as it 
were, on concrete underpinning along all sides, the underpinning representing 
the débris that existed beneath 1. 

Inside the inner quadrangle of the monastery the chabutra in front of the 
brickbuilt “Caves” has been relaid with concrete; and in the N.-E. eorner of 
the quadrangle a drain outlet, bricked up in an early repair of the wall, has 
been opened out again to disclose the evidence it afiords of the level of the 
courtyard paving when the drain was in use, 

The drains from the courtyard, at all the three levels at which they exist, 
represent each a different period of’ occupation. All these three drains take 
off from the N.-E. corner of the courtyard and proceed each through the second 
cell from the north along the east front, to discharge outside the monastery. 
This cell has now been excavated down to the bottommost drain, andis being 
left open as a sort of man-hole to facilitate the clearing of this drain, which 
has been made use of again to carry away water from the courtyard of the 
monastery. The excavation was taken through the solid brick hearting in 
which the three superimposed drains were enclosed, and the needful under- 
pinning of ruined portions of the cells wall thus revealed has been done. 

In the S.-E. corner of the monastery the original stair at the Devapala level, 
which gave access to the upper storeys of the building, has been repaired with 
new concrete treads to conform with the old work. 

Monastery Site No. 4.—In this monastery all the cells, both of the Devapala 
level and of the later level above, along the northern side and again along the 
northern half of the east side have now been put in repair, the work involving 
extensive underpinning and the imsertion of concrete lintels over the door-heads 
(Pl. VIII, e and 4). 

Underpinning has also been done to the corner of the entrance vestibyle 
at this level, where the original wall was badly shattered and bulged towards 
its bottom. The exposed wall tops throughout the monastery have now been 
made watertight with a layer of concrete, which has been covered over with 
brick hearting as usual to preserve the natural appearance of the rumed re- 

Monastery Annex, Site No. 5.—The long exterior wall on the east side, 
which was substantially repaired in the previous year, was raised some two feet 
higher, and the repair completed with a layer of concrete and superimposed 
hearting to make the wall watertight. 

Monastery Site No. 6—The most extensive work done during the year 
was at this monastery, the fourth from the south along the eastern monastery 
Here the cell walls on all four sides of the quadrangle were put into 








range. | 2 | 
repair, much of the old work having to be dismantled and rebuilt, so badly 


shattered and bulged was it found on excavation. In this work the original 
little wall niches and cross-bar holes have been repeated im the repair, as 
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well as the special construction of the door jambs and sills to accommodate the 
original joinery, though the old wood doors and frames themselves are not 
being replaced. Included in this repair was the main shrine chamber, cen+ 
trally in the east side. 

The tops of these cell walls have bean made watertight with a layer of 
concrete concealed from view beneath a few courses of brick hearting (Pls. IX 
and X). | 

The monastery is on a large scale, measuring some 150’ x 120° along the 
cell walls, and the height to which these walls were refaced averaged some eight 
feet, 

The main west entrance of this Monastery was also built up, largely from 
the foundations, the ruin of this portion having been all but complete. De- 
finite, though fragmentary, evidence of its*individual features had however sur- 
vived, and advantage was taken to reconstruct them in the repair. The col- 
lapsed exterior wall along the eastern front af the monastery was also built 
up again for ita whole lensth to the approximate height of the call walls around 
the interior court, 

Brick-making operations, etc.—About 117,000 bricks of the special large 
Gupta size needed for the appropriate repair of the Nalanda remains were 
made on the site by the Archwological Superintendent at a cost of Rs, 19 per 
thousand, as contrasted with Rs. 55 per thousand quoted by an outside con- 
tractor. In addition, 11,000 bricks of modern British size were made at a corre- 
spondingly reduced cost. The earth used for making these bricks was obtained 
from the actual excavation of the remains, so that a double economy was 
achieved through the saving in digging and carrying. The equivalent of ap- 





in both areas of the * resistance couple ” galvanized iron wire netting, so that 
the lintels could be used equally well either side up. 

As has been indicated in the foregoing, these lintels have been used as 
necessitated for door heads of cells and for supporting on their own alignment 
later structures that had been erected on the ruins of earlier ones, where both 
are being left exposed to view. 

The. conservation of the JARASANDHA-KA-Barrnan at Rasgem under refer- 
ence in the last report was carried further by relaying it] 








year was Rs, 999. 
_ A short length of the “ New Forr” way, at Rajom 
tion.» This length of wall is situated immediately opposite the Dik Bungalow 





and is relatively well preserved. Here the fragmentary stones of an incon- 
Brious repair by the Public Works Department a few years back were dismantled 
and replaced by massive old boulders retrieved from the vicinity and set up 
in the wall more in keeping with the character of the old work, The cost of 





| 


these repairs was Rs, 125 against a revised allotment of Rs. 349; and they 
were an item in the original estimate of Rs, 4,853, against which the expenditure 
incurred to date amounts to Hs, 1,614. | 

A further sum of Rs. 23, against an estimate of Rs, 24, was spent on re- 
newing the damaged tiled roof of the little sculpture shed erected on the site 
of a ruimed Jams Tempie on the Varenar Huw at Rasam. The shed houses a 
few sculptures of the Late Medieval period, including two images of the Buddha 
seated on a lion throne in the conventional attitude of meditation and four 
other sculptures which have not been fully identified. 

A brief note on the history of Rajgir and a description of the remains 
will be found in the report for the year 1924-25. 

At the Toms or Maxapum Sean Davtar at Manger in the Patna District, 
a sum of Rs. 93 against an estimate of Rs. 92 was spent on petty repairs to 
the modern timber framework supporting the roof of the old mosque in the 
tomb enclosure. An architectural note on the tomb, which was erected early 
+) the 17th Century and is one of the finest monuments of the Mughals left 
1 the Province, has been given in the report for the year 1922-23. 

At the two old Cuero Forrs at Pabamau, the Peraxa and Naya QImLA, 
located in the dense jungle of the Forest Reserve, the repairs described in the 
previous report were completed at a cost of Rs, 4,055 against an estimate of 
Rs, 4,080, Rs. 657 bemg spent during the year. The principal work that was 
left to be done was the removal of the remaining portions of the great roots 
that penetrated and interls the ruined walls of the forts. These heavy 
foots and stumps have now almost all been removed, and the few portions that 
remain are being destroyed by periodic treatment with sulphuric acid, pour- 
ed into holes bored deep into the stumps. A description of the forts has 
been given in the report for the year 1922-23, along with a brief note on their 
history. 

The urgent repairs under reference in the previous report for the conser- 
vation of the remains on the RowrascARH ForT have now been completed at 
a total cost of Rs. 20,017,’ of which the Local Government generously con- 
tributed half; the expenditure in the year under review was Rs. 17,613,° 
and the Archzological Department's allotment Rs. $,8082 The estimate for 
this work was Rs. 25,182.* 

Roofs have been made watertight with new concrete terracing on the many 
individual palaces in MAN Simon's Manan; and the fallen and dilapidated oriel- 
balconies of the Darpar Han and the Barapart therein have been respect- 
ively rebuilt and repaired. Two heavy buttresses have been erected against 
the bulging western wall of the Darbar Hall, which may now be considered 
secure against any danger of collapse (PL. XI, @ and 4). 

Chhajja joints generally about the palaces have been secured against leak- 
age, along with the junctions of the balcony roofs with the fagades from which 
ee et ee 

1-3 Erolusive of agency charges at 23 per cent. 

‘Inclusive of agency charges. 
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they project ; 
quite weathertight—a prime essential for thei 





Concrete terracing, again, has also been done on the Guazr Darwaza, the- 
Rajeuat Gare, the Lar Darwaza, the Soveny Danwaza, and the Karpauria 
GATE, in the circumvallations of the Fort; and lesser bvaterproofing repairs 
carried out to the roofs of the Jamz Massy of Suer Swan, w Toms and Mosque 
of Hanpas Kuax, and the Tome of Sagi Suntan, within the Fort area, 

In addition to the above works, a number of items in the second estima 


of Rs. 21,179! for less urgent repairs were put in hand: and new conarebe 









each at Suer Swan's Toms, Hassan Suan’s Toms, and Atrwar Kuan’s Toun. 
The importance of these monuments for the architectural and political history 
of the province is well known; and the accommodation now provided on the- 
spot for the chaukidars will ensure more adequate protection of the monuments. 
against damage and defacement. 

A descriptive account of these tombs and a historical note on the Surj- 
dynasty associated with them have already been given in the report for 1929.93, 

At Arran House, the well-known Mutiny Memorial at ARRAH, in the Shah- 
bad District, the lightning conductors Were overhauled and put in order at a 
cost of Rs. 78, against an estimate of Rs, 92. A brief historical note on this. 
monument has heen given in the report for the Year 1993-94 

Towards completing the small residue of repairs under reference in the last 
report at the minor temples at BHUVANESVAR in the Cuttack District, ag) 
of Rs, 217 was spent, bringing the cost of this work to date to Rs. 670 against 
an estimate of Rs. 806, A description of the work has been given in detail in 
that report and an ac-onnt of the Bhuvanesyar temple architecture in the Leport 
for 1929-23, 

On the acquisition of group of what are believed to be Vento Buriat 
Mounps at Nanpancarn. in the Champaran District, a sum of Rs. 2,027 was. 
spent against an allotment of Ris. 2,190, The mounds are situated on the land 
of the Bettiah Raj, and the cost of acquiring them represents the sum paid. 
sation to the raiyats; the Raj and its tenants having express. 


aS compe if 





their unwillingness to execute an agreement jn respect of the mounds maar 


Section 5 of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. The mounds were ex- 





* Exclusive of agenoy charyes, 
"The total grant made by the Atchwological Department for thess Robtace.. en 
agoney charges of Ra 2.909. ‘sgarh repairs waa Ra, 9.994 plua 
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cavated by Dr. Bloch in 1905, and his detailed account of the discoveries made 
in them and the evidence they afford for associating the mounds with the pre- 
Mauryan period and possibly even the Vedie period of India has been given in 
the report for the year 1905-06, . 

Of the monuments under maintenance nearly all have been desoribed in 
previous reports; the following may be mentioned here :— 

The Cuanpesvarnt Prouar at Jaspur in the Cuttack District. This is a 
graceful shaft of Late Gupta origin, standing 33 feet high to the top of its 
capital. It is based on a pedestal of three square superimposed blocks, to- 
gether nearly 5-6" high, and the shaft itself is a monolith of some 19'-6" in 
height and 3'-6" in diameter. The shaft is 16-sided for the greater part of 
its height and is surmounted by a 16-sided capital, 4 feet high, ornamented with 
kirtimukha heads festooned with heavy pearl garlands. Over this member 1s 
a lotus calyx, and over this again a square slab carved with a cyma reversa 
moulding on two of the opposite faces and with three atlantes on the other 
two. The whole pillar, except for the base pedestal, which is left rough, 
is exquisitely chiselled and highly polished. The crowning figure on the abacus 
18 NISsIne 5 it was probably A Garuda, It seems probable, too, that the rough 
base now exposed was originally intended to be encased with an ornate facing, 
and possibly such a facing has been removed. 





CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 


By Mr, J. A. Page. 

A further sum of Rs. 6,508, making Rs, 14,966 to date, was spent towards 
completing the repairs that have been in hand for the past three years on the 
Fort Watts at Cuanpa. ‘The current allotment for this work was Rs, 6,514- 

These repairs, which had for their end the weatherproofing of the four main 
gates and khirkis and a limited length of the fort wall adjoming them, have 
now been completed except for a small amount of work remaming at the Jat- 
pura Gare. Gate roofs and the tops of their flanking bastions have been 
relaid, for the most, with stone flags on a concrete bed, the heat of Chanda 
‘1 the summer being so great as to render an exposed concrete surface unsuitable. 
A large item in the outlay was the re-building of the fallen bastion of the 
Bursa Gate (Pl XI, ¢ and d). 

The Chanda Fort is perhaps the most interesting example of a Gond fortifica- 
tion that has survived, and the repairs now done may be hoped to keep its 
principal features in existence for many years to come, A description of the 
Fort and a brief note on the Gonds who founded it in the 15th century have 
been given in the report for the year 1922-23. 

In completing the work of raising the height of the new walls erected in 
the breaches of the two ruined bastions of the Batarur Fort, in the Akola 
District, 2 further sum of Rs, 59 was spent, making a total of Rs, 1,727 against 
an estimate of Rs. 1,956. The need for the work has been explained in the 
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last report, and in that for the year 1022-23 a description of the fort and a 
brief note on its history are given, 

At the old Bahmani Forr of GawitgaRH in the Amraoti District of Berar 
the repairs described in detail in the last report were carned to completion at 
a total cost of Rs. 3,203 against an estimate of Rs, 3,201, Rs. 1,366 being spent 
during the year, 

The three disturbed arches st the south end of ‘the prayer chamber in 
the Jamz Masyrm have been supported on a tee-iron framing beneath their 
softs: and three buttresses have been erected against the inclining west wall 
of this mosque. The remains of the solitary little chhatiri on the north end 
pylon of the mosque have been secured, and the one surviving instance of this 
feature in the contemporary architecture of the district has thus been preserved, 
The ugly white pointing and plaster coating that disfigured the Dewar Gare of 
the fort and its ruined flanking bastion have now been removed and replaced by 
other pointing, toned down te blend with the Weathered appearance of the old 
fabric; and the walls that blocked the archways of the so-called Raw] Manan 
have heen cleared away. A brief note on the history of the Gawilgarh Fort 
and a description of its features will be found in the report for 1922-99, 

In the Font or Asincarm in the Nimar District repair was carried out to 
the entrance gateway of the Jamz Massp, a splendid piece of architecture in 
the Faruqi style that was erected in the reign of the Mughal Emperor Shah 
Jahan. 

This gateway is a triple-arched structure at the south-east corner of the 
mosque enclosure, and owing to the collapse, many years ago, of the dalan 
contiguous to it on the south, the thrust of the roof vaults has been left un- 
countered, with the result that dangerous cracks and displacements - have appeared 
In the fabrie, To remedy this a heavy rubble stone buttress now been 
erected against the exposed arch pillars and broken vault at the south end of 
the gate, and the disturbed arches over the pillars through the gateway have 
been supported on four new masonry piers centrally beneath their soffits. The 
cracks and open joints in the masonry have been closed with mortar, and the 
conerete roof of the gate has been grouted with cement to keep the structure 
watertight. The expenditure incurred on this work was Rs. 369 against an 
estimate of the same amount. The Asirgarh fort and its Jami Masjid have 
been described in the report for the year 1922-93. whera & note on their history 
is also given, 

An important work carried ont at Burnanrur during the ‘year wag the 
‘erection of a masonry revetment wall below the Toms op Suan Nawaz Kaw 
to resist further erosion of the high river bank on which it is built, 

This erosion had already gone so far as to bring about the collapse of half 
of one of the detached little corner pavilions that originally formed a group 
with the tomb, though this appears to have occurred many years ago, Ea 
three years back an attempt to counter this erosion by means of a Series of 
groynes constructed of ballies and stones was made, with the idea of diverting 
the river flow in the monsoon floods. This expedient, however, lias not proved 
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n success; for the groymes have suffered severely in each monsoon, It, is 
hoped that the revetment wall now built will achieve its purpose and safeguard 
the fine old 17th century tomb above. An architectural description of this 
tomb and a note on Shah Nawaz Khan have already been given mm the report 
for 1924-25. The cost of constructing the revetment wall amounted to Rs, 3,366 
against an estimate of the same figure. In addition, a sum of Rs. 43 was 
spent on minor works to the groynes. | 

At Eray, in the Saugor District, the colossal image of the Boar mecarna- 
tion of Vishnu had developed serious cracks throughout its body, and with 
a view to forestalling further damage a series of brass bands have been fixed 
around the image both circumferentially and laterally, Opportunity has been 
taken in this repair to refix in position a large carved piece that had fallen long 
ago from the flank of the boar. The necessity for these bands is regrettable 
but it is hoped that when they weather to a characteristic dull grey-green they 
will not be aggressively conspicuous; there is, unfortunately, no other way 
of dealing with the damage. This boar forms one of a group of Sth century 
emains here that are of exceptional interest even apart from their Gupta origin ; 
for, as mentioned in the report for 1923-24, where a description of them in some 
detail is given, they bear important historical inscriptions associated with the 
Gupta dynasty and with the Hun invasion of India, The estimate for this 
work as revised was Rs. 313 and Rs. 316 were spent on it. 

The Siva Devi Tempte at Deorpisa, in the Drug District, was also under 
repair, a sum of Rs, 422 against an estimate of Rs. 733 having been spent on 
the building up in plain ashlar of a gap in the decorated plinth of the sikhara 
wall that had been promiscuously filled with old carved stones, the reconstruc- 
tion in similar masonry of the ruined porch-plinth, the replacing of missing 
paying in the shrine floor, and the filling of cracks in the disturbed masonry 
of the facade over the entrance doorway. The temple, a Saivite shrine, ap- 
pears to date from early Maratha times. It is constructed of red sandstone 
elaborately carved from base to crowning dmalaka, and it is practically intact, 
except for a fallen porch. The attenuated form of the sikhara is emphasised 
by the treatment of multiple facets ito which it is vertically divided; the 
sontral facet in each facade being itself decorated with a diminutive <ithara 
form. The subdued lace-like surface decoration of the upper Sikhara is -con- 
trasted below with a horizontal treatment of undereut bands binding the many 
facets into unity; and the contrast is blended into harmony by the undereut 
zmalaka-blocks that ascend the four corners of the sikhara. Four continuous 
hands of sculptural carving decorate the lower facade, separated by undercut 
mouldings; and the high moulded plinth below is ornamented with conven- 
tional designs. A large and elaborately treated dmalaka crowns the , whole 
and although the ornamentation that envelopes the temple is so profuse, :it. is 
appropriately subordinated to the general design. The sculptural carving, port- 
rays human and celestial figures and griffins, and includes images of Sirya, 
Siva, Durgi, Lakshmi and Ganesa. A dedicatory figure of this last deity also 
appears centrally in the doorway lintel, flanked by the usual Navagraha figures. 

: a2 
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Close to the temple is a Sati Pillar, which changes from a square shape below 
to sixteen sides and then circular; it bears the usual sun and moon and fore- 
arm ut the top, and an all but obliterated Nagari inscription at the base. 

On the Kanrat Devan Tempte at Raranrvr, in the Bilaspur District 
repairs were in progress against an estimate of Rs, 564, the amount spent 
during the year being Rs. 512. The: temple, which is a square two-storeyed 
atructure built on the edge of a tank, was becoming dangerously dilapidated 
through the subsidence of the walls on the south and west sides which caused 
them to incline outwards and crack at the corner. To arrest this movement 
three substantial buttresses are bemg erected, two on the west side and one 
on the south facing the tank. Cracks and open joints in the disturbed walls 
are being filled with mortar, and new ashlar masonry provided where the old 
fuce-work had gone. <A descriptive note on this temple and a brief account 
of the local Haihaya Rajas who are reputed to have built it have already 
been given in the report for the year 1922-23. 

Of the monuments under maintenance a large number have already been 
described in previous reports; the following may be mentioned here — 

The Mananeo Tremere at Kopat, in the Damoh District. This little 
shrine, which probably dates from the 12-13th century, is now much ruined, 
the original porch and approach steps and much of the upper portion of the 
sikhara tower having disappeared. The rest of the fikhara, however, js largely 
intact, and is noteworthy for the elaborate decoration that adorns it, Tits 
facades are in the Pajicharatna style of five recessed planes with a dominating 
central facet; and while the upper portion of its curving sikhara js treated 
with a flat lace-like pattern of diminutive chaitya-shape » undercut atthe angle- 
facets with square dmalaka forms, the lower fagade is decorated with three 
rows of sculptured figurines alternating with continuous moulded string-courses : 
among these figurines are represented Siva and Ganeda, 

The door-jambs of the entrance are elaborately ornamented with figures 
of Ganga ond Yamuna, door-keepers, and human pairs in amorons attitudes » 
and on the lintel above are carved the Nine Planets and the Seven Mothers of 
Hinduism along with Siva, and GaneSa. Inside the temple are a couple of 
the usual fiigas. Close to the temple is an attendant structure, locally known 
as the Mara or Treasury, for the accommodation of the pajari and pilgrims - 
a simple building of columnar-trabeate construction, now much ruined, in 
which the remains of a small grain store in one of the bays are still ty he 
seen, the presence of this feature being responsible for the local designation 
ci Treasury . = 

The remains of Taree FALLEN TEMPLES in the neighbouring villages of 
Papamrur and Ganesupur, in the Bhandara District. These ruins are prin- 
cipally noteworthy for the great size of their component structural members 
which now lie in heaps on the sites of the old shrines, These stones are of 
very rough and coarse texture, a circumstance that probably accounts to a large 
extent for the almost total lack of carved decoration on them, On one of the 
Padampur shrines practically the only decoration is a roughly carved dedi. 
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catory figure of Ganeéa in the centre of the doorway lintel, which is indicative 
of a Saivite shrine. From the traces of plaster still adhering to some of the 
stones it would appear that the temples were originally finished in this material, 
In the absence of any definite internal evidence it is difficult to assign a date 
to these shrines, but from the great size and simplicity of their structural mem- 
bers it seems certain that they must date from very early medieval times. 

The ruined remains of the Four at Pavunr, also in the Bhandara District. 
Only some 500 yards of the original circumvallations now exist of the Pauni 
Fort, the remainder being traceable only in the encircling mounds of its débris. 
This portion is located on the west side of the fort and embraces the south- 
west corner. It is quite well preserved and is a very picturesque feature, 
raised, as it is, on a low hillerest that runs alongside the road into Pauni village. 
This length of wall is surmounted by large kanguras in relief and contains five 
bastions, on two of which are raised small chhattris in pairs; and at the north 
end of the remains is a large arched gateway, The upper part of the fort 
svall is of brick and the lower of stone. The Pauni Fort was built by the 
Marathas, and was the scene of a successful assault by the British in the cam- 
paign against Appa Sahib im 1818. 

The ruins of the Visunu TEMPLE at Ramrex, in the Nagpur District. All 
that now survives of this temple is a ruined porch and a mutilated image, life- 
size, of the Vamana Avatara or Dwarf Incarnation of Vishnu, which are locat- 
ed on the crest of the western ridge of the Ramtek hill. The porch is a simple 
stone structure composed of two square front pillars of grey stone, with lintels 
and roof slabs of the same material, and, behind these pillars, four half-pillars 
resting on an ornamental dado and themselves lightly decorated with simple 
carving; these latter portions of the structure are of red sandstone as again 
‘s the Vishnu image. The temple is reputed to be the oldest at Ramtek 
and from the style of the remains they are probably assignable to the Early 
Medisval period. 





Enamelled iron notices for protected monuments. 

A further sum of Rs. 932, against a current allotment of Rs. 950, was spent 
on the purchase of 114 notices on enamelled sheet-iron for erection at the 
protected monuments in the Central Provinces. The total number of such 
notices now obtained is 351, namely forty in English, 186 in Hindi and 125 
in Marathi, and this number meets the needs of every monument m the pro- 
vince, with a reserve of 20 per cent.! These notices convey a warming against 
damage and defacement under the penal provisions of the Ancient Monu- 
ments Preservation Act of 1904, and English notices will only be erected, in 
addition to veracular notices, at those monuments that are likely to be visit- 
ed by Europeans, 4 single notice in the local vernacular only being provided 
for the others. The notice boards are bemg stored in the office of the Archmolo- 
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gical Superintendent and will be issued as required on application by the Public 
Works Department officers concerned. 


BENGAL AND ASSAM. 
By Mr. K. N. Dikshit. 

The expenditure on conservation in Bengal amounted to Rs. 26,864 during 
the year 1927-28, covering as many as seventeen items of special repair works 
on which a sum of Rs. 17,659 was spent, the balance being the charges on ac- 
count of annual repairs. The most important work is that relating to the 
preservation of the colossal temple excavated at Panarrur where a sum of 
Rs. 5,500 was spent, Below will be found an account of the exploration 
carried out at this site during the year, 

[It is difficult to determine with accuracy the plan of the Jaina Vihara of 
Guhanandi which we have reason to believe existed at the Paharpur temple 
site from at least early Gupta times (4th-ith century A.D.). ‘With the excep- 
tion of the remains of the Jaina Stipa of Kushin date excavated by Cunning- 
ham at Mathura, no example of a structural Jaina monument in Northern 
India before the medieval period has ever been discovered. If the later 
Gupta temple and the early Pfila Vihara are to be considered more or less as 
expansions and amplifications of the original Jaina Vihira, one can imagine 
a square shrine with four entrances facing four images of the Arhats (Chatur- 
mukha, modern Chaumulha) with probably an antechamber on each side form- 
ing what may be called a Sarvatobhadra (symmetrical on all sides) Vihdra. 
A monastery for the residence of Sramanas or Jaina monks may have existed 
at some distance from the shrine. The existence of Chaturmukha and Barva- 
tobhadra temples is known to Jainism in different ages and climes. Inde 
Fergusson’ has called the “ four-faced" temple as the peculiar Jaina Fores 
With the gradually increasing power of Brahmanism under the influence of 
the Gupta Empire and the rise of Mahayanism in Bengal, itseems likely that 
some time in the 5th or 6th century A.D. the vast seheme of extension of the 
Chaturmukha Vihira was undertaken. The height of the building must have 
been considerably raised, probably enveloping the earlier structure im the 
centre; three terraces built in which the main shrine sop oe the top of the 
highest terrace; the second provided with halls and antechambers surrounded 
by a continuous circumambulatory passage with farther projections added at 
the four cardinal points to extend the building proportionate to its height; 
and an extensive staircase provided on the north for access to the circum- 
ambulatory verandahs on the first and second terraces. The scheme of em- 
bellishment of the walls of the basement and of the first and second terraces 
comprised the fixing of horizontal bands of ornamental brickwork, cornic 
terracotta plaques and stone images in niches, and refers itself essentially to the 
late Gupta epoch, ronghly the 6th century A.D. The evidence of later repairs 


' History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. TI, p, 23, 
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of walls, floors and halls, involving the resetting and to a less extent renewal 
of whole friezes of plaques attributable to the Sth and 10th centuries A.D, 
does not indicate the addition of any of the fundamental elements of the plan 
and decoration of the Late Gupta temple. The foundations of the outer walls 
of the basement were indeed laid solid to a depth of 8’ below the original ground 
level and strongly supported by 19 offsets projecting not less than 8’-9", from 
the main wall, with the result that the adjacent parts of the walls just above 
the foundations are in the most perfect condition while other parts have more 


or less suffered. It can therefore be assumed without hesitation that the type 


of structural temple at Paharpur which is so far unknown to Indian archeology 
was evolved in the Gupta period in Bengal itself, its probable origin being 
traceable to the fourfaced Jaina temple. 

The text-books on architecture are agreed that the three main divisions 
of Indian temple architecture are the Indo-Aryan (or Négara), the Dravidian 
and the Chalukya (or Vesara). The typeof symmetrical (Sarvatobhadra) tem- 
ple with three or four raised terraces (tritala or chatustala) we find at Paharpur; 
was not apparently developed further on Indian soil and was ultimately for- 
gotten. It can however be recognized, as the type of Indian architecture 
which most profoundly influenced that of Further India, especially Burma, Java 
and Cambodia. The nearest approximation to the plan and superstructure ol 
the Pabarpur temple that can be found anywhere is that afforded by the 
temples known as Chandi Loro Jongrang and Chandi Sewn close to Prambanam 
in Central Java. The general view of the former! with its angular projections, 
truncated pyramid shape and horizontal lines of decoration reproduces the pro- 
minent characteristics of the Indian monument. The inner plan of the Chandi 
Sawn? shrine strikingly resembles the plan of the central shrine and second 
terrace at Paharpur. As these examples date from the 9th century A.D.) or 
about three centuries later than Paharpur, the possibility is clearly suggested 
of the Indian example being the prototype. In view of the closer similarity 
between these types, it seems unnecessary to suggest any later source of Java- 
nese inspiration. * The communication between astern India and the Archi- 

waa most active between the Sth and 9th centuries A.D., and much 
art, architecture and 





at the Indian influence that can be traced in Indonesia 
religion can be attributed to this imtercourse. 

The conservation measures adopted at PaHwARPUR aimed at the preserva- 
tion of the existing structure, without attempting to restore or replace any 
missing or displaced members, and were limited in particular, to the south- 
western-and south-eastern quadrants of the monument. The general view of 

TCoomvaswamy? History of Indian and Indonesian Art, PL. CXV, No.8 

Fergusson: History of Indian ond Kastern Architecture, Vol. IT, p. 435, 

1 Coomarazwamy (History of Indian and Indonenan Art, p. 205) suggests that Kashmir was presumably the 
surce of Sumatran Mahfiyina Buddhism and that the Stipa founded ded by Lalitiditys ya's minister int (cirem 725) waa pra- 
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the monument from south-west (Pl. XII, a) illustrates what is now the best 
preserved side and affords a-glimpse of what the monument must have originally 
looked like in its solid strength with the lines of its projecting and re-entering 
angles continued vertically to a height of 40’ across horizontal bands of mould- 
ing over the terraces, rising one upon another. Pl. XII, } shows the details of 
the south-eastern quadrant, Pls. XIII and XIV, @ and 6 illustrate details of 
the treatment of the high walls and windows of the second terrace. The con- 
dition of the leaning basement wall in the south-west sector, and its Improve- 
ment after repairs can be seen at a glance from figures ¢ and d of PL. ATV. 
An important monument in hand for conservation was the Stoxe Pmmuar 
near Mancauparr in the District of Dinajpur, known variously as the Badal 
pillar, Haragauri pillar or Garudastambha pillar. In a flat and moist country, 
where the only memorials of pre-Muhammadan times are the jungle-clad mounds 
and half-silted tanks—thanks to the human and natural destructive agencies— 
it is refreshing to meet a real monument, carrying the visitor through the space 
of a thousand years at a glance. The pillar of which the shaft is broken and 
the top together with the Garuda capital is lost, contains an almost complete in- 
scription in twenty-nine beautifully engraved lines. Tt extols in flowery lan- 
guage the family and deeds of Guravamiéra, the hereditary Brahman minister 
of the Pala King Narayanapala, whose rule extended over more than half a 
century in the latter part of the 9th and the opening years of the 10th century 
A.D. Since 1780, when the pillar was first brought to the notice of Sir Charles 
Wilkins, it has been known to be in a slanting position. A pucca cemented 
platform was later erected and an iron fence set up around the hase, As the 
site where the pillar has been fixed is liable to heavy floods, it was considered 
necessary to raise the platform and renew and extend the old worn-out fencmg. 
Before doing so, the platform was removed on one side and the foundations of 
the pillar exposed, with a view to examine the possibility of straightening the 
pillar. It was found on excavating to a depth of 4’ that the pillar-shaft was 
simply resting on dry stone pitching, jomed together by iron dowels, the whole 
on a substratum of concrete. The weakness of the foundations of this pillar 
as compared with other ancient pillars, must have been one of the causes of 
its obliquity. The cracks visible in the upper portion of the shaft were found 
to extend right to the bottom and any further attempt to expose the founda- 
tions or reset the pillar in the perpendicular would have resulted in irreparable 
damage, It was considered safer to leave the pillar in the same sloping posi- 
tion with the lower part of the shaft imbedded as before in the brick platform. 
Further work of extending the fencing is expected to be done next year. 
The Jatar Deut or “temple of matted hair” was another monument in 
Bengal where Rs. 1,515 were spent during the year, mostly in providing iron 
spikes for access to the top of the spire and thus making it possible to eradicate 
periodically the Inxuriant vegetation growing over it. Its situation in. the 
heart of the Sunderbans country surrounded by thick forest and deep rivers 
renders it almost inaccessible. The existence of such a temple is in itself 
a forceful reminder of the days when the Sunderbans were less sparsely peopled 









and not entirely given over to natural fo onside: 

architectural merit, its tall brick spire profusely ornamented on the exterior 
with its own miniatures and other geometric mouldings being one of the few 
remaining examples of the Indo-Aryan or Niagara style extant in Bengal. An- 
other example of the same style in Bengal is the Siddhesvara temple at Bahulara 
in District Bankura, a slight difference manifesting itself m the more curvilmea 
outlme of the spire of the latter. The Bahulara temple has been wean to 
as early a date as the 10th century A.D. by Dr. Coomaraswamy,' although 
previous investigators? did not take it to be so early in date. It is posatble 
that the earlier date is a century or two too early, but there can be no doubt 
that these two examples of the brick Sikhara type, cannot be far removed in 
date from their stone prototypes so well known from the Bhuvanesvara style 
of architecture, the latest example of which is dated the 12th century A.D. 

The Panpara Tempte near Caaxpan on the left bank of the Bhagirathi 
which was provided with a wire fence during the year at a cost of Rs. 577 is a 
charming little example of the modern Bengali style of temple architecture, 
with the curved “ bamboo-line” cornice richly moulded brick facade deco- 
ration consisting mostly of floral tracery imterspersed with mythological scenes. 
Tt lies within a distance of forty miles from Calcutta and was thoroughly re- 
paired seven years ago in accordance with a conservation note drawn up by 
Mr, Blakiston. 

Another temple closer to the metropolis, but on the mght bank of the 
Bhagirathi, is the so-called “ Pacopa or Henry Marrry” near the Howrah Water 
Works at Seeameore. It is a solid structure consistimg originally of a central 
chamber with verandahs on all sides, the curved cornice roof of the central 
shrine being higher than the similar verandah roofs. Originally built in the 
17th century A.D. to enshrine the locally celebrated image of Radhivallabha, 
it was subsequently abandoned because of the feared encronchment of the 
river, and the image withdrawn to the present temple at Serampore some time 
before 1800 A.D. It was then purchased by the Rev. David Brown, who made 
i+ over in 1806 to Henry Martin, the well-known missionary. Martin found an 
appropriate residence in this “cool old Pagoda” and consecrated the place 
as a Christian oratory. This transformation must have been accompanied 
by considerable rebuilding, in which most of the features of the Hindu temple 
seem to have disappeared. The temple-oratory with its whitewashed interior, 
plastered walls and floors and rounded arches, but with the double Bengali 
curvilinear roof stands as a vivid memento of the transformations through which 
it has passed. aah. See oe ee sets, yeerig ae for 
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the .Government of India has accomplished during the last twenty-five years, 
at any rate in Eastern India, that place is Gaver, the ancient capital of Bengal 
Well ktiown to European explorers since the early days of the East India com- 
pany, the ruins haye been described and illustrated in half a dozen publica- 
tions issued during the last hundred years and more; but not until the close 
of the last century was the hand of Government definitely raised to put a stop 
to the process of disintegration and decay and to reclaim the ruined mosques 
and tombs, towera and gates from the luxuriant jungle which had there estab- 
lished afirm hold. The ruins of Gaur mark the site of the biggest city, with 
the possible exception of modern Caleutta, ever founded in Eastern India, 
Like, its modern successor, it was situated on the eastern bank of the Bhagirathi, 
eid being hemmed in between the river on one side and large expanses of 
marshy land on the other, stretched lengthwise from north to south. Its 
citadel was situated almost midway between the extremities of the city and the 
royal palace and mner apartments enclosed by a lofty and imposing masonry 
wall, which still partially survives, under the name of “ Baisgazi” or * 22-yards 
wall"’ and has recently been cleared of all jungle. 

. There are reasons to believe that the city of Gaur was founded by some 
Pala prince long prior to the Muhammadan occupation in the early 13th cen- 
tury. A Sanskrit work called Ramacharita, written by a court poet of King 
Ramapala in the 11th century and describing the exploits of that King, refers to 
his founding of a new capital named after him as Ramivati. Its situation is 
described as between the Ganges and Karatoya rivers. The latter river is now 
a amall straggling stream in the Bogra District, but there are reasons to believe 
that at one time its lower course coincided with the present bed of the Maha- 
nandi. In that case the site of Ramifvati is to be sought for somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Gaur. The mention of Raméavati as a Pargana in the 
Sarkar of Jannatabad (Gaur) in Abul Fazl's- Akbarnama makes it certain that 
it was somewhere in the vicmity of Gaur. The city of Rimivati was probably 
in ruins, when the city of Lakhnauti (originally Lakshmanivati) raised its head, 
Tt is by the latter name that the Muhammadan conquerors knew the place ; 

although Rimavati was not, it appears, altogether forgotten till the times ines .of 
Akbar, even when its successor had already shared its fate. The tendency of 
the city seems to have been continually to extend to the south. Thus while 
ancient Ram&vati was to the north of Lakshmanivati or the early Muham- 
madan city of Gaur, Firozabad, the southernmost suburh of the crty has many 
important mosques built in the last period of the prosperity of Gaur, prominently 
among ‘which may be mentioned the Chhota Sona Masjid, which has been 
termed the gem of Gaur architecture. 

Although the city of Gaur must have been growing in prosperity after its 
conquest by the Muhammadans, no extant monuments can testify to its con- 
dition) or: style of the architecture of the 13th and the first half of the 14th 
century, when under Sultan Ilias Shah, the rival city of Pandua. some 20 miles 
to the north-east had become the capital. After its rehabilitation under Nasir- 
un-din Muhammad Shah, the city of Gaur attained the zenith of its Prosperity 
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in the latter part of the 15th century A.D. To this period and to the golden 
age of Hussain Shah and his son Nasrat Shah, roughly the quarter of the 
16th century A.D. are attributable the most important monuments, The imner 
citadel with its existing gateways, the Dakhil Darwaza on the north and 
the newly-repaired Gumti gateway on the east must be ascribed to the 1ith 
century. The exuberance of variegated encaustic tile work with which the 
facades and wall mouldings of buildings of this period such as the Lattan 
mosque and the Gumti gateway were decorated constitutes one of Its prin: 
cipal features. The clearance of the area between the Chika mosque and 
Gumti gateway has this year disclosed the existence of a floor of painted tiles 
of hexagonal pattern and a mosque with half-damaged stone pillars, marking the 
position of the bays. This area was examined with a view to determine the 
nature of the underground stone cells visible at a short distance to the east. 
As the digging proceeded it was clear that there were at least three cells (most 
probably intended to be used as graves) almost 4° deep, with a terraced floor 
and walls of dressed stone, their openings being closed by rough-hewn slabs 
of stone placed breadthwise from east to west, As traces of inhumation were 
discovered in two of the graves the work was immediately stopped and the 
craves filled in. It is probable that the mosque just to the west was built with 
the tombs some time about the 15th century A.D. The so-called Chika mosque 
further west is in all probability a tomb where Nasiruddim Muhammad himself 
and his immediate successors were buried‘ and it is not improbable that other 
less important people connected with the royal family were interred in close 
proximity to the royal tomb, The Gumti gateway and the area around must 
have fallen into disuse and been overtaken by complete ruin in the last quarter 
of the 16th century when the ae of Gaur was devastated; for in the attempt 
made by the ill-fated Shah Suja, a century later to restore the fortunes of 
the city, a new gate was built writhiin a short distance to the north, now ssa 
as the Lukachuri gate. 

A proposal is under consideration for housing the relics of Gaur now in 
the Collector's godown at Malda in the Gumti gateway, which should add. to, 
the interest of this historic place. 

An important monument in Eastern Bengal where an expenditure: al 
Rs. 3.780 on special repairs was recorded during the year is the Mosque oF 
Bana Apasw or Adam Shahid at Kazi Kasra in the village of Rapa. in: the, 
Dacea Distinct. From an A GREET preserved in its front wall, the mosque, 
Talaludain Fateh Shah, Sultan of Hengel, alttionsh: the eins, in whose name it 
was erected and part of whose remains are enshrined in the adjoining tomb is 
supposed to have lived some time in the 12th century A.D, The story goes 
that the aid of this renowned saint of Arabia was sought by some oppressed 
Muhammadan subject of King Ballailasena of Rampal and in the struggle that 
ensued, both the saint and the king lost their lives. Whatever the historical 
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truth underlying the tradition, it seems clear that Baba Adam must have been 
one of the earliest pioneers of Islam in the Vikrampur area, the most important. 
stronghold of Hindu and Buddhist influences in Eastern Bengal in the times 
immediately preceding the Muhammadan invasion. 
The mosque is a typical specimen of the early Pathan style of architecture 
in Bengal. It has two octagonal pillars apparently of Hindu origin, supporting 
the springs of arches of six domes. The front facade shows the typical curved 
cornice, being probably the earliest known example of this style in a Muham- 
madan building The three midrabs in the western wall were ornamented 
with beautiful moulded brickwork. The building seems to have suffered much 
by natural decay and from the imvasions of pirates from the Arracan coast, 
the latter being probably responsible for the denudation of the stone capitals 
of the pilasters in the walls. Conservation included the rebuilding of an en- 
tire row of domes and strengthening the others, rebuilding all spalled and dis- 
integrated brickwork in the interior walls and arches of the facades, under- 
pinning the foundations of the exterior walls, reconstruction of the cornice in 
accordance with the old construction and the waterproofing of the roof. 
txpenditure on conservation in Assam amounted during the year under 
report. to Rs. 11,210 of which Rs, 3,444 related to special repairs to 10 monu- 
ments and the balance was spent on annual repairs and maintenance charges. 
About the oldest remains preserved in the Brahmaputra valley are the 
ruins near the town of Tezpur, the headquarters of the Darrang District, 
These are the remains of a shrine of the Gupta period, consisting of a door- 
frame and other architectural fragments, at the village of Dan Parratrya, 2 
miles to the west of Tezpur. The temple ruins on the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra, 2 miles east of Tezpur, known as Bamunt Tempnes where 
Rs, 1,471 were spent, are later in date, going back to the rulers of the Harjara 
dynasty in the 9th-11th centuries. They are an imposing jungle-clad mass of 
displaced stones belonging to a group of temples, of which the mere outline 
of the foundations has now been laid bare. The architectural fragments, 
such as pillars, lintels, door-jambs, pediments, cornices, etc., have been arranged 
close to the plinths of the shrines and also along the winding pathway leading 
to the temple from the foot of the hill, Among the remains discovered this 
year, special mention must be made of two large stones with the ‘lion on 
elephant motif,’ now kept on the plinth of the shrine and a fragment of the back 
slab of a fine black basalt image showing a lion attacking an elephant with a 
rider on its back. The latter piece (now preserved in the Kamrip Anusandhan 
Samiti's Museum ot Gauhati) beara affinities to the work of the Late Pala 
period in Bengal, while the former must be regarded as a produet of the local 
school. , | 
The conservation programme in Assam includes the maintenance of an 
onuments associated with races in different stages of cul- 
ture who contribute not a little to the interest of the province forming the 
North-East Frontier of the Indian Empire. Thus, while huge monolithic stone 
memorials of the Khasi people, known as U Mawthoh Dur and U Mawtho Dur 
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Briew are maintained in the Khasi Hills, pillars of diverse shapes and designs 
and other, memorial stones in old settlements of the Kuchari and Naga races, 
such as Dimapur and Kasomiari Pathar, have been preserved in the tract 
bordering on the Kachari and Nigi Hills, im the centre of the Assam valley. 
This year, an addition to this group has to be recorded in the shape of some 
three memorial stones at Horvrant, fourteen miles in the jungles from Jamu- 
guri. The first stone known to the Lhota Nagas as “the King of Assam's 
hand basin” is, as its name inmplies, a single block of stene about 3’-6" in 
diameter carved into a trough ending in a spout, the rim of the cavity being 
used by the Nagas for sharpening their daos. The inside of the basin is carved 
with a floral design. Another oblong stone is carved into an open wedge- 
shaped trough and a third is an upright slab with a rudely carved hollow at the 
bottom. Dr. Hutton, Deputy Commissioner, Naga Hills, and Honorary Director 
of Ethnography in Assam, at whose suggestion these monuments have been 
protected, would connect all these relics with the present day ceremonial ob- 
servances of the Naga tribes, who in his opinion must have once boasted a 
higher civilization, until they were driven into the hills. Provision for erect- 
ing a wire fence and clearing jungle around these memorial stones at Horupam 
was made during the year at an expenditure of Hs. 99. 


MADRAS PRESIDENCY AND COORG. 


‘By Mr. A. H. Longhurst. 

A grant of Rs. 26,609 was sanctioned for the conservation of ancient 
monuments in the Madras Presidency and a total sum of Rs. 24,512-6 expended. 
At Hamer, the ancient capital of the Vijayanagar Kings, Rs. 5,303 were spent 
on annual repairs and the maintenance of roads and watchmen. The roads 
throughout this vast site are now in good order and the visitor is able to motor 
to all of the chief buildings, consisting of temples, palaces, durbar halls, pavi- 
lions, gateways and picturesque fortifications. Repairs were carried out to the 
famous Vitthala, Krishna Achyutaraya and Pattabhirama temples and also to the 
group of buildings in the Zenana Enclosure. Since the imstitution of a motor 
bus service between Hospet station and the Hampi mins the number of visitors 
+o the latter place has greatly increased. 7 

At Mananaurecram, popularly known as the “Seven Pagodas”’, the sea 
‘coast town of the ancient Pallava dynasty and famous for its wonderful group 
of rock-cut monuments and sculptures, special attention is being given to the 
upkeep of the roads and planting of trees so as to form shady avenues to the 
chief monuments. Last year, owing to want of rain at Mahabalipuram a 
number of young trees perished and these have been replaced this year by new 
plants which will require constant attention for the next three years or more. 
The monuments being mainly rock-cut structures, their conservation is a simple 
matter, but the famous Shore Temple, one of the few structural buildings there, 
is situated within a few feet of the sea. The whole of its front plinth had be- 
-COme undermined by the sea’s action and has had to be grouted and pointed 
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with cement to prevent further decay, This work has been completed and 
the temple is no longer in danger of being destroyed. In the same district 
annual repairs were carried out to the Dutch forts and cemeteries at SapRas and 
Punicat respectively, In the Kistna district, a sum of Rs, 742 was spent on 
tepairing cyclone damages to the Fort, Belfry, Powder Magazine and Dutch 
cemetery at MasutiraTAm; and petty repairs were effected to the Buddhist 
remains at GUNTAPALLE, JAGGAYYAPETA, GHANTASALA, AMARAVATI, SANKARAM 
and RamatirtHam. A total sum of Rs, 761 was spent on repairs and main- 
tenance of watchmen at Goory fort in the Anantapur district and annual re 
pairs were carried out to the historical Forrs at Gurramxonpa, Srmpxout, 
Rayakoral, Krisuwacmi, SanKkariprvs, Arun, Namakat, Ventorr, Arcor, 
DixpicuL and Ansenco. The repairs to these consisted mainly ‘in the removal 
of rank vegetation, reconstructing fallen portions of the ramparts and bastions, 
patch plaster work and the maintenance of watchmen, roads and paths. <A 
sum of Rs, 1,805 was sanctioned for special repairs to three ruined Hindu 
temples at DaNayakankorrar in the Coimbatore District. The inseTiptions 
in these temples are of considerable historic interest and show that Danayakan- 
kottal was an important town in the 14th Century A.D. Nothing now remains 
of the city, the whole site being overgrown with jungle. The conservation of 
these temples has been a somewhat difficult matter owing to want of labouy 
in this locality and also to the fact that building materials have to be 
transported a considerable distance over bad roads. The temples have how- 
ever now been saved from further decay, The remaining items of expendi- 
ture relate to the usual annual repairs effected to a large number of protected 
monuments throughout the Presidency all of which are being maintained in a 
good state of preservation, 

In the Province of Coorg a sum of Rs, 920 was sanctioned out of which 
Rs. 737 were spent. The work consisted of special repairs to the rampart 
walls of the Fort at Mercara and three Jam Tempies at Matiur, including 
cement plastering, pointing with surkhi mortar, removing trees, removal of roots 
from the walls as well as annual repairs to the roads, culverts and drains in- 
side the fort and approaches and repairs to masonry elephants, fences and 








By Mons. Charles Duroiselle. 

The people of Pacax, headed by some Buddhist monks, have recently 
shewn a desire to repair and embellish certain old temples and pagodas at 
Pagan which have fallen into a state of disrepair. U Wilatha, the abbot of 
the Ananda monastery and U Kawthanla, of the Tan i-taung monastery, 
Pagan, have undertaken to repair, with the help of public’ subscription, the 
Atwiszigon Pacopa which tradition attributes to Kunzaw Gyaungbyu, king 
of Pagan (1001-1921 A.D.). 
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The Atwin-Zigon, so called owing to its being situated within the walls of 
the city of Pagan and to distinguish it from the one without, the well-known 
Shwe-Zigon of Nyaung-U, whose erection was begun by Anawrata (1044-1107 
A.D.) and completed by his successor Kyanzittha (1084-1112 A.D.), is a stipa 
of conical type built on a raised platform. It is not a protected monument, 
but its antiquity is attested by local popular tradition and by a shrine dedi- 
cated to two guardian spirits erected on its western platform. The latter 
is a feature noticeable only among the oldest monuments at Pavan, and seems 
to be a vestige of the spirit worship of Burma in pre-Buddhistie days. The 
Hts has, for some time, been leaning dangerously to one side, with the result 
that some damage has been done to the dmalaka and to a portion of the sikhara 
beneath: and the dome the terraces shew signs of deterioration in not a 
few places. It is gratifying to note that the above mentioned monks have 
taken in hand such an urgent and useful work. A pleasing feature of this 
undertaking is the readiness displayed especially by U Wilatha, to accept the 
advice and guidance of the Archwological Supermtendent, in repairs of this nature. 

U Thathana, another Buddhist monk, abbot of the Sulamani monastery, 
Pagan, repaired, also with the help of public subscription, some of the brick 
and plaster images of the Buddha inside the Sunamant Tempe, which were 
in,a very bad state of preservation. These images were not the original statues 
which had deteriorated not only owing to the action of time, but as a result of 
the vandalism of treasure-hunters, and they had been repaired from time to 
time by pious devotees mostly at the instance of the monks living near by. 

A new copper Af was put up on the Loxdnanpa Pacopa by another 
monk in place of the old one, which was not only showing serious signs of decay 
hut considered too small in proportion to the size of the stupa. 

U Khema, a monk of Myinpagan, and others have been collecting funds 
for the installation of electric lights on the Lokananda pagoda and Mahabodhi 
temple. It is expected that the work will be finished in the near future. 

The Sunamant, LokANanpA and ManApopHr are protected monuments, 
maintained by the Central Government. The monks mentioned in the fore- 
going paragraphs obtained the necessary pern ission of the Archwological De- 
0 ment before undertaking the aforesaid works and detailed instructions were 
given them in each case as to the locating of the dynamo and the laying of the 
wires. 

The advent of motor vehicles has awakened the old capital from its secular 
slumber, and the construction of a metalled road from Nyaung-U (the landing 
place for mail steamers) to Pagan, about five miles, has brought about an 
astonishing imerease in the use of these vehicles ; so that now the exasperatinyly 
slow-going bullock carts have given way to motor-lorries, motor-buses and taxis, 
resulting in a considerable increase in the number of pilgrims and others visit- 
ing the monuments at Pagan. In the dry weather, these vehicles may he 
geen in every nook and corner, and wherever there is a road wide enough 
to allow them to pass. It is to be hoped they may prove a means of attracting 
to this old site visitors other than Burmese, 
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The conservation work undertaken by this Department may be divided into 
two heads, (1) Special repairs and (2) Annual repairs, The former consisted 
in the continuation of special repairs to the DuammayaziKa Pacopa at a cost. 
of Rs. 5,495, and of the construction of the garden on the Palace platform 
and special repairs to the pyatthats on the Fort walls at ManpaLay, at a cost 
of Rs, 2,066 and Rs. 4,439 respectively; special repairs to the KyauKKu 
OneMIN TEMPLE at Pacan at a cost of Rs. 1,630; providing an enclosure 
wall round the Pepmeyaune Pacopa, Pagan, at a cost of Rs. 278 and the 
construction of a shed for preserving antiquities at Mronauna in the Akyab 
District at a cost of Rs. 1,262, the sum spent for special repairs totalling 
Rs. 18,653 in all, 

It was expected that the repairs to the Daammayazixa would be com- 
pleted during the year under report, and a sum of Rs. 8,600 was originally set. 
apart for the purpose, a separate allotment being made for agency charges. 
But owing to lack of funds for work of a more urgent nature elsewhere, a 
sum of Rs, 3,000 had to be re-appropriated from the amount originally allot- 
ted; with the remaming sum, the Public Works Department Officer in charge 
suceeeded in completing the repairs to the inner enclosure wall and the pave. 
ment, the repairs to the main building and subsidiary temples having been 
completed last year. Repairs to the outer enclosure wall have also been taken 
in hand, and it is @nticipated that the entire work of conserving the Dham- 
mayazika will be entirely completed in the course of the next official year, 
thus giving to this beautiful and unique monument another long lease of life. 

A sum of Rs. 1,630 was spent on restoring the damage done by abnormal 
heavy rains in the year 1926 to the Kyavugeu Onan. This temple is a 
fine specimen of cut stone masonry and brick work; it is situated on the 
slope of a deep valley, and its plinth-level is about rane feat: below the level of 
the surrounding oountry, It is built up in four receding tiers, and the roof 
of the uppermost tier—a flat terrace of lime concrete—is on a level with the 
adjoining country; the earth adjoming the building on either side of the slope 
is reinforced by brick retaiming walls. During the heavy rains in 1926, water 
percolated throngh the lime concrete in the roof and caused the collapse of a 
portion of the wall on the north-west side. The débris fell on to the terrace 
below and carried along with it a portion of the wall on to the roof of the 
storey underneath. The repairs consisted in rebuilding the fallen walls with 
old Burmese bricks in lime mortar and renewing the cracked concrete roof 
above. Provision was also made for draining off the rain water that might 
collect at the back of the temple. 

The PesINGyYAUNG is situated in the Pagan village, with houses on both 
sides; its enclosure wall had disappeared, um Oncae Ao :peotent, i, Sgateay sie 
depredations of boys and animals and to keep it clean, a brick wall provi 
with a small wooden gate was built around it at a cost of Rs, 273, on, the. moder 
of those existing around the neighbourmg monuments, The new walls are 
2’ 9” high and 18" thick and were elk of leiok and mind seen the upper 
layer being set in lime. 
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At Mronaunc in the Akyab District a wooden shed has been built at a 
cost of Rs. 1,262 for housing the antiquities found in that District. Since 
my first visit to ARAKAN in December 1920, there have been collected a goodly 
number of antiquarian objects. Among them may be mentioned a figure of 
Sirya with an inscription on the back belonging to about the 8th century A.D., 
a miniature stiipa of the same period and a fragment of a stone sculpture re- 
presenting Durga in the act of killing the “Buffalo” demon, also of an early 
date. These and many others among which may be included lithic mscriptions 
belonging to the 15th-16th century, had to be deposited, for want of a suitable 
place wherein to preserve them, at Vesali, a village about 8 miles from Mrohaung 
in charge of the village headman there, and of the elders of various villages, at the 
sites where they had been discovered, and in the Public Works Department 
bungalow at Mrohaung. To remedy this unsatisfactory state of affairs, an 
open wooden shed, measuring 32° x 16’ with corrugated iron roof and a 
wooden railing, was built for their accommodation on the Palace platform at 
Mrohaung where remains of the old fort walls, stiipas and temples belonging 
to the last dynasty of Arakanese kings (1433-1785), may also be seen. At some 
future period, when a larger number of antiquities have been vollected, this 
temporary shed may be replaced by a more durable and appropriate building. 

The principal items of work at MANDALAY were repairs to the Pyatthats 
on the Fort walls and to the buildings on the Palace platform. There were 
originally 48 Pyatthats on those walls, of which 45 now remain, three having 
collapsed; two in the gale of 1926 and one previously. The repairs consisted 
in renewing the }” double teak board roofing, missing carvings, and the tongued 
and grooved wallings of the /é, that is, the space between two superposed roofs 
of 8 pyatthats, at a total cost of Rs. 8,940. A sum of Rs, 5,983 was spent on 
repairing carvings, roofs, floors and walls of some of the buildings on the 
Palace platform, and in laying Pakhangyi stone flags, and spreading Mandalay 
Hill gravel in the alleys. 

The usual annual repairs were carried out to the monuments at Pacan, 
Ava, Sacarse, Mincun, Suweno, Amararcvra, KyYavkss, Peev, Syrrmm and 
Hawza. Altogether Rs. 34,545 were spent on these, Out of this amount, 
a sum of Rs, 2,995 was expended in reconstructing the cracked and bulging 
walls round the platform on the river side and in stone-pitching the slope of the 
LoOKANANDA PAGODA. 

A sum of Rs. 984 was spent on the Buraya Pacopa and Rs. 733 on the 
Mimaracune Kyaune. The Bupaya is, like the Lokainanda, situated on the 
river bank on a piece of land jutting out into the mver. The side facing the 
river is very steep and a stone retaining wall had been built here as a protec- 
tion against erosion during the annual floods. In the course of inspection 
during last cold weather, ugly cracks were noticed in that retaining wall near 
the base at many places; and the stone pitching underneath had become looge 

isplaced. This was a grave danger to the stability of the building. The 
erste have now been filled up and the stone pitching repaired. 
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The Mitataunc Kyavune is a small temple consisting merely of an image 
chamber, and square in plan. It was built on a raised platform of earth kept 
together by four retaining walls. The platform is floored with concrete. Some 
damage was done to the platform on the north owing to a settlement of the re- 
taining wall on that side, during the year under report. To prevent further 
damage to the platform and a total collapse of the retaining wall, the latter 
was strengthened by buttresses, and the platform picked up and relaid. 


RAJPUTANA AND CENTRAL INDIA. 


By Mr. H. Wl. Khan. 

During the year under report conservation works have been carried out 
at Ammer and Patan in the Jhalawar State of Rajputana, and at Kuasvrano | 
in the Chhatarpur State and Maspv in the Dhar State, Central India, Besides 
these the Bhopal, Udaipur, Bikaner, Bharatpur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kotah and 
Sirohi Darbars also report having carried out certain works of conservation in 
their respective States during the year, 

In the British District of Azmer, four monuments, the Maa AINE Fort 
Buruprnc, Denar Gare, Trrpowta Gate and JAHANGIRI Manan at Pvsurap 
were removed from the list of protected monuments, as three of them ara 
occupied by offices of the local Administration and one is in a very advanced 
stage of dilapidation. Of the eleven monuments maintained on the list of 
protected monuments eight were properly conserved and maintained at a cost 
of Rs. 5,982-8-0. These are the ArHal-Din-ka-Jnonpra, the Toss or An- 
puLLA Kuaw and his wife, the Bapsaant Burupra, the Marsre Barapanris 
on the Anasagar Bund, the TAracarn GATE, the Sora KHampa Mosqur, the 
Maree Fouwrars Tank in Daulat Bagh and Ercur Kos Mrwars. 

At Ammer besides the usual annual repairs and maintenance of the Archmo- 
logical buildings a commemorative marble tablet was put on the north side 
of the Gateway of the Magazine Fort to mark the spot where Sm Tuomas 
Ror, the first British Ambassador, from the court of James I of England was 
called in audience by the Moghul Emperor Jahangir during his stay in Ajmer 
in 1616. 

For the interest and information of the readers who may never 
visit the monuments the inscription is reproduced below :— 

“In the baleony overhead Sir Thomas Roe the accredited Ambassador of 
King James the First of England was given the first official audience by the 
Moghul Emperor Nur-ud-din Muhammad J ahangir Padshah Ghazi on J anuary 
10th 1616 A.D,” . 

The Macaziye Fort Buruprya, in which the Rajputana Museum is: situa- 
ted, was conserved by the Archwological Department at considerable cost. It 
is still oceupied by the offices of the Provincial Government, but it is hoped 
that the Local Administration may realise its historic importance and take 
necessary steps to vacate the monument and make it over to the Archwolo- 
gical Department. Special repairs undertaken at Ajmer were, improvement to 


chance to 
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the Sora Kuampa Mosque by exposing its buried marble plinth, the removal 
of the débris from the chabutra behind the east side of the south wall of Annat- 
Dix-kA-JHONPRA, and the repair of the chunam floor of the terrace of the 
AmnasaGar Bunn, 

A number of carved fragments and sculptures belonging to old temples 
were recovered from the vicinity of ArHar-Din-Ka-JHoONPRA, and these will in 
due course be removed to the Ajmer Museum. 

The Marsie Baraparts on the Anasagar Bund continually show cracks, 
notwithstanding the special repairs executed from time to time in the last 
few years, The Baradaris are bounded on one side by the lake and on the 
other by a garden full of huge trees, and these cracks appear to be due to 
several causes, natural subsidence near the edge of the lake and displacement 
due to the roots of the adjacent large trees. 

The plans and drawings of the ancient monuments in Ajmer, now avail- 
able in the records of the local Public Works Department have been found to 
be wanting in those details which alone will make them useful for Archwolo- 
gical purposes. A sum of Rs. 600 was accordingly sanctioned by the Central 
Government to initiate a survey of all protected monuments during the year 
under report. As, however, no suitable draftsman could be found, the pro- 
posed survey could not be started, but if is expected that the services of a 
competent architectural draftsman will be available shortly for this work. 

During the year under report the Jhalawar Darbar undertook the work 
of conserving the five Cuanpravatt Tempies at Paran. The greater part of 
the repairs has been finished and the Jhalawar State has had the advantage 
of a grant-in-aid of Rs. 2,000 from the Central Government to meet the cost 
of these repairs. Of this sum Rs. 1,660 have been already expended. During 
the course of conservation of these five temples a number of interesting images 
were recovered from the vicinity and removed to the Jhalawar State Museum, 
which, however, is now overcrowded and urgently calls for an early extension 
of its premises. 

At Carron the Mewar Darbar have carried out some repairs to the Jaya 
Srampua or the Tower of Victory and to the Tempte of Mokanm, and an 
expenditure of Rs. 1,226 out of Rs. 8,000 provided for the former and Rs. 604 
out of Rs. 5,000 for the latter, has been reported. 

The Director General of Archeology in India on his visit to Chitor on 
March 3rd 1927 was greatly disappointed by the repairs in progress at the 
various monuments, particularly the Jaya Stambha, some of the original bas- 
reliefs of which had been restored in a manner entirely in conflict with archmo- 
logical needs, The tower 1s one of the most important historical monuments 
in India. It is about one hundred and twenty feet high and most elaborately 
decorated from top to bottom, inside and outside, with innumerable images of 
various kinds providing valuable materials for the history of Hindu mythology 
and art. The tower as if now stands is in a most perilous condition, and 
until its stability is ensured no repair of any kind (and particularly such as 
those now being undertaken) is advisable. A memorandum by the Director 
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General of Archwology in India has been forwarded to the Mewar Darbar, 
dealmg with the conservation and repair of this important monument, 

During the year under report conservation works were in progress at KHA- 
gyuRAHO in the Chhatarpur State and at Maypvu m the Dhar State, In the 
Khajuraho group of monuments the Currracvpra, the Gancam and the Devi 
JAGDAMBA TEMPLES received particular attention and are now im good repair. 
The protection of these monuments has been further ensured by notice boards, 
warning the public against any damage to the buildings. About one hundred 
and fifty-seven images were collected durmg the course of conservation from 
the surrounding jungles and placed in the Khajuraho Museum. 

The conservation work of the temples at Khajuraho is almost complete 
and Jittle remains to be done, save the cleaning of elaborately decorated sur- 
faces, the restoration of some of the topmost finials of the Sikharas and the 
preparation of plans for a proper lay-out of the sites. 

The total cost for the year on these repairs, ete., and the preparation of the 
Khajuraho Guide by Mr. B, L. Dhama, amounted to Rs, 3,975 of which Rs. 
3,422 were spent by the Darbar and Rs. 546 out of the balance of the grant- 
in-aid of Rs. 1,000 made by the Government of India in 1926. 

Dont in the Chhatarpur State is said to have been founded by Dron- 
Acharya, the teacher of the military art to both the Kaurava and Pandava 
princes. On the embankment of the Dronasagar lake at Doni exist three granite 
built Chandela temples of the 10th century A.D., known as Nandimath, Surajmath 
and Mahadeva Mandir, For this group of temples, the Darbar prepared esti- 
mates according to the Conservation Notes of Mr. B. L. Dhama, dated 3lst 
August 1925, which received the approval of the Archeological Department. 
Necessary conservation was taken in hand, but the work could not be completed 
in the year under review, 

At Manpvu in the Dhar State repairs to the Nitkanrn, Tarapur Gate, 
SoncarH GaTre and Hosnane’s Toms have been completed, while those of the 
Janaz Manat, Hirypota Manat and Cuampa Bao are in progress, 

At the Nilkanth the open court of the north front has been paved with 
red stone slabs and the terrace of the same court has been supported by a 
large retain wall, Better residential quarters for the priest, pajd@ri, of the 
Nilkanth shrine being urgently needed, a hut has been built for him on the 
site of the old one. The task of water-proofing the top of the pylon and the 
Fort Watts at the Tararur Gate has been finished and thorough repairs 
have been executed to the battlementa of the Soncarn Gare bastion. Most 
of the missing marble lintels that support the chhajja of the HosHana’s Tomp, 
have been replaced and the cracks in the south-west corner of the tomb have 
been grouted with cement. The débris from the compound has been removed 
exposing the old floor and this has greatly improved the general appearance 
of the place. The work of repairing the conspicuous graves in the compound 
is in progress. The cracks in the dome of the mosque which stands ‘at far 
from the Tararun GaTe were grouted with cement the euges of the broken 
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pilaster repaired with a fillet of cement. Debris has also been removed from 
the Darka Manat, Darka-Ki-Cuort-Bawenka-Manat, Darya Kuan's Toms, 
Maumeup's Toms, Anpuert Baout, Tavent Manat, AsHrart Manat, Hivpota Manan 
and Cuamea Baour. In additionto the maintenance of the protected monuments, 
jungle has been cleared on an extensive scale from the ruins in and around the HINDOLA 
Manan, the Panace Square, the Nazer Zaruxka Patace, the Mung Tank and 
the Roza Manat. Out of the total expenditure incurred for the purpose during 
the year a sum of Rs. 5,000 was contributed as a grant-in-aid by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The survey of ancient monuments at Mandu was also sanctioned by the 
Covernment of India and a sum of Rs. 2,000 was provided for it during the 
year. The work was taken in hand in due time but the progress so far achieved 
is not appreciable for the reason that one of the two draftsmen employed for 
the purpose resigned his appomtment. 

It is a source of continued satisfaction that the monuments at SAScHI i 
the Bhopal State, so ably conserved and restored by Sir John Marshall, continue 
to receive the most careful attention of the State authorities. Jungle clearance 
and improvement of pathways in places have been carried out and the provi- 
sion of a Waiting Room at the Saiichi Railway Station by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company is a welcome amenity greatly appreciated by the 
large number of visitors to this famous Buddhist site. The want of a waiting 
room deterred many who would otherwise have visited Safichi and the G. IL. P. 
Railway authorities are to be congratulated for meeting this need. 
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SECTION II—EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH, 
EXCAVATIONS AT TAXILA, 


By Sir John Marshall, 
1. GIRL. 

A little over two miles east-south-east of the great Dharmarijiki Stipa 
and nestling into the hillside at the foot of the Margalla spur, are two villages 
known respectively as Khurram Pracha and Khurram Gujar, Between them 
a rocky defile through the hills leads to a small secluded valley and thence by 
way of a rough torrent bed to the glen of Great, where there is a perennial spring 
of excellent water and, near by, a Ziarat (Pl. XV). Above this glen the lulls 
of the Margalla spur rise some 1,500 feet on the south, but not more than 400 
to 500 feet on the other sides. Such a spot, shut off from the world, protected 
from the winds and provided with an ample supply of running water, must 
have been irresistibly attractive to the Buddhiste, and it was no surprise to 
me, therefore, to find there the ruins of two considerable groups of their stipas 
and monasteries—one on a terrace immediately above the spring, the other on 
the lower ground a couple of furlongs to the west. These Buddhist settlements, 
however, are not the only remains that imvest this spot with interest. On 
the south side of the valley and between it and the glen of Giri is a rocky hill 
over 500 yards in length from east to west by half as much from north to south, 
which is detached from the main spur by a steeply scarped nala on the west, 
4 more open depression on the south and a shallow saddle on the east, while on 
the north are steep bluffs alternating with more gently-sloping bays. This natur- 
ally strong position was further strengthened in old days by a bastioned wall, 
of which a considerable section, some 550 yards in length, cam still be seen in 
a ruined condition at its eastern end, while other short sections are traceable 
here and there over the western half of the hill-top. Along the south side 
the wall is between 10 and 11 feet in thickness and faced with a late type of 
semi-ashlar masonry. Not far from the 8.-E. corner is a narrow gateway, 
The bastions, which are round in contour, are placed at regular intervals along 
the curtain of the wall, and also at the salient and re-entrant angles. In front 
of the curtain is a plinth intended probably to protect the base of the wall 
against undermining. Of the fortifications on the opposite hill to the south 
only a short section is now traceable. They are clearly defined at the point 
where they cross the nala and for a space of about 180 feet beyond, where 
they turn eastward around the shoulder of the hill, but from there onwards 
their alignment is uncertain. One thing, however, is clear, namely, that they 
must have embraced within their circuit the all important spring of water 
higher up the wala towards the west, and it is not unlikely that they also took 
in the monastery area A—B. Inside these fortifications the hill-top is rugged 
and uneven to a degree and for the most part so denuded of earth that it ig 
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improbable that excavations would throw any appreciable light on the history 
of the place. The remains of dwellings and other structures are everywhere 
in evidence, but potsherds and the like are not in such quantities as might 
be expected if this stronghold had been in occupation for any length of time. 
For these reasons,“ coupled with the remoteness of the spot, I infer that the 
stronghold was intended as a place of refuge in times of need, and I surmise 
further that it was built especially for the protection of the large bodies of 
Buddhist monks living at the Dharmarajiki and neighbouring monasteries. In 
the Khurram valley alone more than a score of these monasteries are still 
traceable on mounds round about the Dharmarajiki Stipa or further to the 
east; and there were many more on the ridges to the north and south. Indeed 
it is quite likely that the Giri stronghold would be used also by refugees from 
the many monasteries on the further slope of the Hathial spur, including Jan- 
lian, Mohra Moradu and Bajran, who on the occasion of hostile imvasions 
might easily have found themselves cut off from the city of Sirsukh. In the 
fifth century A.D., from which this stronghold appears to date, the whole body 
of monks in the environs of Taxila must have run into many thousands, and 
even assuming that they could have taken refuge inside the city, they may 
have had strong reasons for preferring to defend themselves in a fastness such 
as that of Giri, which might well escape the full force of the invasion and from 
which in any case they could on occasion beat a’ retreat into the higher hills 
of the Murree range. Towards the close of the fifth century the Buddhists 
especially must have been hard put to it to escape the fury of the White Huns, 
who were then over-running the North-West of India, and I regard this strong- 
hold of Giri as affording most interesting evidence of the imminent dangers to 
which they were then exposed. 
Mowastery A—B. 

To return, however, to the two groups of monastic buildings at Giri (PI. 
XVI, a and 4). The larger of the two (A—B) which, as stated above, stands 
on a projecting terrace just above the spring, covers an area of 120 yards from 
North to South by 60 yards from East to West. To the north is a large 
stiipa - to the south, a monastery with some 20 apartments on the ground floor ; 
and in the space between them a complex of walls which have only been part- 
ially excavated but which may be assumed to have belonged to a chapel court. 
The stipa, which measures 62 feet square and rises to a height of about 16 
feet, is in a very dilapidated condition. Its core, as usual, is of heavy rubble 
and ita facing of kanjur stone finished off in plaster, the paving of the lowest 
tier being of local limestone slabs. All that is now left of the basement con- 
: linth relieved by a line of dwarf Corinthian pilasters and a 





sists of a low p ; 
higher tier above it, which is also divided into panels by a series of pilast r 
set on a heavily moulded base. The plinth, which is no more than 1’ 6” in 
height, is disproportionately small for so imposing an edifice. From the fact 
that no fragments of stucco reliefs were found in the débris ronnd the stipa, 
it may be inferred that its walls were devoid of figures in relief. 
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The monastery B, which is somewhat exceptionally well preserved, espe- 
cially on its southern side, is of semi-ashlar masonry of a decadent type, and 
* so far as the main court is concerned, planned on the usual lines. Ranged 
about the four sides of this court are 18 cells, “some of which are provided with 
wall niches; in the middle of the northern side is an entrance vestibule, and 
mm the southern a passage leading to what are presumably the kitchen and din- 
ing rooms as well as to the stairs by which the upper floor was reached. The 
disposition of this part of the monastery is unusual and interesting. In other 
contemporary monasteries, like those of Jaulian and Mohra-Moradu, there was, 
in addition to the court of the cells, a Hall of Assembly, a kitchen (generally 
with a scullery and store-room attached) and a Refectory. Now, in planning 
this monastery at Giri difficulties were experienced owing to the constricted 
area and uneven character of the rocky ground. Thus, at the back of the 
three cells numbered 10, 11 and 12 on the plan, where the Hall of Assembly 
ought naturally to have been placed, there is an outcrop of rock which it would 
have taken immense labour to remove. To get over the difficulty, this out- 
crop appears to have been levelled up to the height of the first floor and the 
Hall of Assembly built on its top at the level of the first floor; and in order to 
provide direct access to this hall as well as to the upper storey cells, a stair- 
way was constructed on the east side of the passage alluded to above.- This 
at any rate seems to me the obyious explanation of the levelling that has been 
done to the outerop and of the other exceptional features of the plan, though 
in the absence of any actual remains of the Assembly Hall, my explanation js 
not to be regarded as conclusive, The passage itself was roofed by means of 
a corbelled vault, two courses of which are still in place, and received light and 
air through a window at the southern end. In its west side is a doorway 
with its corbelled arch, intact, through which the group of rooms comprising 
the Intehen and Refectory were reached. The room which I take to have been 
the Refectory, is unduly small, but would have sufficed to seat between 20 
and 30 monks. The other two rooms resemble ordinary cells rather than a 
kitchen and scullery. Their position, however, is where we should naturally 
expect the kitchen to be, and | incline to think that despite their size this 
must have been their purpose. The passage on the north of No. 19 leads to 
a small side entrance like the one in the kitchen quarters of the monastery at — 
Jaulian, the stone jambs of which are still partially preserved. 

Of the complex of structures between the Stipa court and the monastery 
the plan has yet to be determined : up to the present only a small section has 
been cleared. Meanwhile, however, it may be remarked that the building M 
stands on the lower level of the Stipa court, with a terrace over 6. feet high 
abutting against its outer face on the East and South; and the windows, 
therefore, in the outer wall of the narrow passage K. K. had to be placed high 
enough to be above the level of this terrace, For the moment it looks as if 
this passage may have been a pradakshina, somewhat similar to that in the 
Apsidal Temple in Sirkap. The semi-circular buttress which half obstructs it 
at the 5. E. corner, has evidently been added at a later date, to save the inner 
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wall from collapse. Let me add, also, that the two walls N. N., which are 
buried beneath the level of the higher terrace on the east, appear to have be- 
longed to an earlier structure which had fallen to ruin and been partially 
dismantled before the terrace was constructed. The minor objects recoverect 
from this group of buildings comprised iron nails, fish-plates, hinges, clamps, 
arrow-heads, needles, a sickle, copper rings, handles of bells, antimony rods, 
glass and ivory bangles and stone beads and coins. The coins, however, from 
this site are few, numbering only 26 and of these nine only can be identified 
with certainty. 
Monastery C, D, E, 

The other monastic settlement (C, D, E) is set on a raised terrace at the 
western end of the glen, with the hillside sloping steeply down to it on the 
west and a torrent bed skirting it on the south and east (Plates AVI, 6, AVII, 
a and 4 and XVIII, a)—a position that has proved anythmg but favourable 
to the preservation of the buildings; for the torrent has shorn away a large 
part of the eastern side of the site, and floods sweeping down the hillside have 
cut across the stiipa court. 

Unlike the larger monastery described above, this one is constructed large- 
ly of small and large diaper masonry of the Early Kushin period, but has 


undergone extensive reconstruction in semi-ashlar masonry of a late type. Of 


the main stipa which stands on the northern side of the monastery, less than 
a quarter is now standing, the other three quarters having been washed away 
by floods. From the little that remains, however, it is evident that its plinth 
was a square of about 60 feet each way with an ascending flight of steps in the 
middle ot the northern side, Each face if relieved by a line of Cormthian 
pilasters standing on a moulded base and finished with plaster reliefs. The 
pilasters, cornice and base are of kanjur stone, the panels between of limestone 
diaper masonry repaired in semi-ashlar, and the core of rubble. A large 
number of the plaster reliefs, in more or less broken and fragmentary condi- 
tion, were found lying at the foot of the stiipa on its western side. In style, 
they approximate to the later sculptures from Jaulian and Mohra Moradu and 
evidently belong to the period of the later reconstruction. Among them was 
a colossal head of a Buddha image which lay between the subsidiary structures 
2 and 3 on the west side, and a colossal hand, possibly belonging to the same 
image, which was only a few feet away in front of the third panel from the 
north-west corner. A third figure, when first excavated, looked like some cari- 
cature: for the head of a life-size image, which . adorned the of the 
stfipa, had slipped into an almost natural position on the body ie a much 
smaller one, and gave it a singularly grotesque appearance. Other examples 
of sculptures belonging to this monument are figured in Plate XIX, figs. 3, 4 
and 5. Of these fig. 3 (ht. 34") exhibits traces of yellow paint on the face 
and of red paint on eye-brows, eyes and moustache; fig. 4 (ht. 7") shows 
traces of black paint on eye-brows and red on lips; the height of fig. 5 is 9°, 
Parallel with the west and north sides of the main stiipa, at the north- 
west corner, is a row of subsidiary structures numbered from 1 to 8 in the 
x 
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plan. Of these Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7 and 8 are small votive stiipas of the custo- 
mary type resembling those at Jaulian and like them, decorated with tiers of 
ons and Atlantes, or of Cormthian pilasters alternating with niches, in which 
figures of the Buddha and attendants are usually portrayed. All, however 
are in a sorry state of dilapidation and not worth conserving in sifu. The 
other two structures, Nos. 2 and #, are mere platforms oblong in shape and 
devoid of ornament : they are clearly not stipas, though what purpose they 
served, is not clear. 

Outside the limit of the stiipa court on the west are the remains of struc- 
tures of small diaper masonry, but they have suffered so much from the detritus 
Washed down the steep hill slopes that they would now hardly repay excava- 
tion. Against the wall on the south side of the court was a row of chambers, 
four towards the eastern end and one at the western. In the space between 
them, patches of lime plaster painted red were found still adhering to the 
wall of the court at R, and a few heads and other fragments of stucco figures 
were unearthed in the corner at the point 8. All the chambers on this side 
of the court are raised on phnths about 2’ 3" high, and with the exception of 
the third from the eastern end, which served as an entrance portico to the 
monastery, were undoubtedly image chapels, 

The first court of cells, D, is a small one, comprising a vestibule and 8 
cells ranged on the north, west and east sides only. This accommodation, 
however, was augmented by the addition of two other courts further to the 
south, with nine or more extra cells : so that allowing for a double storey in 
each group, some forty monks in all could have been housed there. In 
court D the central depression—the only part open to the sky—was unusually 
small, measuring no more than 16 by 12 feet. At its S.-E. comer is the usual 
drain for carrying off the roof water. (On the west side of this court the cells 
are still standing to a height of nine foet. They are provided with smal] 
windows’ set high in the back wall. the sills of which slope downwards to the 
inside, and with the customary corbelled wall niches. Communicating between 
courts D and E is a passage way nearly 9 feet in width, from which a flight 
of steps ascends to the first floor and Which also gives access to two large 
rooms, one of which was almost certainly the Hall of Assembly, The other 
May possibly have served as a refectory, but inasmuch as there was no kitchen 
adjoining, this is unlikely. As is evidenced by its small diaper masonry, this 
monastery dates back to Early Kushin times, when the monks 
tomed to beg and eat their food in the city, and when no kitchen accommoda- 
tion was, therefore, provided, In the ease of Jaulian and other monasteries, 
which also go back to the Early Kushin period, kitchens and sculleries were 
added at a Iater date, and it is probable that similar additions were made 
here at Giri. If so, they may be situated in the as yet unexcavated area to 
the west of the Second or Third court of cells, 

Besides the stucco reliefs referred to above from the Stipa Court, the minor 
antiquities recovered from this monastery included a spear-head and arrow- 
head, fish-plates, ring: mM | 
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mony rods of copper, pipal leaves and rosettes of the same metal, bangles of 
shell, copper and glass, stone beads and the following objects that deserve 
more detailed description :-— 

I. Gold ornament set with 4 garnets en cabuchon, hollow in centre and 
made in two halves fastened together on one side by a pair of hinges. The 
gold is very flimsy. Ht. 1". From GR. D. room 7. Pl. XX, fig. 3. 

2. Relief of grey Gandhara stone, 21}”8}". In lower half, Buddha seated 
in Indragaila cave with attendant figure on either side and animals (? pigs) 
in front. In upper half, separated by railing, four devas shower down flowers 
from heaven on the Buddha's head. The composition, pose and modelling of 
the devas are exceptionally happy, and rank this relief among the best of the 
Gandhira sculptures found at Taxila, From GR. D, room 2, Pl. XIX, fig. 1, 

The coins recovered in this monastery number 309 in all, but most of 
them are much worn and many indeed wholly illegible. Besides Local Taxilan 
they include coins of Azes, Azes and Aépavarma, Hermaios and Kadphises 
Soter Megas, Kanishka, Huvishka, Vasudeva, Shapur III (?), Hormozd Il, and 
a number of Indo-Sassanian issues that have not yet been identified, A fact 
that they bring out very clearly is that at the time of the destruction of the 
monastery, an extraordinary variety of coins issued several centuries before 
must have been still current in this part of India. 





Trial Trenches. 

Besides the above digging at Giri, I also took in hand the laborious but 
necessary task of examining the extensive tract of open cultivated poms in 
the lower city of SrmKar, which lies to the west of the High Street buildings 
and extends from the north wall to the foot of the Hathial ridge. This tract, 
which includes also the rising ground immediately north of what I take to 
have been the Western or Water Gate of the old city, must once have been 
an important quarter and I had long been anxious to ascertain the character 
of the remains buried in it. The trial trenches which I sank for this purpose 
were 10 feet wide and aggregated a total length of about 7,200 feet. On an 
average they were between 5 and 6 feet deep, sufficient, that is to say, to 
penetrate the first and second strata of buildings. Lower than this it is rarely 
possible to sink trenches in Sirkap without first removing the structural remains 
in the upper layers, and this | was naturally averse from doing. In the few 
places, however, where the absence of buildings of the Saka and Pahlava 
periods permitted it, the digging was carried down to 16 or 17 feet and at 
one spot in Trench C as much as 24 feet. The structural remains encountered 
in this deep trench belonged to six distinct strata and descended to a depth 
of 20 feet below the surface, beneath which fragments of pottery and bones 
mixed with the soil continued to give evidence of human occupation. It is 
rey that in the earlier strata the masonry is both superior and better 

vel than im the later. From the indications obtained im trench C as 
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well as in pits sunk in previous years I incline to think that six or seven layers 
of buildings will be found in the greater part of the lower city of Sirkap and 
that the period of its occupation will have to be pushed back to a date consider- 
ably earlier than that which I had previously inferred. Of the periods to which 
the three uppermost strata belong there can be no doubt. The first apper- 
taims to the Early Kushiins before the reign of Kanishka, the second and third 
to the Scytho-Parthians who preceded them, To judge from the coin finds, 
the fourth and possibly the fifth, date from the time of the Greek occupation 
while the sixth is pre-Greek. It must be understood, however, that the above 
chronology is still provisional. As the digging proceeds, more data are sure 
to be found. Meanwhile, it is safe, I think, to say that the sixth stratum and 
anything below it are of pre-Greek date, and it is safe also to say that the 
earlier strata must have synchronised with the later strata of the city on the 
Bhir Mound; in other words, that mm the ard and 4th centuries B.C. Sirkap 
must have formed part and parcel of the city on the Bhir Mound. Parenthe- 
tically, it may be observed that great caution is required when drawing in- 
ference as to date from occasional finds of coins, In Sirkap, the foundations 
of some of the later structures are very deep, being carried down as much 
as 12 to 16 feet. In sinking them the builders had to penetrate through two 
or even three antecedent strata; and when the ground was disturbed for this 
or other purposes, if was easy for an occasional coin of the currency to find 
its way into an earlier level. Hence it is unsafe to draw conclusions from 
coins unless they are reasonably numerous and spread over a considerable area 
or found in circumstances which leave no doubt as to the date of their deposit, 
As illustrating the unexpected depths at which coins may be found, I may 
mention that during the recent excavations in Sirkap coins of Azes ] were 
found at the following levels:—14 between zero and 2 feet; 29 between 2 
4 feet; 17 between 4 and 6 feet: 7 between 6 and 8 feet; 5 between 8 and 10 
feet; and 3 between 12 and 14 feet. On the other hand, 12 coins of Azes I] 
were found between zero and 2 feet; 45 between 2 and 4 feet ; 22 between 
4 and 6 feet; 24 between 6 and 8 feet: 1 between 10 and 12 feet; and 1 between 
I4 and I6 feet, 

As to the structures in the two uppermost strata laid bare in these trial 
trenches, they appear from the thickness of their walls and the character of 
their small diaper or rubble masonry to be generally similar to the residential 
buildings excavated in other parts of the site, Here and there, however, lengths 
of more massive walls were met with which clearly belong to buildings of a 
different and more imposing class. Thus, in trench D (squares 64 to 72), a 
section of wall, 5’ 3” thick, was followed up for a space of 195 feet, and in the 
same trench (squares 121 and 122) was another fine piece of walling of the 
early diaper type. Again, in trench G (squares 4 to 11) there was a parti- 
cularly strong and well built wall of the third stratum, 3’ 2” thick and 80 feet 
in length, 

Other features of interest; met with in these trial trenches 
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stratum: floors of slate slabs (F. 1 and F. 15) belonging to the first stratum 
and several lengths of underground drains, also of the second stratum (B. 8 
and B. 9 and F. 26). Of the drains the best example was that found in trench 
B. 8 and 9. Two sections of it were exhumed, connected, one with the other 
but of different construction. The first, which measured 26 feet in length, was 
1 ft. 2 inches wide internally and built of stone throughout; the other (Pl. XVIII, 
b), which was traced for 35 feet, consisted of earthenware pipes, 9° in diameter 
and from 12}" to 14}” in length protected by stone walls on either side. Each 
length of pipe has one end expanded, the other tapering, so as to fit one into 
another. , 

Among the smaller objects recovered from these trenches the followmg are 
epecially deserving of notice :— 


Coins. 

1, # -44 roughly cut flan. -22 thick. Stamped on one side only with 
solar symbol. Trench ©, 12° 8” below surface. The earliest type of coin yet 
found on the Sirkap site, Probably earlier than the well known “ punch mark- 
ed” issues. 

29 Jf -52. Obv. Couchant bull to 1. Rev. ditto. D. 85, 8’ below surface: 
Cf. A. S. R., 1912-13, p. 45. 

» Jf .78%-58. Obv. Lion standing to 1. with chaitya im front. Rev. ele- 
phant to right. Trench B. 2; 8’ 2” below surface. Cf, J. M. C., p, 158, No. 30. 
Not previously found at Taxila, 

4, % -9, Euthydemos, Trench D. 34. 4’ 6” below surface. Ci. P. Mus. 
Cat., Pi. I, 16, Not previously found at Taxila. 

5. A -1%-93 Archebios. Trench D. 124, 4’ below surface. Ci. P. Mus. 
Cat., Pl. IV, 230. 

6, A -98x%-81. Maues. Trench D. 66. 2’ below surface. Cf. B. M. Cat., 
Pi. XVI, 6. 

7. E -61x-61. Ditto, Trench D. 74. 8’ below surface. Cf. P. Mus. Cat., 
Pi. X, 18. 

g 32 1-08 Azes, Trench D. 26. 9’ below surface. P. Mus. Cat, Pl. XII, 
9. E -63, Ditto. Trench D. 128. 4° 4” below surface. Cf. P. Afus. Cat., 
Pl. XI, No. 172. 

10. 3& -98. Gondophares. Trench D. 34. 4’ 6 below surface. Ci. P. we. 
Cat., Pl, XV, No. 59. 


Miscellaneous antiquities. 

Among the miscellaneous antiquities found in these trenches were numerous 
large store jars of earthenware (¢.7., in D. 95 and 142, and in F. 1, 2, 15 and 
21), several fragments of “ offerings’ tanks” and the following :— 

1. Collection of iron objects in a much corroded and fragmentary condi- 
tion. One, comprising clamps, bells and fastenings, from Trench B. 18, 3 feet 
below surface: a second, including a small iron cart, from F. 7, 3' 7* b.a.; and 
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a third, including scale pans and sword blades, from F. 9, 1 2’ bs. 
objects were all too disintegrated to be treated chemically. 
2. Two miniature tripod bowls of copper. One from D, Il. 2 ft. below 
surface ; ht. 23". The other from [, 15, 5 6" b.s.: ht. 1-2", PL AX, fig. 4, 
3. Hair pin of copper with female figure for terminal - length 3°3°, From 
G. 51; 3 ft. below surface. Pl. XX, fig. 2. 
4. Collection of the following objects from trench D, d4, 4 6" below sur- 


= 
i. 





(a) Harthenware water cooler with spout. and 3 Jugs pierced for suspen- 
sion, The upper part is adorned with linear, floral and other pat- 
terns in chocolate on a cream coloured slip. Diam, 14)”. PI. 
AXT, fig. 9. 

(6) Copper carinated goblet with horizontal ribbing round lower part: ht, 
6-3". Inside the cup were 341 copper coins meluding 1 of Euthy- 
demos, 1 of Maues, 1 of Azes, 6 of Hermaios and Kujula Kad- 
phises and 332 of Kadphises alone. 

(c) Copper ladle with looped spatulate handle. Length 8-4", 
(d) Copper cup with vertical sides on low base. Ht. 33". 
5. Cylindrical vase of steatite relieved with incised banda round body, neck 
and rim. From H. 56, 1’ 10” below surface. Ht. 62”. Pl. XIX, fig. 6, 

6. Seal of steatite with horse crudely engraved on it. 2)" x 14.” From 

trench F. 1. 6’ 8” below surface. 





Blocks C’ D’ and E'. ) 

The sinking of the trial trenches described above occupied the greater 
part of the autumn season of 1927, and it was not until December that I was 
able to resume the task of systematically clearing the blocks of buildings on 
either side of the High Street. The blocks on which I then concentrated 
particular attention were those designated ©’, D’ and E’, to the west of the 
High Street. Of these the second is directly opposite the Buddhist Apsida] 
Temple and the others on either side of it, ©’ on the north, separated from 
it by Eighth Street and E’ on the south, with Tenth Street intervening between 
the two. The clearance of these three blocks has now been carried westward 
for a distance of between 450 and 500 feet but from within this excavated 
area there still remains to be removed a considerable mound of spoil earth, 
Which hes across the middle from north to south, The area actually cleared 
during the past season amounted to nearly 7,000 square yards, but for the 
most part the digging was not carried deeper than five or six feet, as my first 
objective here, as in other parts of the site, was to lay bare the plans of th 
Early Kushiin and Scytho-Parthian structures near the surface and afterwards 
proceed to the examination of the earlier strata: for which purpose it will 
eventually be necessary to remove the uppermost layers of buildings, At cer 
tain points, however, where the open spaces in the latter were large enough to 
permit of it, the third fourth strata were opened up and, in one or two 
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As the excavation of these blocks progresses further to the west, if becomes 
reasingly clear that each of them comprises a number of houses divided 
one from the other by party walls, but for the most part so erratically planned 
that it is frequently impossible to determine which are party and which interior 
walls. Precisely the same irregularity in planning was observed last year in 
the case of the blocks on the opposite side of the High Street, and indeed it 
is common to practically all the middle class houses of the Parthian period in 
Sirkap. In this respect they contrast very unfavourably with the few houses 
belonging to the Early Kushan period that have survived in the topmost 
stratum, all of which are planned on regular and clearly defined lines and more 
compactly built mto the bargain, Apropos of this irregular planning of these 
houses, it will be interesting to determine, as the digging goes deeper, whether 
the Parthians were responsible for the strikingly symmetrical ‘lay-out of the 
streets or whether they inherited this from their predecessors of an earlier 
generation. So far as the limited evidence goes at present, it appears likely 
that the general plan of the city dates back to an earlier period than the Par- 
thian, but whether the streets were as straight is doubtful. It is not unlikely, 
too, that in building their houses also the Parthians may have adhered to 
some extent to the plans of pre-existing ones, since m the few places where 
earlier walls have been exposed, they have been found to coincide as often 
as not with the walls above them; and obviously it would have been an advan- 
tage to make nse of them as foundations for the later structures, 

Of the mimor antiquities found im this area particular interest naturally 
attaches to those emanating from the third and lower strata. Among them 
may be noticed the following :— 








From the third stratum. 

1, Tapering copper tube, perhaps part of a flute, adorned with the fore- 
part of a horse (? Pegasus) in ivory. Length 3)”. The horse springs from 
an acanthus leaf encircling the tube and is fastened to the latter by a small 
copper chain attached to its mouth. Passing round its body above the acan- 
thus leaf is a circlet of copper wire. The head and right leg of the horse are 
damaged, but the modelling and workmanship are = and unquestion- 
ably Hellenistic. From block E’, Sq. 73°90'; 6° 9" bs. Res. No. 888. Pl. XX, 
figs. 6 and 8. 

2, Square copper seal 9-16"% 9-16". On face, in centre, swastika with line 
of Kharoshthi lettering on either side. The ring at back is missing and the 
legend illegible at present. From block EK’, Sq. 76°84'; 6° 8" bs. Reg. No, 529. 

3. Round dish of steatite, diam. 4' 6". In centre, pes on hippogriff. 
From bleck E’, Sq. 75°91"; 6° 6" bs, Reg. No. 607. Pl. XX, fig. 9. 

4. Copper Aandi with two ring handles attached to aaa Diam. 102". 
‘The body is made up of two sections rivetted together. Base damaged. From 
block D‘, Sq. 61°118’; 6’ b.s. Reg. No. 1539. 

5. A pair of small iron cart-wheels with spokes and axles. Diam. 7}. 
length of axle 1’ 8}". From block D’, Sq, 61°118'; 6’ 4" bs. Reg. No. 1548. 
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6. Iron anvil. Ht. 62". From block D’, Sq. 61118’; 6’ 6" bs. Reg. No, 
1549. 

7. Collection of 25 iron bells, ranging from 2)” to 8}” in ht. From block 
D', Sq. 61118’; 6 4" bs, Reg, No. 1551. 

8. Narrow necked vase of grey clay with slightly polished surface. Ht, 
67". From block EH’, Sq. 731097; 6’ 6" 6.8. Reg. No. 1662, 

). Earthenware vessel with two bands of incised omament around shoul- 
der; light red clay; traces of two handles; lip broken. Ht. 7°. From block 
D', Sq. 61°118"; 6° 2° bs. Reg. No. 1541. Pl. XXI, fig. 4, 

10. Standard bowl of copper. Ht. 7}". At each corner of the square hase 
is a bird with wings outspread. From block BH’, Sq. 73°90’; 6° 9" b.s. Reg, 
No. 887. Pi. XXI, fig. 8. 

To the same (third) stratum, though found at a somewhat lower level, 
appears to belong the relic casket of grey schist in the form of a stipa (ht. 
5°25") which ia figured in Pl. XXI, fig. 7. It was found in block D’, Sq. 63-119’, 
10’ 6.8. and is very similar to one found in Sq. 52°85’ at a depth of 3’, (Reg. 
No, 1653). From the fourth or fifth stratum came the two handled bell- 
shaped vessel of fine light red ware (ht. 8’ 7°) which is figured in Pl. XXI, 
fig. 1. Tt was found in block D’, Sq. 64118’ at a depth of 14’ 6’. (Reg, No. 
1713). In connection with this vessel, it is noteworthy that in ancient, as in 
modern India, earthenware vases were seldom provided with handles, Even at 
Taxila, where Hellenistic influence was strong, they are rare, but may be 
expected to be more frequent, when the third and fourth strata of buildings 
come to be cleared. 

Of the miscellaneous objects and coins recovered among the Early Kushan 
and Parthian remains, that is in the first two strata, the following are the most 
interesting :— 

1. Fragmentary relief of grey Gandhira stone. Ht. 133". In _ front, 
a figure, upside down, slung to a pole, which two men are carrying on their 
shoulders. To the right. another figure standing, much defaced. Behind, five 
figures looking on, of whom the one on the extreme left carries a flask in his 
left hand and raises his right in the abhaya pose. He may, therefore, be a 
Bodhisattva. The identification of the scene is uncertain. From block E’, Sq. 
75°93’; 1' 6" bs. Reg. No. Sk. 82. Pl XIX, fig. 2. 

2. Vase of light grey Gandhara stone. Ht. 4°5°. The neck is Pierced with 
4 holes; around the shoulder and body are three incised bands. From block 
D’, &q. 667119; 4° Bs. Reg. No, 1342, 

3. Round offerings dish of grey stone. Diam. 5°7°. Interior divided by 
two pairs of cross lines into nine compartments, of which the four corner ones 
are filled with roughly incised quatrefoil devices. From block EF’, Sq. 77°90"; 
5’ 6" bs. Reg. No. Sk. 501. Pl. XXI, fig. 6. 

4. Round offerings dish of fine grey stone. Diam, 6". Inside and to left, 
above exergue, winged figure riding winged antelope; to r., small wild ram, 
snd behind it, winged monster attacking antelope. Rim decceaie with half- 
lotus device. The winged antelope and rider call to mind contemporary figures 
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on the gateways of Sanchi. From block KE’, Sq. 77:90'; 5° 6” bs. Reg, No. 
Sk. 501, Pl. XX, fig, 10. 

5. Round offerings dish of blue-grey stone. Diam. 5°8". Inside hippo- 
camp in upper half, foliate design in lower. From block E’, Sq, 74108, 2° 
be. Reg. No. Sk. 1649, Pl. XXI, fig. 2. 

6. Copper statuette of male figure. Ht. 4)”. Wears dhoti from hips down- 
wards, and scarf wrapped over left shoulder; necklace tied behind, earrings 
and bracelets, Helmet-like headdress with deap flap behind, r. and |, hands 
on hips, holding uncertam objects. From block E’, Sq. 74°90’, 4° 6° 6.8. Reg. 
No. 295. Pl. XX, fig. 1. 

7. Copper inkpot with serpentine handle and stopper originally attached 
to it by chain. Diam. of rim 4:1", From block E’, Sq. 77°91'; 3° 4.8, Reg, 
No. 177, Pl. XX, fig. 5.' 

8. Copper pen with nib split as in reed pens. Length 6}". From block D’, 
Sq. 66°119; 4’ bs. Reg. No. 1335. 

9. Standard cup of copper. Ht. 2°75". From block C’, Sq. 47°95'; 4° 3" 
b.s. Reg. No. 1019. v 

10. Copper bowl. Diam. 7}". Frem block E’, Sq. 76°90. 2° 10° bs. Reg. 
No. 1028. 

11. Copper pan with ring handle. Diam. 10°5", From block E’, Sq. 74°85’; 
3’ 0" bs. Reg. No. 884. 

12, Ditto. Diam. 13”. From block D’, Sq. 60°119', 4’ 3°b.s, Reg. No. 1319. 

13, Copper bell jar. Ht. U 9}, made in two sections and rivetted. From 
block C’, Sq. 44°96"; 4° 0.5, Reg. No. 106. 

14. Terracotta disc with floral and linear designs. Diam. 57", Sq. 75°92’; 
3’ bs. Pl. XXI, fig. 3. . 

15, Copper ladle with spatulate handle looped backward at the end. Length 
13”. From block D’, Sq. 62:117'; 3 6° bs. Reg. No, 1336, 

16. Bronze terminal of (?) staff surmounted by dharmachakra. Ht. 54". 
From block E’, Sq. 79°84’; 1° 9" fa. Reg, No. 149. Pl. XX, fig. 5. 


Coins. 

1. Local Taxilan. AZ *6. Obv., Tree in railing. Aev, blank. Sk. 210. 

2. Philoxenos. Ai *83x°86. Sk. 65. Ci P. Mus, Cat., Pl. VII, 590 

3. Azes, AL -48. Sk. 62. CE bid, Pl. XI, 40. 

4 Ditto. A 1x1. Sk. 147. Ci. Br. Mus. Cat., Pl. XIX, 10. 

5. Ditto. AL 1x1. Sk. 478. CE P. Mus. Cat., Pl. Al, 217. 

6. Gondophares. B “48. Sk. 1487. Cf. Ibid, p. 151. No. 39. 

7. Uncertain. 42 °8x°8. Obv. Lotus bud and leaves, Rev. Uncertain object. 
Sk. 29. Unique. 

8. Ditto. A 56x‘5 Obv. Solar symbol (?) in dotted circle. Rev. Inscription 
uncertain. Sk. 1349. 





i For a group af copper objects im ritu, including this inkpot seo Pl, EVIL, fig. « — Ed. 
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9. Ditto. AL +48. Oby. King on horseback. Gr. leg. illegible. Rev. Deity 
(7 Pallas) standing to r. Nandipada symbol to 1. Kh. legend illegible. Pro- 
bably of Azes. Sk. 938. Ci. P. Mus. Cat,, Pl. XV, 400. 

The total number of coins found in Sirkap this season was 789, of which 
526 belonged to Kujula Kadphises, 112 to Azes II, 74 to Azes I, 28 were local 
Taxilan and 89 were illegible. The other rulers represented were :—Huthyde- 
mos, 1; Archebios, 1; Apollodotes, 2; Philoxenos, 1; Hermaios, 2; Maues, 3; 
Azes and ASpavarma, 2; Gondophares, 12; Abdagases, 5; Ratijuvala, 7; Her- 
maios and Kadphises, 6; Hermaios, 2; uncertain, 15. 

Other buildings in Sirkap in the clearance of which substantial progress 
was made during the past year, but which can more conveniently be described 
later, were blocks B’, F, L and P"’, the last mentioned a structure of propor- 
tions as massive almost as the Palace itself, to which it stands opposite on 
the other side of the High Street. Simultaneously with these operations, the 
opportunity was also taken of continuing the excavation of the High Street 
towards the south as far as the foot ° pie Hathial spur, A special reason 
that I had for following up the Street( * this direction was that I assumed 
the existence of another street of sont’: ‘mportance running east and west 
across the city and crossing the High Street at a point a little south of the 
modern pathway across Shkap, and I thought it not unlikely that there was 
once an open square at the intersection of the two streets. My excavations 
have not yet gone far enough to prove or disprove the correctness of this 
surmise, but it is noteworthy that in the 30 ft. trench which I cut across the 
area in question no remains of buildings were met with, though they were 
picked up again as the trench neared the Hathial spur. The probability, there- 
fore, that there was in fact an open space, or perhaps a tank, at this point is 
increased, An unexpected feature lighted upon in this digging was a mass of 
rough rubble masonry across the High Street in squares 200-202, 72'—74’ be- 
neath the modern pathway referred to above. This masonry which is some 
80 feet in thickness and pierced by a drain from north to south, is evidently 
only a foundation and from its construction as well as its level, appears to be 
considerably later than the later Parthian remains on the north. Possibly it 
may date from the later Kushin period when the Kunala stipa and monns- 
tery were erected there, “e., about the 4th century A.D. Among the minor 
objects found in the structures uncovered near the foot. of Hathial (Sq. 2299-75’) 
was another of the curious stone dises of which three examples had previously 
been found on the Bhir Mound’ and one at Kosam (Pl. XX, fig. 7). It is of 
polished sandstone 3}” in diam. adorned on the upper surface with concentric 
bands of cross and cable patterns and with four nude female figures alternating 
with honey-suckle designs engraved in relief around the central hole. The ex- 
quisitely fine technique of this carving on sandstone coupled with the atyle 
of the figures leave no room for doubt that all these discs are products of 
Manryan art. What their purpose was, still remains in doubt. It could haaitty 








ICL A. &. E., 1920.21, Pl XVI, 30. 
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have heen utilitarian, nor are they guited for personal ornaments. The nude 
igures engraved on them appear td represent 4 goddess of Fertility, perhaps 
the earth goddess Prithivi, and th “y, pomt to the discs having served a5 votive 
offerings. The Earth itself, it vixy be recalled, was conceived of as wheel- 
shaped? in the Rigveda, and is fsaid to be ¢ circular’ in the Satapatha Brahmana. 
A disc of terracotta bearing @n image in relief of a goddess of Fertility, who 
may he identical with PrithivA, was unearthed by me in I9LL-12 at Bhita and 
15 published in my Report Vor that year.” It belongs to the Kushin or early 
Gupta age and depicts thé goddess with legs wide apart and with a lotus— 
emblem of birth—issuing from her neck in place of her head, A similar plaque 
was also found at Kos°% 














. fm and is now in the Indian Museum.* With these 
may be compared a sy y from Harapps (No. 640) exhibit nd the goddess of 


Fertility with her lr ie apart as on the plaques referred to, but portrayed 
upside down with ant issuing from her womb instead of from her neck. 
Thege figures of ertility goddess are particularly significant, because the 
form of the r . from Taxila and Kosam also calls to mind the peculiar 
ring-stones fr Appa and Mohenjodaro, which I have elsewhere suggested 
were votive ‘symbolic of the yoni. The cult of the yoni as of the liga 
has long | ‘mised as pre-Aryan in origin and examples “of it might na- 








fd to occur among the antiquities of Harapp4 and Mohen- 


=< fre are the strongest reasons for regarding a8 pre-Aryan. Whe- 
fan goddess of Fertility afterwards came to be identified with 
Avi, and whether it is the latter or the former who is represented 

Oo / ring stones, are questions on which further light is needed. 


EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJODARO. 


By Mr. E. d- H, Mackay- 
vatio:) were carried out in two areas at MOoHENJODARO during the 
ga7-28. A large expanse of untouched ground lying between the Stipa 
a and the Great Tank was the first to be attacked. After the com- 
sent of the work at the end of October we laid bare the upper 
on of a large detached building of considerable importance. 
/On reference to the plan in Plate XXII, it will be seen that the building 
inated to the east ‘s of some complexity. This. apparent lack of clearness 
ll, however, disappear if m this purview we take into consideration only 
| Aiose walls that are marked in full black. The walls of intermediate date, 
‘/ same of which lie beneath the walla of late date (those filled in with black) 
\| have not yet been sufficiently cleared to admit of detailed description. Indeed, 
to make a proper plan of the buildings of intermediate date in this area will 
necessitate the removal of the superposed walls of late date, which it has not 


\\as yet been thought desirable to do. 
(A  eEres 








| a Rig, X. 80-4. Maodonell and Keith, Vedic Index, Vol. 1, p- 39% 

44 gg, BR. 1911-12, p. 75, Do. 40, and PL XXIII, 46. 

Vat +]. M. Cat» Ti, p- 286, No. KM, 36. 
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| visualize the earlier portion of this 
diate walling was in most places 
yater number of those walls that 
‘jority of cases, are of the same 


The late walls, however, do help us t 
building, for as the levela rose the inter 
merely heightened in the late period, The 
are marked in full black rest on and, in the fm. 
thickness as the intermediate walls that support them. 


MIppLe SECTION. 


Block 1. \ 
the area, and it is bound- 
This is one large building in the eastern portion Ober side of this build: 


ed by streets on the south, east and west, On the n 
“dation, and we are not 
ing there is a certain amount of confusion due to der a bina ia dacetsd 
sure at present whether block 3 did not once con | 2 dass 
by a fourth street from the one to be described.  \ 
The very fine building in Block 1 measures near 
by 60 feet wide, E. W. Its outer walls are complete ex) 


feet long, N. &., 
a considerable 









portion on the western side which has been removed / ieee Aue 
pl do not know if there was once an entrance on this side; a arid 
is that there was, thongh there is nothing that may once | | hat a 
jamb in what is left of the walling of this side. It is quite ¥ nsighneis 


was no entrance into this building from a street as import: : WanoH 
runs along its western side. 

At the southern end of the building there waa one narrow 
partially blocked up, which leads into chamber 2. At the north 










may or may not have been an entrance; the wall here is missing j 
quently, we cannot be certain on this point. On the eastern =N ‘ee 
certainly four entrances and possibly a fifth, At the northern e\ i hie 
side there may have been entrance into chamber 78. The wall s 

“¥ 


obviously been repaired and though no definite door-jambs are visi. 


may have existed and fallen down before repairs took place. Further 
south a definrte doorway which was found open leads into chamber \ ° 


the south again, a blooked-up doorway was found which once commu! 
with chamber 36, and further along again two entrances into passage 35,)) 
of which had been bricked up im ancient times. 

The walls of the street on this side of the building are in a remarkay 
state of preservation, standing as they do in places over 12 feet high. In t 
street was found the interesting little steatite figure (Sd. 3,008) illustrate 

in Plate XXV, No. 1, which is 0-58 in. high, The narrow sloping eyes of this\ 
figure are typical of the ancient Indus Valley art; they are seen in all the 
pottery figurines as well as in the stone statuary. This figure belongs to the 
intermediate period. The street averages 8 feet wide and a narrow drain runs 
down its centre throughout its entire length. 

The mound rises to a considerable height on the eastern side of this street, | 
and here we excavated several chambers of the monastery of Buddhist date 
that surrounds the stipa which crowns the Sd. area, Buried deep below th 
pavement of one of these chambers we were so fortunate as to find the ¥ 











' 
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made pottery vessel (Sd. 2,887) illustrated in Plate XXV, No. 8. This jar is 
63 ins. high and made of a light-red paste. Its highly polished slipless surface 
resembles stone. This vessel contained over a thousand copper coing (Sd. 
9.8874), but unfortunately in a sadly corroded state (Pl. XXV, No. 4). After 
cleaning, however, they were found to be those of the Kushin king Vasudeva I. 
Unluckily, those coins that could be cleaned are of two varieties only and do 
not assist us much in classifying the coins of that period. . 

A somewhat important courtyard, which measures about $3 feet square 
(Nos, 61, 66 and 67), lies at the northern end of the block. Its northern wall 
is plain, but the remaining three walls are fenestrated in a similar manner to 
the inner wall surrounding the Great Tank. A wide passage encircles three 
sides of this court, communicating with it by all the fenestrations, whose sills 
are all about the same level. But unlike the fenestrations in the Great Tank, 
these are all doorways and not windows (Pl, XXIV, a). 

Towards the end of the late period to which this court belongs it was 
apparently utilized for other purposes. Here and there small portions of it 
were paved and used as a kitchen. Two roughly’ built circular structures of 
the thickness of one brick were set up in the north-eastern corner, apparently 
to serve as storage bins. We also found a large earthenware jar against the 
eastern wall of the court that contained animal bones, some of which have 
been identified as those of a sambhur deer. 

This report does not allow of the remaining chambers being described in 
detail. We may, however, state that in chambers 34 and 42 there are stair- 
cases that once led to rooms above. That in chamber 34 seems to be a later 
addition, for the foundations of its lowest step’are considerably higher than the 
original paving of the chamber, most of which had been entirely removed in 
ancient times. 





STUPA SECTION. 
Block 2. 

This block consists mainly of Buddhist buildings resting on masonry of 
the Indus Valley civilization. It forms part of the complex of cells around the 
stiipa to the east of it. . 
MippLE SEcTION,. 

Block 3. 

Though this block has been cleared to the same level as the buildings 
to the south of it, we found but little masonry except at ite extreme south 
and west. There seems to have been a large open space here enclosed by an 
unusually massive wall some § feet thick. Unfortunately, to the east and 
north of this block the mound is very much denuded and, in consequence, we 
shall never know how far these thick walls extended. 

The street which separates block 4 from the building 
Tank has been cleared to the level of the stone-covered 
‘ta centre. It averages 13 feet wide and though comparatively narrow must 
once have been a very important thoroughfare, situated as it is between two 
of the most important buildings yet unearthed at Mohenjodaro. 
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NorTHERN SEcTion. 
Block 4. 


One portion of this block which appears to be a single building enclosed 
by narrow lanes on all four sides is also seen in Plate XXIV 4. In the southern 
part of this block the chambera which are of imtermediate date are overlaid 
by massea of masonry of the late period: several of them are entirely filled up 
by it, with the possible intention of making a platform to support the later 
buildings. A considerable amount of work will have to be done here to deter- 
mine the meaning of this platform and to explore the chambers that below it. 

In the middle of block 4 a most interesting group of chambers was found, 
comprising two rows bathrooms separated by a narrow passage, along which 
runs a drain (Pl. XXVI, a and 6). Each room has a very narrow doorway, 
through which a small channel runs into the drain in the passage. The careful 
paving and drainage of these rooms definitely prove them to be ablution places, 
But it is far from usual to find staircases in bathrooms, and the fact that not a 
single bathroom lacks its stairway calls for an explanation. One of these 
stairways is illustrated in Plate XXVI 6. The fourth wail of this chamber 
had been entirely removed by bricl-robbers. 

These ablution places ma y have been used by priests who were possibly 
quartered in cells above, from which they descended to bathe. On the other 
hand, the rooms may have been entered by the bathers from below and in 
this case jt is posable that after making himself ceremonially pure the occupant 
of each bathroom ascended by the staircase to a chapel above to perform 
his devotions, I am inclined to regard the first explanation as the more likely, 
since the passage between the two tows of bathrooms is much too harrow 
to permit of people passing in it, and because of the presence of the uncovered 
drain. Probably this passage was only used by the servants whose business 
it was to supply water to the various rooms: and it should here be men- 
that pottery vessels that were probably used for this Purpose were 
found in some of the rooms. 

It should also be pointed out that due regard was paid by the architect 
of this curious building to the question of privacy, None of the doorways 


door jambs it is quite impossible to see into the rooms by accident and difficult 
so to do intentionally, 

In the bathroom numbered 93 a bronze figure of a buffalo (Sd. 3,319) wag 
found (Pl. XXV, No. 4). This little figure measures 3 ins. long, and js of 
intermediate date, unless we are to suppose that these rooms were re-used at 
a later period, for which there is some evidence, Though badly corroded, it 
is clear that this little figure is a work of art. | 

_ The walls at the northern end of block 4 are sadiy anutilated, partly by 
ere. and portly by re-occupation in Kushiin times, Some of bia nyt. 
were Te-paved at this late period with old material. an, fragments of Kushse. 
sherds were found lying Aa wed Examen of sa 
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NORTHERN SECTION, 
Block §. 


To the north of block 4 lies another group of buildings (Block 65), separated 
from it by a narrow lane. Here many of the walls of the Indus Valley period 
were removed during the Buddhist occupation and the alterationa then made 
have greatly complicated matters. In the northern portion of this block the 
foundations were found of five circular structures, averagmg 12 feet in dia- 
meter, which were very roughly built of re-used burnt brick. Im all probabil- 
ity these are the remains of small stiipas of Kushin date. To test this theory 
we excavated the foundations of one in the hope of recovermg Buddhist relics, 
but without success. 

Further to the north again there are a number of Buddhist buildmgs which 
we hope to clear and properly examme during next season. 


NorTHERN SECTION. 


Block 6. 

The northern part of this block also awaits excavation. In the southern 
portion a line of chambers of the Indus Valley period are so badly denuded 
as to lack any doorways, but from their regularity of shape we may suppose 
them to have been store-rooms. Their foundations are very massive and they 
were clearly substantial structures. To the south of this row of chambers 
there are a few denuded walls, beyond which the mound descends steeply to 


plain level. . ‘ ; rn 


Dr. Arka, G. SECTION, 

In the season 1925-26, Mr. Dikshit cut a preliminary trench between sec- 
tions B and D of the Dk. Area, Thia trench which was also marked D revealed 
traces of houses and buildings along its entire length. Judgimg from the thick- 
ness of the walls of many of these buildings it was evident that here lay an 
important quarter of Mohenjodaro. We decided, therefore, to extend our in- 
vestigations here. es 

We commenced operations in February, 1928, on the southern side of the 
western end of the trench, immediately to the east of section E. Here nu- 
merous house-walls were found, mainly of the late period, and by their very 
rough workmanship clearly those of an artizan quarter (Pl. XXII). Of this 
we found additional proof in the shape of four pottery kilns in various parts 
of the site. Practically the whole area was covered with a thick layer of broken 
potsherds, almost all of a single type of vessel. 

On reference to the plan, it will be seen that the buildings whose walls 
are represented in full black are vastly inferior to those of mtermediate date 
which are hatched. The Jatter are well constructed buildings with substantial 
walls, some of which still stand to a considerable height. When they fell into 
disrepair, the quarter was subsequently given over to the potters, of whom a 
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flourishing community lived here, In other parts of Mohenjodaro also, we know 
that there was a great difference in status between the peoples of the late and 
intermediate periods. As a general rule, potteries are only allowed outside a 
city so that the smoke may not annoy the inhabitants, and it is somewhat 
surprising to find the potter's quarters situated here. Nor in any other quarter 
have we found such a large space of ground given over to artizans of any 
other craft. 


Block 1, 

This block is apparently a group of three houses, only one of which 
is in a tolerable state of preservation. No doorways remain, save into house 
I from the lane 17, This narrow lane (17), which was subsequently blocked 
up, once communicated with another lane (8), running N-S., between houses 
I and I, 


Block 2. 


The eastern portion of this block has been denuded down to the tops 
of the walls of a large house (I) of intermediate date. The limit of the mound 
is reached here and south of it there was a street. In chamber 26 a large 
expanse of well laid paving has a number of brick-lined sunk holes in which 
once stood water and storage jars. The very interesting pottery sealing (Dk. 
4134) illustrated in Plate XXV, No. 3, was found in this chamber, lying on 
the sill of its northern entrance. The curious creature in the centre of the 
sealing is duplicated m Dk. 3599, Plate XXV, fig. 9. Tt may perhaps re- 
present an insect, This sealing measures 1°05 ins, square and 0°29 in. thick. 
The back 1s plam and the whole sealing was once covered with a thick red 
slip. | 

What is left of house [ is well preserved and many of its doorways are 
still intact. House I is in a very bad state of preservation, and we shall 
probably remove it to get at the building of intermediate date that must 
lie below. 

This portion of the area was covered with a layer of broken and rejected 
pottery from 6 to 8 feet deep, throw-outs from two kilns, whose remains 
were found in the large open space to the north of house I. It is unnecessary 
to describe these kilns in detail as more perfect examples will come tunder 
our notice later on. 





Block 3, 

Block 3 is separated from block 2 by a very narrow alley. It comprises 
five houses, three of which are of intermediate date. The other two are of 
late date resting on earlier masonry which will have to be examined later 
when the uppermost remains are removed. There seems to have been some 

sagreement between the owners of the adjoinmg houses II and III, for gs 


alt tessa bested plan each house has its own outer wall with very narrow 
space between. 
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House IV, the upper parts of whose walls are of late date whereas the 
lower portions are intermediate in date, has some very curious niches in its 
western wall, which belongs to the earlier period, In all probability, these 
niches were provided for wind-scoops, such as are to be seen in the houses at 
Hyderabad, Sind, to-day. They are too high above the pavement, which is of 
intermediate date, to have been used as cupboards. But, on the other hand, 
wind-scoops are generally carried down as near to the floor-level as possible, 
though | have seen modern examples that are high up in the walls. 

In chamber 32 was found the calcite seal illustrated in Plate XXV, No. 9. 
This is the first cylinder seal to be found at Mohenjodaro. In shape and mate- 
rial it is like some of the early seals of the pre-Sargonic period of Babylonia, 
but the motifs carved upon it do not in any way resemble the motifs on the 
seals of early Sumer or Elam. ‘This seal measures 0-86 in. long, and it was 
found at a level dated to between the intermediate and late periods. 

The comparatively well preserved pottery figure (Dk. 3506) illustrated in 
Plate XXV,. No. 7, is of a type now well known at Mohenjodaro and Harappa. 
It measures 915 ins. high, and was found in the narrow lane between blocks 3 
and 5 at a level that belongs either to the late imtermediate period or the 
beginning of the late period. 


Block 4. 
This block is in the main uninteresting. Most of the walls of late date 
rest on intermediate masonry, A well paved chamber which may have been 
a bathroom lies in its south-east corner. 


Block 4. 

This block is a well preserved building of the intermediate period which 
was added to in the late period; but this later brick-work has been entirely 
denuded. 

Though very substantial, this building which is a single house is very 
simple in design. Rooms 12 and 13 are perhaps the most interesting, They 
were formerly one apartment, which was sub-divided in the late period by 
a thin partition wall resting on the paved floor, in the middle of which there 
is a well, 2 feet 2 ins. in diameter, and built of wedge-shaped bricks. This 
apartment was entered from room 4. In room 6 the unfinished statue (Dk. 
4647, Pl. XXV, No, 11) was found. It is made of lime-stone and measures 
§'2ins. high. Whether this statue was ultimately imtended to represent a 
monkey or a human-being, it is difficult to say. The elongated head suggests 
the former animal, This statue can be definitely dated to the late period, 


Block 6. 


Block 6, whose walls are all of late date resting on intermediate masonry, 
is separated from block 5 by a very narrow lane. It comprises three separate 
houses, all of which are clearly defined. 

M 


- 
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House | is a very simple building around a large courtyard, in the middle 
of which is a well, 2 feet 4 ins. in diameter and built of both ordinary and 
wedge-shaped bricks. To the north of this well and partially partitioned off 
from it, there is a neatly paved apartment which was probably a bathroom. 
From this apartment a well preserved drain runs under the southern wall of 
the courtyard to the narrow lane outside. 

The house next door (Il) is somewhat complex and, either to avoid 
litigation or as a result of it, has its own outer wall, Though the pave- 
ments in this house are badly damaged, enough remains to show that practi- 
cally all. the rooms were floored with brick. 

In the third house which is on higher ground most of the doorways are 
well preserved. Some, however, were clearly unused and were partially blocked 
up. As will be seen from the plan, there is little of interest in this house 
except its remarkable state of preservation. 


Block 7, 


This is a very complex group of houses, some of whose outlines are difficult 
to follow, Howse I, however, is very well defined, but unfortunately only the 
foundations remain with the result that the positions of the doorways cannot 
be ascertained. 

House II is of intermediate date and therefore lies at a lower level than 
the later buildings that surround it, whose walls all rest on earlier masonry, 
Only the upper portions of the walls of this house have been cleared, for the 
reason that it will be better to leave it until the later houses around it can be 
removed, as they will be in the future. 

Above chamber 33 of this house was found the unusual seal (Dk. 36165) 
pictured in Plate XXV, No. 2 This is the ordinary form of steatite seal, 
but engraved with a design rare on the seals, but fairly common on other 
objects from Mohenjodaro. The seal measures 1*] ins. aquare and is of the 
late period for it was found in the filling just above the chamber, 

House UI is also a very simple building with a large courtyard in its 
southern half. House IV is largely destroyed by denudation, and so in a 
measure is house V, in which, however, traces remain of what was originally 
a well-laid pavement. House VI is also badly weathered and the position 
of its doorways cannot be determined. ‘The lowest treads of two staircases 
are still intact, however, as is also a soukpit in the lane to the east, which 
formerly served this house and received the water of the  street-drain. 
House VII is quite separated from its neighbours. Its walls, which are of 
late date, rest upon intermediate walling, and they are so badly preserved 
that only one doorway could be traced. The intermediate masonry here has 
been only just exposed, but it, too, seems to be foundations only. 

It is uncertain whether No. VII van strictly be called a house. A 
long wall which has no doorway in it separates its eastern portion from the 
Western portion, which may perhaps have been ‘A separate dom‘vile. 
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This western portion, however, comprises nothing more than a large rect- 
angular court with a well in the centre. This well is of intermediate date, 
but it was raised and repaired at a later period, the material used consisting 
mainly of broken brick. It is surrounded on two sides by a carefully laid 
pavement with an edging all round, except on the southern side where it 
has been destroyed. 

Block &. 

Block 8 comprises two houses, but only the foundations remain of No. I. 

House II is better preserved and several of its doorways have been traced. 


Block 9. 

Block 9 probably comprises three houses, but where one ends and the 
next begins it is difficult to say. A most interesting kiln was found in a court 
that separates house III from houses I and I] (Pl. XXVI, d). This is the 
first pottery kiln to be found at Mohenjodaro merits a full description, 
It is circular in form and measures 7 ft. 1 in, in diameter. It now stands four 
courses high, with the bricks laid in alternate headers and stretchers, the walls 
being only 6 ins. thick. Around the edge of the kiln floor there is a ring of 
holes averaging 43 ins. in diameter with one hole in the centre. These holes 
communicate with a hollow space below the floor of the kiln which is sup- 
ported on rough masonry pillars, and this space in turn communicates with a 
rough flue that passes underneath the wall of the kiln to open at the surface 
of the ground, This flue appears to have been opened or closed as required: 
in order to regulate the draught through the space beneath the floor. 

The kin was probably closed in by means of a dome witn an aperture 
at the top by which the smoke escaped. The pottery to’ be baked was placed 
on the floor of the kiln together with the fuel, which we have been able to 
ascertain was wood and not charcoal. There must also have been a doorway 
in the side of the kiln to allow of the introduction and removal of the pottery. 
But there are no signs of this in the walls of the kiln as it now stands; it was 
probably at a higher level and has disappeared through denudation. Traces 
of wood ash were found on the floor of the kiln and a jarge quantity of 
broken pottery lay around it. 

Traces of another kiln of a smaller size le just to the west of the one 
described (PI. XXVI, d). It is situated at a slightly higher level and is of 
different construction. It. measures 4 ft. § ins. in diameter and has a rough 
column in the centre which probably supported a roof. An aperture on one 
side of it is 12 ins. wide. Unlike the first kiln, which seems to have 
been used only once as it shows very little evidence of burning, this second 
kin is much vitrified inside; the surface of the bricks of which tt was con- 
structed has run in several places. Such a heat can hardly have been neces- 
sary for making pottery and poss‘bly this kiln was used for firing the articles 
of vitreous paste which are so common at Mohenjodaro, though no traces of 
these articles, either broken or whole, havé actually been found in the vicinity 
of this kiln. 
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The large circular structure that lies in the open space between blocks 9 
and 10 was possibly intended to be another pottery kiln. It measures 15 ft, 
5 ins. in diameter inside, its wall is 18 ins. thick and in places it stands 5 ft, 
high. No flues or pavement were traceable, nor is there any evidence of burn- 
ing. It was apparently left unfinished and never used, 

The fine clay figure (Dk. 3509) shown in Plate XXV, No. 6, comes from 
this open space (30) to the north-west of house I. It is 5°38 ins. high and re- 
presents a bearded man with long hair coiled up at the back. It can safely 
be dated to the late period. 


Block 10, 

This block comprises four houses, of which Nos. I and II are separated 
by a lane from Nos. III and IV. House If is of special interest as its doorways 
are unusually well preserved. A well in chamber 26 measures 2 ft. 9 ins. in 
diameter and is built entirely of wedge-shaped bricks (Pl. XXXVI, ec); The 
steening of the well shows the marks of ropes and the pavement around it, 
which is of bricks laid on their ends, is very much worn: it has collapsed in 
places, probably owing to Water-logging, That this well shows signs of very 
extensive use is to be expected in a potters’ quarter. 

The adze-axe (Dk. 4541) illustrated in Plate XXV, No. 10, measures 10-4 
ins. long and is made of bronze. It is the first of its pattern to be found at 
Mohenjodaro. It was found in the lane which separates blocks 7 and 10. ‘That 
it belongs to the late period is certain, for it was found at a level well above 
that of the intermediate period, 

The street that lies to the east of the newly excavated area just described 
(Pl. XXII) must have been an important thoroughfare. In some places jt is 
over 30 ft. wide and a row of shops along its eastern side shows that it must 
have been well frequented. Extending southwards for a considerable distance 
this street finally communicates with the wide street excavated two seasons 
ago in the Hr. area, 


EXCAVATIONS AT JHUKAR, 


By Mr. N. G, Majumdar. 

The mounds known as JuvuKAR-Jo-paRO or ‘the mounds of Jhukar’ are 
situated to the east of the village of Mitho Dero, about 6 miles due west of 
LAREANA town in Upper Sind and a mile and a half to the south-east of Bero- 
Chandio, a small station in the Larkans-Dodapur Section of the North Western 
Railway. Jhukar lies to the north of Mohenjodaro, its distance from the 
latter in a straight line being only 16  miles,! During the year 1918-19 
Mr. R. D. Banerji visited the site? and took a photograph of one? of the 





'See Map 40 A (Sukkur) of the purvey of India. 
© Progress Report of the Archaologieal Survey, Western Circle, 1918-19, p. 63, 
* This is the B Moand mentioned below on p Ti. 
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mounds, which was declared a ‘Protected Monument’ in 1921. During the 
‘year under review I was deputed to Jhukar to carry out trial excavations 
and encamped there for about two months. 

There are two mounds at the site; termed in the following account ‘ A’ and 
‘B* (PL XAXVIT, a and 6) which are separated from one another by a 
distance of some 300 feet. “A’‘ mses about 17 feet above the surrounding 
plain, while “B’ as much as about 63 feet. On the latter, there is a_ solid 
square structure made of old débris and beaten earth with a flat platform 
on the top, approached by a crudely built earthen stairway. It is evidently 
a modern construction raised on the vestiges of old buildings. 

Three trenches were sunk at the ‘A’ mound: one south to north, right 
through the heart of the mound, measuring 106’x10' (Pl. XXVII, a); a 
second along its side, running east to west and measuring 145'x12'; and a 
third one into the alluvial land iteself,, of the same dimensions as the 
second trench and running parallel to it. The area thus excavated showed 
clear traces of three different strata representing three periods of occupation. 
‘The latest settlement (stratum I) must have taken place during the Gurra 
Periop (not earlier than the Sth century A.D.), as certain coms and  sealings 
would testify, and it occupies vertically about 12° of the mound. Of the 
dwellings built during this period nothing but a brick-paving, a brick wall and 
some fragments of sundried brick structures have survived. Reaching the 
middle stratum (II) a number of brick walls were discovered, the bricks measur- 
ing 10°, 104" or 11" in length, 4}" or 5" in breadth and 2}" or 2?" in thickness, 
The bottom levels of these walls range between 12’ and 18’ from the highest 
point of the mound. Excavating still deeper, below the level of the alluvia! 
plain, a few walls of the third period (stratum III) were brought to view. 
The bottom level of these walls varies between 20' and 23’ and the bricks used 
are about the same in size as those of the middle stratum. In these measure- 
ments they correspond to the bricks employed in the buildings unearthed at 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa. Far more interesting, however, is the discovery 
at the two last mentioned strata, of prehistoric antiquities (Pls. XXVIII and 
XXIX) in the shape of copper and stone implements, pottery, pictographic | 
seal, beads, ete., which mostly are identical with those from the above named 
sites of the ‘Indus Valley Civilization.’ Again, the absence of iron at both the 
strata at Jhukar also shows that they represent what is known as the 
CHALCOLITHIO stage of culture. | 

The lowermost and the middle strata have been provisionally designated 
Karty Permeroric and Late Prestsronic, respectively. And we should note 
that in so far as designs and colour scheme are concerned, the painted. wares 
which they have yielded, display certain characteristic features, Briefly stated 
they are as follows :—The early specimens usually represent designs in black 
applied to a dark red slip, but this system is not always observed during the 
Late period when there seem to appear new stylistic features, such as the 
representation of some parts of the design (e.g5 ‘ balls in compartments’) in 
dark red against a light red or pink ground. The substitution of red or pink 
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wash for the slip also comes into vogue. Agam, new motifs are evolved, the 
most typical bemg ‘the hatched oval,’ ‘balls in compartments’ and ‘the 
spiral.’ At Jhukar, out of the many examples of ‘the hatched oval’ only a 
few were discovered near the Early stratum, and none of the other two 
motifs was found below the Late stratum, Another point to note is the 
occurrence, in the Late stratum, of a kind of incised ware on which the 
decoration consists of rows of slanting strokes around the shoulder of vessels, 
This is extremely rare at Mohenjodaro and wnknown at Harappa. The only 
pictographic seal found came from the Early level and not a single bead of 
the type illustrated in Plate XXVIII, 9 was discovered in the Late structures, 
Chert fakes, however, were common to both the levels. 

No prehistoric object was brought to light in the excavations on Mound RB, 
from which were recovered a number of household and other objects generally 
of the Gupta period (Pl. XXX), The buildings exposed consist of a number of 
rooms of varying sizes built of sundried bricks (Pl. XXVII, ec). A masonry 
well, probably belonging to an earlier period, discovered below the floor-level 
of these rooms, yielded numerous fragments of a unique type of pottery with 
figures of the Buddha in relief. The dating of the buildings and their contents 
would naturally depend on the evidence of coins, about 300 in number, of which 
many were picked up from the aforesaid rooms. Some of these coins, although 
very much corroded, appear to be issues of Vasudeva ! of the Kushan dynasty. 
But the majority are of a type copied from Late Kushin specimens, and must 
have come into currency much later than Vasudeva, probably in the sth cen- 
tury A.D. OF the latter, hundreds were discovered in the cells around the 
Stipa at Mohenjodaro, Our Jhukar collection does not inelude any issue 
of the Early Mirs of Sind whose coins have been found at Bahmanabad- 
Mansura.' This fact shows that the site must have been finally deserted before 
the date of the Arab conquest (A.D. 712). Other noticeable finds besides 
coins are a number of terracotta sealings (PI, XXX, 1-3), each bearing a legend 
in Gupta characters of the Sth century A.D. ; a terracotta tablet with the 
jetters AMusasa (i.e, “of Musa’) in Kharoshthi ; a terracotta sealing impressed 
with the bust of a king and bearinga legend which looks like Palhavi (Pl. XXX, 
10); iron tools and weapons, e.g., knives, daggers, spearheads, chisels, ete, 
and a few plaques, of which one in soapstone, with the figure of a horse, 
resembles some of those discovered at Taxila. But the most important of all 
is the pottery which shows at least four media of decoration, vit,, relief, painting, 

i glaze and incision. The nature of the ceramic ware with. Seite in relief 
may be seen from Plate XXX, 4 and Plate XXVIII, d with which may be 
compared a vessel from near Bahmanabad in Sind, illustrated in the Annual 
Report of the Archeological Survey, 1903-04, p, 138. Of glazed pottery we have 
two excellent examples of which one is reproduced on Plate XXX, 13. As 
regards painted pottery we have a fairly large collection which is of much interest 
and deserves a study (Pl. XXX, 8, 9, 11, 12 and 15). The designs are 








‘Cousens A. 8, #., 1909-04, PL XLVI and E Thomas Ind. Ant, LS82, pp, oH US. 
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generally floral in origin and show a great variety. They are painted in black 
jpana red, but frequently in addition to these, a selection of other colours, such as 
yellow, chocolate, pink and cream, is also used. Incised decoration is found 
on the intenor of a class of dishes or saucers (Pl. XXX, 6 and 7) the purpose of 
which, however, is not known. A vessel decorated with ‘ pimples’ all over the 
outer surface (Pl. XXX, 14) is of special interest as it shows the survival down 
to historic times of a mode of decoration occurring on a number of prehis- 
toric vases from Mohenjodaro and Harappa. 
A list of selected antiquities is given below :— 


I, Prehistoric Antiquities. 


1, Terracotta cone (1.2.6"). From Mound A, St. II, level 20.77'. Reg. 
No. 521. Pl. XXVIII, fiz. 1. 

2. Chert core (L2.85"). From Mound A, St. I, level 13.8’. Reg. No, 601. 
Pl. XXVIII, fig. 2. 

$. Painted potsherd ; design in black on dark red slip. From Mound 
A, St. ITT, level 29.50’. Reg. No. 665. Pl. XXVIII, fig. 3. 

4. Pottery tumbler (ht. 4.75"), From Mound <A, St. II, level 13.82’, 
Reg. No. 547. Pl. XXVIII, fig. 4. 

5. Pottery tumbler (ht. 5.5"). From Mound A, St. II, level 15.2’. Reg. 
No. 472. a" 

6. Terracotta cone (1.2.7). From Mound A, St.° II, level 13.35’. Reg. 
No. 596. Pl XXVIII, fig. 5. 

7. Terracotta animal figure (pig ?); 19°. From Mound A, St. ITI, level 
20.77’. Reg. No. 613. Pl. XXVIII, fig. 6. 

8. Copper arrowhead (L58"), From Mound A, St. TI, level 21.48’. 
Rea. No. 650. Pl. XAAVIII, fig. 7. 

9, Pottery vase with pointed bottom (ht. 2"), From Mound A, St. IT, 
level 20.84. Reg, No. 659. Pl. XXVIII, fig. 8. 

10. Steatite beads (dm. between .3" and .55"). From Mound A, St. ITI, 
level between 24.79' and 20.95". Reg. Nos. 557, 644, Pl. XXVIII, 

9. 

11. pact pottery object with a hole (L3.5"). From Mound A, 
St. OT, level 24.78. Reg. No. yoo. Pl. XXVIII, fig. 10. 

12, Steatite seal with ‘unicorn’ and pi.cographs (.0" x.9" x.35"). From 
Mound A, &t. IT], level 21.17'.. Reg. No. 529. Pl. XXVIII, 
fig. 11. 

13. Terracotta figure of goat (L1.4"), From Mound A, St. Ifl, level 
20.77. Reg. No. 513. Pl. XXVIGL, fig. 12. 

i4. Terracotta figure of bull (13.3"). From Mound A, St. IIT, level 
90.77'. Reg. No. 513. Pl. XAMVILI, fig. 13. 

15. Painted potsherd: design in black on dark red slip. From Mound 
A. St. IT, level 18.63’. Reg. No. 600. PL XXVIII, fig 14. 
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16, Pottery vase (ht. 2.25"), From Mound A, St. IDI, level 24.79". Reg. 
No. 640. PL XXVIII, fig. 15. 

17. Painted potsherd; tree design in black om dark red slip. From 
Mound A, St. ITI, level 22.56’. Reg. No. 665. Pl, XAAVIII, fig. 
16. 

18. Painted potsherd; plant and leaf design in black on dark red slip_ 
From Mound A, St. IT, level 20.77°. Reg, No. 512. Pl. XXVITI, 

» _ fig. 17. 

/\9. Painted povehied; a series of ‘double hooks’ followed by ‘ cork- 
screws’ in black on pink wash. From Mound A, St. II, level 
18.08’, Reg. No. 539. Pl. XXVIII, fig. 18 

20. Pottery whistle (ht. 1.95"). From Mound A, St. IIT, level 22,06". 
Reg. No. 543. Pl. XXVIII, fig. 19. 

21. Painted potsherd ; design in black on pink wash. From Mound 4A, 
St. Il, level 15.65’. Reg. No. 687. Pl. XXVIII, fig. 20. 

22. Pottery tumbler (ht. 2.9"). From Mound A, St. II, level 25.14’, 
Reg. No. 579. Pl. XXVIII, fig. 21. 

¥23. Painted potsherd ; triangles with balls at apexes in black on dark 
red slip. From Mound A, St. Il], level 20.77". Reg. No. 512. 
P], XXVIII, fig. 22, 

24. Painted potsherd ; balls in red within continuous loops im black, on 
light red wash. From Mound A, St. II, level 17.0’. Reg. No. 
481, Pl. XXTX, fig. 1, 

25. Painted potsherd ; triangles with incurved sides and oval leaf motif, 
in black on light red wash. From Mound A, St. II, level 14.65’. 
Reg. No, 622, Pl. XXIX, fig. 2. 

26—27. Pottery jar with pointed bottom (ht. 5.25"): balls in red within 
chocolate loops on pmk wash. From Mound A, St. I], level 13.08’, 
Reg. No. 474. 

Pottery jar with pointed bottom (ht. 4.6"); balls in red within cho- 
colate loops ; other designs in black, on red wash. From Mound 
A, St. UW, level 12.2’. Reg. No: 475. Pl. XXIX, fig. 3. 

28. Pottery jar with pomted bottom; much damaged ; vertical lines of 
interlocked loops, ‘hatched triangle” with incurved sides, and spirals}, 
in black on light red wash. From Mound A, St. Ul, level 17.057, 
Rea. No, 490. Pl. X XTX, fig. 10. 

29. Painted potsherd ; ‘ha‘ehed rectangles* with incurved sides, in black 
on dark red slip. Fom Mound A, St. II, level 15.05’. Reg. No, 
G85. Pl. XXIX, fig. 4 

30. Pottery vessel (fragmensry) ; ht. 8.265"; red wash at shoulder and 

,% chocolate paint belo upper part of “pe decorated with two 





' The ‘spiral’ —_ not occur at Masiaants Harapps, but occurs in Baluchistan (Noetling, 
Aeitechrifi far Ethaologie, 1898, p. 469, fig. 42 and Indian Myscum Nos. B, N. 56 A and BL Cf. Frankfort, Studies in 
Karly Pollery of the Near Best, Past Il, >. 184. | 
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bands of incised slanting strokes. From Mound A, St. II, level 
13.82’. Reg. No. 545. Pl. XXIX, fig. 5. 

31, Painted potsherd ; design in black on dark red slip. From Mound 
A, St. II, level 17.29". Reg. No. 493. Pl, XXTX, fic. 6. 

32. Painted potsherd; ‘hatched oval’ and star in black on pink slip. 
From Mound A, St. ID, level 20.01’. Reg. No. 664. Pl. XMXIX, 
fic. 7. 

33. Painted potsherd; design in black on dark red slip. From Mound 
A, St. ID, level 20.77’. Reg. No. 612. Pl, XXIX, fig. 8. 

34. Pottery dish (fragment); dm. about 9"; cross-hatched lozenge, 
‘hatched oval,’ etc. in black on light red wash. From Mound A, 
St. Il, level 12.27". Reg. No. 549. PL XXIX, fig. 9. 

$5. Painted potsherd; star, ‘hatched oval’ and spirals in black on 
dark red slip. From Mound A, St. UL, level 13.76’. Reg. No. 
605. Pl. XXIX, fig. 11. 

36. Painted potsherd; hatched oval leaf motif and balls in red in con- 
tinuous loops on light red wash. From Mound A, St. I, level 
17.0'.. Reg. No. 481. Pl. XXIX, fig. 12, 

97. Rectangular terracotta object with holes; 2.1" 1.85" *.75", From 
Mound <A, St. I, level 17.19. Reg. No. 496. Pl. XXIX, 
fiz. 13. 

38, Painted potsherd ; tree with cross-hatched branch in black on dark 
red slip. From Mound A, St. Il, level 15.95’, Reg. No, 685. 
Pl. X XIX, fig. 14. | 

30, Chert flake (1.3.5). From Mound A, 5t. III, level 22.53’. Reg. No. 
575. Pl. XXIX, fig. 1. 

40. Bone polisher (13.45"). From Mound <A, &t. II, level 17.38", Reg. 
No, 603. Pl. XAIX, fig. 16. 

41, Chert polisher (1.4.2"). From Mound A, St. I], level 15,12”, Reg, 
No. 524. PL X XIX, fig. 17. 

49-44, Three chert flakes (L2.4"; 1.95" and 4"), From Mound A, St. 
Il, level between 12.62° and 14.85’. Reg, Nos. 76, 76 and 629. 
Pl XXIX, fig. 18. 

45, Copper spear-head (1.7.5"). From Mound <A, St. Tl, level 16.08", PI. 
XMXIX, fig. 19. 


II. Antiquities of the Gupta Period, 


1. Terracotta sealing (1.55"); inser. in Gupta characters: Srir-Mmama- 
kasya (‘of Mamaka’). From Mound A, St. L Reg. No, 533, 
Pl. XXX, fig. 1. 

9. Terracotta sealing (dm. °9"); inser. in Gupea characters: Si-Rumachisa 
(‘of Rumachi’). From Mound A (northern slope), St. 1. Reg. 
No. 467. PL XXX, fig. 2. 


s 
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3. Terracotta sealing (Ll .75"); inscr. in Gupta characters : Sri-Karpari- 

Harasya’ (‘of Siva, the Wearer of Skulls’), From Mound B, St 
I, level 11.33’. Reg. No. 763. Pl. XXX, fig. 3. 

4. Fragment of pottery vase with Buddha figures in the Preaching Atti- 
tude in relief. From Mound B, well. Reg. No. 816. Pl. XXX, 
fig. 4. 

5. Stone sculpture (ht. 1.9") representing a Bodhisattva seated on a stool 
with r. hand in Abhaya pose. From Mound A, St, I, level 6,3", 
Reg. No. 71. Pl. XXX, fig. 5. 

6, Pottery saucer (dm. 5") with design incised on the interior. From 
Mound B, St. I, level 9.28’. Reg. No. 526. PI. XXX, fig. 6. 

7. Pottery saucer (dm. 4.85") with lotus design incised on the interior, 
From Mound B, St. I, level 6.25’. Reg. No. 834, PI. AXX, fig. 7. 

8. Painted potsherd ; design in black on pink wash: alternate red slip 
and pink wash. From Mound B (western slope), St. I, level 17,2", 
Reg. No. 277. Pl. XXX, fig. 8. 

9. Painted potsherd ; designs in chocolate and black on pink wash, 
From Mound B, St. I, level 11.05’, Reg, No. 398. Pl, XXX, fig. 9. 

10. Terracotta sealing (1. .8”) with royal bust?; inser. not clear, perhaps 
Pahlavi. From Mound B, St. I, level 7.14". Reg. No. 756. PI, 
XXX, fig. 10. 

11. Neck of pottery jar; alternate red slip and pink wash; designs in 
chocolate on pmk wash. From Mound A, 8t. I, level 7.06, Reg. 
No. 169. Pl. XXX, fig. 11. 

12. Painted potsherd®; lotus design in chocolate on cream wash. From 
Mound A, St. I, surface. Reg. No. $39. PI. XXX, fig. 12. 

13. Blne-glazed pottery jar with two handles (ht. 16.25"). From Mound 
B, St. I, level 6.98’. Reg. No. 98. Pl. XXX, fig, 13, 

14. Pottery vessel (ht. 4”) with pimple decoration ; no slip. From 
Mound B, St. I, level 3.37’. Reg. No. 100, Pl. XXX, fig, 14, 

15. Pottery jar (ht. 10.5"); design of continuous loops in black on 
natural colour of pottery. From Mound B, St. I, level 5.98’. Reg, 
No. 92. Pl. XXX, fig. 15. 

16, Spouted pottery vessel (ht. 9") decorated with six female figures hold- 
ing lyre and other designs in relief ; spout missing, From Mound 
B, well. Reg. No. 817. Pl. XXVII, fig. d. 

17. Pottery tablet (I. 5.1"~%-@x1. 6"): inser. in Kharoshthi characters : 
Musasa (‘of Musa’). From Mound A (northern slope), level 12.49’, 
Reg. No. 507. 





t 


* A number of sealings bearing this legend were found on Mounds A and B. These are to be regarded as religious 
tokens like those found for instance at Bhita (A. 8, 2, 1911-12, PL X VIM). 

* The bust bears striking resemblance to that occurring on some of the White Hn coins desoribed by Cunningham 
(Later Indo-Seythiana, 1894, ¢.g., PL VIII, figs. 14 and 15) and Marshall (A. 5. R,. 1915-16, PL XXVI, figs. 46-50, and 
p- 37). 

* A painted potaherd with design resembling the one desoribed above was found along with = sealing (Reg, 
No, 778) of the type illustrated in PL XXX, fig. 3. 


18. Potter’s dabber (ht. 2.95"; dm. at base 3.7°); below the neck a group 
of two Brahmi letters: pra i, incised at four places around the object. 
From Mound B, St. I, level 4.51’, 

19. Copper coin’ with crude figure of King standing; oblong; about 
4° x.4", From Mound A, St. I, level 12.82’. Reg. No. 675. 

20. Copper com with crude human figure on obverse and reverse wearing 
dress similar to that of royal figures on Late Kushin coms; round, 
From Mound B, St. I, level 10,68’. Reg. No. 188. 

21. Copper com; imitation of Late Kushin coins (probably of Vasudeva 
I) : poor ; obverse, King with halo standing wearing long robe ; 
reverse indistinct ; oblong; about .4"x.4". From Mound A, &t. I, 

level 8.95", Reg. No. 619. 








EXCAVATIONS AT HARAPPA, 


By Mr. Madho Sarup Vats. 

The entire cold season was devoted to excavations at Hararpa. Old 
trenches on mounds F and AB were expanded to open out larger areas and about 3 
lacs of cubic feet of earth were excavated and removed, and some 3,000 finds 

The “ parallel walls” area was enlarged on all sides so that it now measures 
230 feet square. While brick remains are, as usual, very fragmentary, there 
are a number of stray walls formmg a few disconnected rooms on the weat 
(PL XXXII, a), Several noteworthy finds were made. Among them are three 
seals depicting im a life-like manner an elephant, a rhinoceros with a feeding 
trough and a composite monster combining elephantine, bovine and Jeonine 
features: two sealings, one showing a large acacia tree enclosed by a railing 
which might be the precursor of the Buddhist railing in later times, and the 
other, a man with his back towards the spectator and carrying a wicker ({) 
basket suspended from his left hand and a long indistinct object in his right 
hand. He wears what may he a feathered head-dress and on either side of his 
head is a leaf-shaped object (Pl. AXXXIV,4). Other finds include a much 
corroded copper dish (7282), two spear heads, three chisels, ne a set of seven 
long oval vases (Pl XXXV, a). Five of them contained one or two medium 
sized cylindrical vases, placed one over the other, and in each of these except 
one, was a similar miniature vase. One of the set contained only three 
miniature vases overlapping each other, and one was empty. There was nothing, 
however, to indicate their purpose. 

Trench Ill on the same mound was expanded southwards, Near its centre 
two rooms were found last year and for some length outer walls of the same 
house have now been traced in that direction. Possibly there was a courtyal 





“a Bsane of the caine froce Jhukar were found either i nesotiation with, Oe Didbe Sk tara AE bettas 
characters undoubtedly of the Gupta period, approximately the Sth century A.D. For ooins bearing crude human 
in “* Kushin dress " seo Cunningham, Coins of Medieval India, PL V1, fig. | and Marshall, 4, 4. &., 1012-13, 
p. 46 and Pl. XL, fig. 10 and 1914-15, p. 34, Nos 41-44. 
na 
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on the south. Other structures are too fragmentary to be described. Three 
interesting finds of pottery were made here: two near the centre and the third 
at the south-west corner 5’ to 7’ below the surface. The first consisted of three 
fragments of a painted jar (Pl. XXXV, g). The scheme of decoration as it 
survives, is in three registers separated from each other by double lines 
The first tier consists of a deep wavy roll with the interspaces disposed by curvi- 
linear chequered designs. The second is divided by broad uprights of lattice 
pattern imto a number of compartments in which different trees are depicted, 
On one fragment, in the left hand compartment, are seen a doe in front of a plant 
suckling her young, ends of boughs of a tree with a seated bird, a cock, 
spider (?), fish and butterfly. In the right hand compartment, looking towards a 
tree Is 4 man with left hand raised aloft and the right to his head, followed by a 
frightened child. It will be noticed that their hair stand on end. Both wear 
close fitting breeches. The rest of the space is filled by cocks and fishes. Of 
the other fragments, one merely depicts a tree, the other a tree, man and 
cobra (?). The little that remains of the third tier shows circumscribed lozenge 
patterns im imitation of smaller designs in shell. 

The second find near the south-west corner consisted of a number of painted 
(Pl. XXXYV, 6) and plain vases, a toy bull, chert scraper, beads and fragmen- 
tary bangles. Among the painted vases are, one complete and seven fragmentary 
squat tapering vases, one complete and four fragmentary goblets and five cocoanut 
shaped vessels. Except two tapering vases and a goblet which had a green 
slip, the surface of the others was polished white. The decoration on 
polychrome ware was in green and red pigments over a white surface. 

The third find (5630) consisted of pottery exposed in three layers in con- 
nection with a frail brick enclosure, of which only the western side survives. 
The topmost layer held only one large and badly crushed jar containing a 
pointed fota, 3 fragmentary cylindrical vases, some nodules and tiny pieces of 
bones. The intermediate layer yielded three medium sized gharas, two of which 
were badly crushed, four pointed lofag and an assortment of five cvlindrical 
vases, toys, fragments of terracotta bangles, cakes, and potsherds. The well 
preserved ghara was full of unbaked clay tetrahedrons holed at each end, some 
of which had been crushed to powder. It also yielded a few tiny bones. Over 
the inverted bottom of this ghara was an animal rib and on the adjoining floor 
two beads and a faience sealing. The bottom layer contained a medium sized 
ghara, a squat pot, two pointed Jotas, three fragmentary oval and four evlindri- 
cal vases, a cone, female figurine, pieces of triangular cakes, and sherds. The 
above folas contained a terracotta bead and a curvilinear ivory baluster, 
In this connection it should be added that the intermediate layer was covered 
with porotis ashy earth and bits of charcoal. 

Twe other finds may be mentioned, viz., a fragmentary elephant seal and a 
biconical gold bead (PI. XXXIV, e). 

In order to allow of a wider area for deep digging in the northern portion of 
trench I on mound F, it became necessary to excavate on either side of the last 
year's deep digging. The western part gave a tiny paste seal depicting a cough- 
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ant hare, 12’ 6" below surface, while further down on the eastern side, were found, 
at a depth of 21‘ and scattered over a large area, hardened anima! bones, one 
being the forepart of a skull with two horns. Under one of them lay an excel- 
lent seal of the Brahmani bull type. The animal has a prominent hump, well 
developed body and large dewlap. This is the only large seal yet found at such 
depth in this trench, only tiny seals of paste being usually met with at a depth 
below ten feet. Terracotta antiquities recovered between 18’ and 24’ are a 
small feeding vase with long spout, two other vases, a hollow  flesh-rubber 
(7421), and two animal toys, in one of which the fore and hind legs are not 
separated from each other (Pl. XXXV, e). Finds of hardened animal bones 
were also made at three places in the southern extension of the Parallel Walls 
Area at depths of 7’ 4", 15’ and 18’ to 19’ below the surface. The second and 
smaller collection consisted of charred bones lying over burnt earth, pieces of 
slag and a terracotta bangle. An important phenomenon observed in 
connection with the preservation of bones in mound F is, that they tend to be- 
come harder and less spongy whien associated with a hard and impenetrable 
soil which becomes a deeper green as the depth increases. A sample of this soil 
was submitted for analysis to Mr. Sana Ullah, Archeological Chemist, who 
writes: “hardness in clays may be due to (a) metamorphic changes and 
(6) pressure. As no evidence of metamorphic changes was found, there is no doubt 
that the hardness of this stratum is due to the pressure exerted by the superin- 
cumbent layers of the earth. A direct proof of this is furnished by the fact that 
these clods have now become quite soft. The preservation of bones is evidently 
due to the stoppage of percolation of water through this highly compressed 
stratum ”, 

On mound A B the old pits I and IT have been expanded into a large reet- 
angle measuring 194" from east to west and 137' from north to south, In its 
south-west quarter were found, scattered here and there, large quantities of the 
charcoal of some coniferous trees and of bamboos and reeds and heaps of 
ashes, All over this area walls are very fragmentary, A few are of sun-dried 
brick and the rest, althongh of burnt bricks, are of poor construction. Here was 
also discovered, in hard earth, an irregular and shallow saucer-shaped depres- 
sion, 11° G" in diameter and 1° 10° deep, with a filmy coating of a slate coloured 
substance (Pl. XXXI, 4). Its purpose is not apparent. Along the northern 
extremity of the gabled drain and gutter, referred to in the last year’s report, 
a large portion was excavated to sink a deep pit for correlating various strata 
of buildings at this spot, but downward progress was hampered by the appear- 
ance of a number of brick floors and walls (Pl. XXXIT, 8). 

Despite the above, spade work was more than fully repaid here by an 
important discovery of skeletal remains lying WW’ 10" to 11’ 4” below the 
surface, slightly east of the centre of its southern edge (below the shed in Plate 
XXXII, 6). Three fragmentary human skulls and some other bones, a tubular 
bead of terracotta and fragment of a brazier-like object were found lying on a 
bed of hard earth in a somewhat defined enclosure 10° 10° from north to south 
and 9’ 11” from east to west up to the broken end of the south parapet. On the 
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south and part of east, the enclosure is bounded by a dwarf parapet of single 
bricks laid lengthwise; while the ruined walls of a buildmg of the fourth 
stratum which are not at might angles to the parapets supplied the remaining 
boundary on the east and north. Stratigraphical evidence leaves little room 
to doubt the great antiquity of these remains. 

Skulls have been numbered 5440A, B and (, the two first roughly pointing 
to the south and the last to the north-east. Skull 5440A lay to south near the 
centre of the parapet and of this only the chin is preserved. Skull 5440B was lying 
on the right cheek and facing east. Immediately to its north, the lower jaw 
was lying detached, while 5440C was partially inclined on the left. Only a small 
fraction of other bones, mostly lying round skull 5440B, were recovered, but, 
except the lower jaw referred to above, none of them lies in its original position. 
It appears as though the corpses had been exposed and most of the bones 
carried away, some having dropped just south of the enclosure. Skulls, being 
at once the heaviest and most compact parts of the human body, were 
apparently dropped down in their present position. 

Another find of great significance touching the disposal of the dead and 
consisting of a group of eleven burial jars was made a little south-east of Mound 
D, on the western edge of the cart road between it and mound E, The findspot 
is at a lower level corresponding with the level of the surrounding fields. One 
of these jars was exposed by rain in September, 1927, and three others were 
disclosed im the course of clearance. Of these, $9344, which is the best pre- 
served, contained nothing; B gave a clay ball, pebble and small ivory object 
with linear decoration ; D was very fragmentary and C, of which only the lower 
half is preserved, contained neat the bottom, 3 fragmentary human skulls and 
another bone with deep socket. Skull No. 1 (Pl. XXXIII, d) is better preserved 
while of numbers 2 and 3, one of which is in two pieces, little but filmy impres- 
sions are leit. Early in February, 1928, an area of 24'x16' was opened to g 
depth of over two feet and seven more jars (Nos. 74454 to G) lyimg about 3° 
south of the jars referred to above (Pl. XXXT 
tops were only 3" to 6" below the surface and in height they varied from 9* 
to 22", Five were covered with lids, of which two had handles. Except jar 
7435G which is broken, the others are well preserved and painted in the 
upper portion, The lid of jar C has a hole in the centre. Jars A, D and F 
have a flange below their mouth with holes at four salient points. Jars 39344 
and B had similar flanges. Jars A, C, D and G are smaller than the other 
three, , Sand C have flat bottoms but D and G are globular, The largest jar 
Uyis flat bottomed and roughly pear-shaped, Smaller jars were turned complete 








_on the wheel but the three large ones were separately made in two parts and 


joined near the middle, 

Jars A, © and G contained fragmentary skulls and long bones, ete., of 
babies of various ages. No. G being uncovered and broken, the tender bones 
had been damaged by bmick-bats Soo XXXII, e). B contained an adult’s 
skull more or less complete and confusedly mixed with other bones. D and F 
contamed tiny pleces af babies’ be res along with a few fragments of decave, 
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charcoal and potsherds. The largest, jar E, was empty. Im every case bones 
were found near the bottom and the infilling consisted of soft earth, Smaller 

cotta vessels such as pointed [otas, ecvlindrical vases, ete., or a and cakes 
were conspicuous by their absence. A few fragments of poeaked ¢ and other 
sherds were, however, found near them. The way in which the bea lay pell 
mell at the bottom and the size and shape of the jars indicate them to be frac- 
tional burials. On the other hand skeletal remains from the enclosure on mound 
A 5B described above, suggest a clear possibility that one method of disposal of 
the dead was to expose a corpse and after some time to collect and bury the 

These jars are remarkable not only for their contents but also for the 
novelty of their shape and paintings (Pl. XXXII, 4, ¢ and f). On jar 7435F 
the decoration consists of seated peacocks alternated by horizontal rows of 
wavy lines; on E seated peacocks are alternated by standing deer: on B there 
are three rows of flying birds separated by sets of wavy lines and trees; and on 
A rows of wavy lines alternating with trees. C and D are decorated with rows 
of wavy limes and stars which are common to all. The paintings are primitive, 
imited to wavy lines and crude realistic designs. 
The extension of pits I and Il on mound A B yielded other interesting finds. 
To the north of the enclosure containing human remains referred to above 
and scattered mostly over sub-squares “~—— were found numerous objects, 
Among them are, a timmy cylindncal paste seal inscribed on the circumference, 
top and bottom; a faience tetrahedron (4763), a tiny oval vase (4764); a cross- 
shaped bead (4556), an amulet (4846); a copper chisel (5187); a rod; a gold 
clasp, an ivory stilus (4896), a conch spoon, chalcedony linga (?) (4602), four- 
legged curry stone (4713) and a terracotta basin with straight edge (7140). 
From the rest of the trench also several noteworthy finds were made comprising 
two terracotta cylindrical bottles (Pl. XAXITIT, g), a large plano-convex vase 
with narrow mouth (4391) and a terracotta spoon in imitation of a conch proto- 
type (Pl. XXXIV, /); a double convex steatite bead with cross-shaped patterns 
on both sides; a fatence leaf, comcal temple ornament ; a miniature perforated 
bottle (Pl. XXXIV, 4); ivory comb (7038) and stiluses (4956); lead vase (6051), 
and a large flint weight (7168). In the western section of this trench two jars 
deserve special notice. No. 5919 which is a large inscribed jar was found 
thoroughly crushed in sub-square 4 at a depth of 10 feet. Its contents 
comprised small pieces of animal bones, bits of charcoal, a toy bull’s head, 
potsherds of a brazier, perforated and other vases, dishes, a fragmentary wheel 
and bangles and triangular cakes. About four-fifths of the jar contained porous 
earth mixed with some decayed cereal on which leaf-impressions were frequently 
traceable. The other jar (7765) was found in sub-square -* 9’ 5” below the 
surface, Its contents were similar to those of the above jar, but in the porous 
earth a few seeds of the melon variety were found. 

Across the lower mound D a north and south pa was dug measuring 
150’ x40’, It is shallow at the extremities but deep in the middle or highest 
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portion of the mound and was left unfinished as everywhere a filling of sun-dried 
bricks was encountered. The principal finds from this trench are three unicorn 
seals (3975, 4015 and 4079), a square bossed amulet incised with three rows of 
concentric circles, two smal! paste seals, one of which js triangular and the other 
rectangular, and stone and ivory chessmen, 

Altogether 116 inscribed objects were found, namely, 48 seals of steatite 
with the unicorn type preponderating, 20 of paste, 5 of faience, 1 of clay, 35 
sealings of diverse materials and seven potsherds. The sealings show 
several examples of svastita and cross patterns. The latter may be prototypes 
of the former. Other interesting finds include several faience objects (PL 
XXXIV, c), such as nose and finger rings, pendants, temple ornament and 
beads, a toy sieve and a perforated bottle, and an excellent collection of tiny 
Vases some of which are also in terracotta (PL XXXIV, a). Ivory objects 
include a hair comb, spatula, stiluses, needles and chessmen (Pl. XXXTYV, d), 
while among cherts, weights and an arrow-head are specially remarkable. Seyera! 
smaller terracotta vessels have been found shaped like cocoanuts and a pome- 
granate; and a spoon and basket in imitation of a conch spoon and basketry 
(Pls. XXXII, gy and XXXIV, f), Other interesting vessels are cylindrical bhot- 
tles with splayed necks, a glass-shaped vase, polychrome goblets and sqnat 
tapering vessels (Pl. XXXIII, gj). Miscellaneous objects include several varie- 
ties of wheel and handmade vases, some potsherds with incised patterns, carts, 
waggons and saddles of terracotta (Pi. XXXV, A. c and f). Among male 
figures, one carries a duck, the other is nude and the third is in the attitude 
of adoration, Two women have flowery head-dreases and the third has 
tresses over the shoulders and then doubled and tied behind the head 
(PL XAXXV.d). Animals comprise a woodpecker, 4 hound carrying a hare, a dog 
and other toys to which separate heads could be attached and some figures 
of birds. 

A number of small cones of stone, faience and terracotta were recovered 
this year. They have round tops and flat bottoms, those in terracotta being 
somewhat pointed and holed at bottom. No. 4984 Which is in faience jg at ones 
peculiar and more significant for it resembles a free standing miniature litiga. 
Cones with round tops are certainly miniature representations of larger prote- 
types in stone, two examples of which were obtained from mound F in the years 
1924-25 and 1926-27, It appears quite possible that all these were cult objects 
of phallic worship. 

Mounds at Harappa have now been excavated to an extent which enables 
a fair idea to be formed of their remains and minor antiquities, Tt would be 
desirable to concentrate attention in future exploration on the low-lying areas 
south of mound D and the Thana mound, The present discovery of burial jars 
below the level of fields should lead to vigorous examination of these areas 
where it is possible that new finds may add to our knowledge of this 
culture. | 

In all Rs. 15,000 were granted for continuing exploration of the ancient 
mounds at Harappa. O/ this sum, Rs. 700 were transferred to the Civil De- 
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partment, Punjab, to meet the cost of land acquired for the construction of a 
combined godown and Archwolomical Rest House at Harappa, the remainder 
being fully utilized in connection with the excavation and treatment of anti- 
quities, 


THE SALT RANGE. 


By Mr. Madho Sarup Vats. 

At the instance of His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab the remains 
on the southern shore of the KHABAKK! LAKE were exammed on the 2Ist and 
22nd September 1927. Khabakki lies in the Khushab (fehsil of the Shahpur 
district and can be reached from Khushab railway station on the Malakwal- 
Kundian Section of the North Western Railway. The distance from Khushab 
to Kathwai is 15 miles, which it will be possible shortly to traverse by motor. 
Khabakki is only 12 miles due north of Kathwai. All along the southern shore 
of the lake there is a series of over twenty platforms built of squared stone 
extending over a mile and half (Pl. XXXYV, j). Fifteen of these he south of the 
road from Khabakki to Naushahra and the remaining in two groups betwean it 
and the eastern and western extremities of the lake. The former group is 
scattered over seven-eighths of a mile and stands higher up towards the foot. of 
the hill, but the extreme groups are on the level of the surrounding fields, 
The larger group is, on the whole, better preserved, but not so well as those at 
Khura and Sabrai referred to below. The best preserved survive m three to 
five courses, of the others only one or two courses remain. I[t is possible that 
some platforms have already entirely disappeared. Their size varies from 6’ 9° 
x5 to 41° ia No. 9 is 9 3” square, but the ofhers are all rectangular. 
Platforms 1, 7. 9, 11 and 12 were examined by sinking four feet vertical shafte 
in the centre. "the former two were dug to 6’ or sufficiently below their founda- 
tion, No. 9 to 4’ and 11 and 12 (PI. XXXY, j) to 2’ 6" and &’ respectively . 
Nothing was found in the former three, but the latter two had to be abandoned 
at that depth as in each case a Muhammadan burial laid north and south was 
uncovered. It may be added that almost on the existimg surface of platform 
No. 7 just north of the shaft a similar burial was found. On one of the platforms 
near the eastern extremity of the lake and close to the village of Khabakki a 
Muhammadan saint is entombed. 

On the southern shore of the Ucar Lake which lies about 17 miles west- 
south-west of Khabakki is a group of five platforms. Hach survives in a single 
course, and their sizes vary from 24° 3" 16' 8" to a4 37x23" 2". 

Of all platforms seen during my visit to the Salt Range those at Kuura 
Sanrar are the best preserved. Khura is situated four miles north of 
Kathwai, and here in 1888 in its ruins was found a Gupta insoription incised in 
the reign cf Toramina Shiha Jafivla recording the construction of a Buddhist 
monastery by cne Rota Siddhavriddhi for the teachers of the Mahisdsaka 
school.’ ‘Two of the three platforms stand on the western edge of the road to 


1 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. [, pp» 233-241 
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Bhukhi and the third on a hillock to east. One of the former, the only example 
of its kind, is built of Khangar stone identical with the kanjur of Taxila. It is 
invested with greater local sanctity and measures 25’ 8" X19’ and is 6’ high. 
The platform on the hillock is 22’ 4”9' and about 3° high. At Sabrai which 1s 
only about a mile south-west of Naushahra there is but one platform on a hill- 
top south of the village, It measures 24’ 5"x18' 10° and is 8’ 4" high, bemg 
constructed of gray stone in the lower portion and white in the upper. It is 
locally known as Panjpir and has six graves on it, This too is held in veneration. 

All these platforms are built of dry masonry and only one course deep, 
' the- interior being filled with earth. In each case the foundation course 1s 
embedded about 6" in the ground and projects about that much from the rest 
of the superstructure. 

At Khabakki where platforms are more numerous, tradition asserts that 
they are Buddhist tombs. It was reported that several years ago a platform 
was dug into and a stone or terracotta vase contaming a bone and a copper coin 
found, but these can no longer be traced, No antiquity was found in the shafts 
sunk on this occasion. According to the Shahkpur District Gazetteer, p. 31, such 
platforms may be seen on the road from Kathwai to Sakesar, and they are re- 
ported to extend eastwards to Kallar Kahar in the Jhelum Distnct and west- 
wards to Sakesar. 

In the absence of definite evidence it is difficult to suggest the precise object 
of these platforms, but, as pointed out in the razetfeer, itis not impossible that 
they may have been tombs of the Hindu or Buddhist period. They are 
apparently different, alike in size and fabric, from the rude cairns! at Khera 
and Satmas in the Agra District. In several parts of Rajputana, samddhis 
of chisel-dressed stone, bearing foot-prints on the top slab in the centre, are 
quite common. Below the slab with foot-prints lie bones or ashes of the sage. 
But usually the length of samadhis does not exceed 10’. In the present condi- 
tion of platforms at Khabakki and elsewhere it is impossible to say how their 
tom: were finished. 


MONUMENTS IN THE PUNJAB AND NORTH WEST FRONTIER 
Ry Khan Bahadur Mantel Zaqfar Hasan. 
| Crry Wat. or Moran. 

The city wall of Munran is said to have been built by Prince Murad Bakhsh, 
the youngest son of the Emperor Shahjahan. It is constructed of burnt bricks 
in mud, the facing courses to a depth of 9 inches being, however, laid in lime 
mortar. It is now in a ruined condition and His Excellency the Governor of 
the Punjab, seeing that it will ultimately disappear, expressed 


: , 2d an opinion that 
a portion of it at the south-east corner of the city should be preserved. In 








' Cunningham, Archaclogical Surrey Reports, Vol. VI, pp. 13-15 and 13-39, and PL IL 
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the month of January 1928 Khan Bahadur Mian Wasiuddin, the Officiating 
Superintendent of the Frontier Circle, inspected the portion in question to 
suggest measutes for its preservation, The portion proposed to be preserved 
includes the Khuni Burj, by which the British entered the city after the siege, 
its adjoining walls to the next bastion on the north and as far as the outlet 
serving as a combined entrance and drain on the west (Pl. V, d). The Burj 
contains a miniature shrine dedicated to an innocent life, said to have bean 
immolated to give stability to the structure. Proposals for the conservation 
of the Burj and the lengths of walls mentioned above have been submitted to the 
Director General of Archeology in India and will be carried into effect as soon 
as these structures are brought under the operation of the Anment Monuments 
Preservation Act, | 


Toms or Rat Ram Dey Buattt at Batata. 

The tomb of Rai Ram Dev Bhatti at Batala in the District of Gurdaspur 
was visited by the Superintendent in response to an application made by a local 
gentleman to the Deputy Commissioner, Gurdaspur, requesting that it might be 
repaired and maintained as an ancient monument. It lies about a mile to the 
south-east of the town and consisted originally of a domed compartment, con- 
structed of brick masonry coated with plaster. It is now in a rumed condition; 
the dome has collapsed, and the building is filled with its débris which entirely 
covers the grave if such exists, The school, mosque reservoir said to have 
been erected adjacent to the tomb are not traceable, the land all around the 
latter being thickly cultivated. The building is in an advanced stage of decay, 
and its preservation as a central protected monument cannot be recommended, 

Rai Ram Dev, after whom the tomb ts known, was a Bhatti Rajput from 
Kapurthala. He has been noticed in the Adulasatu-t-Tawarikh as the founder 
of Batala, but curiously enough there is no mention of his tomb, although the 
author, who lived during the reign of Aurangzeb, was a resident of that town, 
and has described the important buildings existing in his time there, 


Kos Mrvars. 

A survey of Kos Mrnars was made in the Districts of Rohtak, Gurgaon, 
Karnal, Ludhiana and Jullundur and not less than 62 of them were inspected. 
indicating their relative positions were supplied by the Public Works 
Department, but there were several imaccuracies which have been rectified, 
Notes regarding their repairs have also been drawn up, and as the control of 
Archeological Monuments in the Punjab has now been transferred to this office, 
the work will be undertaken departmentally, It is to be regretted that the 
whitewash applied by the Public Works Department to these monuments has 
marred their appearance. 
at GATE AND ITS ADJOINING BUILDINGS AT THE Hazurr Bago my Lanore. 


Site plans 


Ross 
A proposal was made by the Punjab Government to make over to the 
Archeological Department the Roshnai Gate and its adjoinmg buildings at the 
od 
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Hazun1 Bacu in Lahore. The Hazuri Bagh is said to have formerly been a 
serai attached to the neighbouring mosque, constructed by the Emperor Aurang- 
veb and locally known as the Badshahai Masjid. [t was aurrounded by & 
series of arched compartments, those on the north, south and west being double- 
storeyed, while the eastern compartments against the west wall of the fort 
consisted of a single storey only, Entrance to the serait was gained through 
two gateways on the north and south, of which the finer one on the north is 
called the Rosunar Darwaza. The dalans at the north-east and south-east 
corners have disappeared and those on the west, forming part of the mosque, 
and a few at the north-west corner have lost their upper rooms. The compart- 
ments on the upper storey of the south wing are now occupied by the boarding 
house of the Oriental College. In order to make them habitable a verandah has 
heen added to the front and windows pierced in the back wall. The upper 
rooms of the Roshnai Gate also are used ovcasionally for residential purposes, 
and they with the lower compartments have undergone such additions and 
nlterations that it is difficult to determine their original arrangement. 

The gates and the compartments attached to them are in a dilapidated 
condition and the Punjab Government are of opinion that these buildings, bemg 
an integral part of the Hazuri Bagh, should be properly maintained in keeping 
with the aforesaid garden and the adjacent structures—the fort and the Bad- 
shahi mosque. The conditions on which they are proposed to be transferred 
to the Archeological Department are as follows :— 

(1) that the buildings should be declared protected under the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act ; 

(2) that the cost of their preservation and maintenance be a charge on 
the central revenues ; 

(3) that the existing thoroughfare through the gate shall not be closed 
to vehicular or other traffic without the previous approval of the 
Local Government. 

The proposal is acoeptable to the Archwological Department, but the ques- 
tion of taking them over has heen postponed for the next two years, The 
Deputy Commissioner, Lahore, through whom the offer was made, has been 
informed accordingly, and it is gratifying to note that the Loca! Government 
are arranging in consultation with the Archwological Department to execute 
necessary structural repairs to the buildings in order to render them safe until 
their transfer to this Department. 
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Rane Manan ar Watat, Pesnawar Disruicr. 

The Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, directed attention to a small country 
Jodge of the Mughai period in the Watar GARDENS some five miles south of 
Nowshera, enquiring whether it would be feasible to have it declared Protected, 
The monument had already been visited by Khan Bahadur Mian Wasinddin 
and a brief description of it will be found on page 17 of the Annual Progress 
Report of the Archaological Survey, Frontier Circle, for the year 1918-19, It 
was inspected again by Mr. Hargreaves on May 6th, 1997. | 
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The lodge lies about half a mile distant from the village and near the wide 
bed of a broad and usually dry Nala. The country is barren and stony, but 
springs water the garden and make the spot surprisingly green and pleasant 
and in such marked contrast to its surroundings that the place has acquired 
some local celebrity. The monument is a garden house of the Khattak Khan, 
and from its painted ornament is known as the Rana Maman, It is an unpre- 
tentious building some 70 feet by 25 feet having in front a low platform with a 
small square tank. The structure is of local undressed stones set in thick lime 
mortar and plastered, the arches and roofs being constructed of Lakhawri bricks, 
In front is a central arched. opening with two semi-domed entrances on either 
side and narrow ataircases in the end walls, giving access to the Hat roof. 
Inside are three rooms, the largest and central one having a flat arched brick 
roof and half dome with lotus ornament at either end. The smaller end rooms 
have flat arched brick roofs. The present pavement is of modern square files. 
Below are tahkhanas into which water has percolated from marshy land at the 
back of the building, Here and there in the rooms are traces of 4 dudo of 
polished plaster with red panels and green border. The upper parts of the walls 
and domes have painted floral ornament, well preserved in some of the half 
domes. This ornamentation appears to be of two periods, the better in a 
reddish colour apparently 18th century work, the inferior in green and yellow 
of little merit and comparatively recent. 

The building is fairly well preserved but the back wall of the central 
chamber has subsided a little on account of percolation, and there is a noticeable 
crack from the ground to the roof. In the field in front of the monument and 
which was formerly the garden of the lodge are traces of the stone and plaster 
water channel which carried away the water of the little tank referred to above, 

The monument is not of sufficient historical or architectural importance to 
warrant its maintenance by the Central Government, Muhammadan monu- 
ments of even the 18th century are, however, rare in the North West Frontier 
Province, and it has been proposed that the local Administration should main- 
tain ib from provincial funds. 


Monument at Patost Prman near Pesnawar, 

At the instance of the Deputy (Commissioner, Peshawar, Khan Bahadur 
Mian Wasiuddin inspect the monuments at Panost Prrax near Peshawar. 
The monuments which lie to the north of the village are three in number, wie., 
(a) The Tomb-of Shaikh Imam-ud-Din, a saint of the Qadria order, (b) a mosque 
and (c) an unknown tomb. | | 

The tomb of Shaikh Imam-ud-Din 1s constructed of brick masonry and 
measures 94 feet square. It resembles a terrace, some 6 feet high, with its 
central feature a dome rising prominently above it. Each of the four corners 
of the building 15 strengthened by a bastion. On the south are two compart- 
ments with an entrance in the centre. Internally there is a pair of compart- 
ments on either side of the passage, leading from the entrance into the central 
chamber which ts surmounted by the dome. The central chamber, which rises 
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from the ground level, is square in plan, and has on each of its four sides an 
arched recess, which treatment is also repeated externally above the top level 
of the terrace, where a door opening with a superimposed window is pierced 
in the back wall of each of the recesses to admit light and air. Stone jal 
screens seem to have originally been provided to the openings, but they have 
all disappeared, and been replaced now by earth fillings. Inside the chamber 
are some eight graves in a dilapidated condition. <A flight of steps on either side 
of the entrance gives access to the top of the terrace, which is overgrown with 
jungle. 

The local Pirs, who claim their descent from the saint, have in their posses- 
sion an inscribed marble tablet said to have belonged to the tomb of Shaikh 
Imam-ud-Din, It records that the Shaikh died in the year 1060 A. H. (1650 
A. D.) and that the foundation of his tomb was laid down in the year 1063 
A. H. (1653 A. D.) by the order of Shaikh Abdu-r-Razzaq, Shaikh Abdul Hag, 
Shaikh Mohammad Fazil and Shaikh Abdul Wahid, and the building was com- 
pleted in the year 1069 A. H. (1659 A. D.) under the supervision of Haji Iskandar 
and Ustad Fateh Muhammad. | 

The mosque stands immediately to the south-west of the tomb of Shaikh 
Imam-ud-Din and seems to have been originally attached to it. It is alao 
constructed of brick masonry and consists of three arched and domed compart- 
ments, To the east of the prayer chamber is a courtyard now in a ruined con- 
dition, while the wall surrounding it has partly disappeared. 

The unknown tomb lying to the west of Shaikh Imam-ud-Din's tomb is of 
no particular interest. It is covered by a Bengali dome and contains two 
graves, 

Recommendations for the protection of these buildings were made to the 
Director General of Archeology, but as the owners did not express their willing- 
ness {6 exectite an agreement in respect of their maintenance no action could be 


ALLAHABAD FORT. 
By Mr. Madho Sarup Vats. 


At the instance of the Director General of Archwology in India the Anna- 


HABAD Fort was visited on the 7th June 1927 in order to examine a stone lion 
and other capitals lying near the Asoka pillar. The stone lion, crowning the 
pediment of the Infantry Detachment Mess, 18 & Very conventional and dege- 
nerate sculpture and has nothing to do with the ASoka pillar. The lion is 
2’ 4" high and stands on an oblong wdestal (1’ 11” x114" x5") rounded at the 
ends and having a hole in the centre for’ a dowel. The mane, whiskers and 
muscles are represented by stencil like carving. The ribs of the body are indi- 
cated beneath the skin and the animal appears as if famished, The sculpture 
is insignificant and the style and technique decadent, 
In the garde: lich stands the Aéoka pillar are now lying two abaci, a 




















cone with an iron bat and the fragment of a slender pillar. The latter eget 
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of no interest. One of the two abaci (Pl. XXXI, a) which is relieved by a 
graceful scroll of alternate honeysuckle and lotus over a beaded astragalus 
appears to have formed part of the pillar, but as the bell portion is missing it 1s 
now impossible to refix it. The abacus is similar to that of the elephant capital 
at Rampurva in the Champaran District. 
The other is a fine abacus relieved by lotus petals. Its diameter is 28° 
and height 13". The central hole is splayed and has a maximum diameter of 
1”, but it is hardly possible that this also formed part of the pillar, though m 
point of date it cannot have been very far removed from it. 


EXCAVATIONS AT SARNATH. 


By Rai Bahadur Ramoprasad Chania. 


The excavations carried on at SarNnarH from the 20th February to the 
$lst March, 1928, were confined to the area on the west of the old boundary 
wall that stands 44’ due west of the Asoka pillar (Pl AAAVI, a), This wall was 
cleared by Mr. Hargreaves in 1914-15. About 10° west of this wall Mr, Hargreaves 
discovered the foundations of an apsidal building 82’ 6” 38’ 10" with the apse 
towards the west. Taking the dividing line between the undressed and the 
polished portions of the ASoka pillar (8° below the bottom of the edict) as the 
level of the ground in the Mauryan period, the foundations of the apsidal build- 
ing lie 1’ 7” above that level. Mr. Hargreaves, therefore, ascribed the building 
to the late Mauryan period. To the south of the apsidal building site an area 
measuring 50’ from north to south and 70° from east to west was excavated 
leaving intact the foundations of a group of later Medieval stupas visible on the 
surface, In this south-western area digging was carried down to a level 2’ 
above the Mauryan level, but revealed no structure of any importance. But 
within a layer at the bottom 18” thick, that is to say, between 2’ and 3° 6" above 
the Mauryan level were found a few interesting cast copper coins, One of 
these is a round coin with the Brahmi letters ‘ra’ and ‘ sa,’ assignable to the 
Ist century A. D., above a wavy line on the obverse. The symbol on the 
reverse of this coin is defaced (Pl. XXXVII, fig. 1). Another is a copper coin 
of Huvishka. The obverse shows the king leaning back on a four-legged throne 
with the right knee tucked up. There are only very faint traces of the legend. 
No trace of any legend or figure or symbol is left on the reverse (Pl, XXXVU, 
fig. 5). Two square (called ‘rectangular’ by Vincent Smith) cast copper coins 
have also been found. On the obverse of one which is in a fair state of preser- 
vation (Pl. XX XVII, fig. 2) is a tree within a railing, a cross and a three-peaked 
mountain with crescent at the top; on the aad apparently within a railing 
enclosure is an elephant and a tric ngular-headed symbol. A coin of this type 
has alao been found in the north-western area y 8° above the Mauryan level 
and another on the site of the apsidal building 1’ 3" below the Mauryan level. 
Both obverse and reverse of the former com have a different arrangement of the 

la (PI. XXXVI, fig. 3); om the obverse, a tree within: ae & crescent- 
‘eooel three-peaked mountain, a form of taurine, a triangul lar-headed post ; 
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on the reverse, an elephant, a svastika, a triangular-headed post, a cross. 
All these square cast coins should probably be assigned to the Sufga period. 
To the same period or to a somewhat later date may be assigned another round 
copper com found in the north-western area 3' above the Mauryan level (PI. 
XXXVII, fig. 4). On the obverse of this coin is a lion standing, and on the 
reverse, a tree within a railing and other indistinct symbols. 

I excavated the open space within the remains of the walls of the apsidal 
building and of other later structures to a depth of over 4’ and here a few inches 
below the Maurvan level (PI. I, 5) found a few fragmentary earthen jars, 
a small earthen jar in perfect state of preservation turned upside down, and a 
few bricks. On further digging it was found that these bricks formed part of 
an irregular stack of fragmentary bricks, the base of which lay 34” below the 
Mauryan level. These bricks are well-made and well-burnt, but no cumplete 
specimens were recovered. On an average they measure 94" in breadth and 
$f in height. From a comparison with bricks of analogous breadth and height 
found elsewhere, it may be said that these bricks must have been 19"—20" in 
length. Their position indicates that there must have been some brick build- 
ing in the western area in the Agokan period. 

In the foundations of the apsidal building two different types of bricks were 
recovered, one as well-made and as well-burnt as the above, average 194° 9" 
x87", another rough and ill-bumt measures on an average 19" 11" x33". The 
well-made and well-burnt bricks are rightly assigned to the Mauryan period, 
The inferior bricks and the apsidal temple should probably be assigned to the 
Sunga period, and the Mauryan bricks used in constructing its foundations 
probably belonged to older structures. 

To the south of the foundations of the apsidal building, 6" above the 
Mauryan level, was found the lower jaw of a young elephant. As no other part 
of the skeleton of the animal was traceable in the area, it is difficult to say how 
it came to be buried there. 

To the north of the apsidal temple an area measuring 75’ from east to west 
and 50° from north to south lymg to the south of building No. 28 on the site 
plan was also excavated and 3’ below the level of the base of building No. 23 
and 4° 6" above the Mauryan level were found the concrete bases of two walls 
at right-angles to each other and occasional bricks. These walls are 6" 3" broad 
and probably served as boundary walls. The bricks of building No. 23 measure 
on an average 15" <9)" x21", but bricks of these walls measure 18” x11" xo3" 
Excavation in the area enclosed within these walls revealed the lower terrace 
of a stipa measuring roughly 8’ square and 1’ 8” in height. The base of this 
stfipa lies 2’ 8" above the Mauryan level. The bricks of this stipa measure on 
an average 18° x11" x2)". A pit was dug inside the stipa terrace, but no relic 
casket was found. Behind the stiipa above the bank of earth is visible building 
No. 23, and to the east and south, the bases of the two walls. The alignment 
of these walls is not parallel to the sides of the terrace of the stiipa, so they 
must have been built when the stiipa was in ruins. About 18’ 4” to the weat 
of the stiipa I struck the lower part of whut appears to be the north-westery 
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boundary wall of the site. Of this wall which is 10’ broad, 49’ 4" of its length 
on both sides was cleared. It seems to extend in the north beyond this limit. 
The base of this wall is 2° above the Mauryan level, and its bricks measure on an 
average 16°10" x21". Below the base of the stiipa and to the west and north 
of it we found remains of walls made of well-burnt and well-made bricks of the 
Mauryan type measuring on an average 19" x9" x3}"-4". The bases of these 
walls lie about 9” above the Mauryan level. Plate LIV, @ gives a view of the 
square terrace of the stiipa, the north-western boundary wall and remains of 
walls of Mauryan bricks from the north-east. These last walls should probably 
be assigned to the later Mauryan period and the stiipa and the north-western 
boundary wall to the Kushin period. 

Among the antiquities found in the north-western area a terracotta female 
head (Pl. XXXVII, fig. 7) deserves special notice. It was found below the base 
of the north-western boundary wall 6" above the Asokan level. The fine fea- 
tures and the graceful pose of .the neck with the head slightly inclined towards 
the right show that it must have been modelled at a time when Mauryan art 
was at its zenith. Other notable objects found in course of the excavations are 
fragments of shafts of octagonal pillars, of capitals of pillars, and of human 
figures with Mauryan polish (Pl. XXXVII, Fig. 6) resembling those that were 
found in such large numbers by Mr. Hargreaves in 1914-15. A row of octagonal 
pillars with Mauryan polish probably adorned a chamkrama or path of exercise 
at Sarnath erected either by Asoka, or, more probably shortly after him. 
Further exploration of the Mauryan and Sunga strata of the western area of 
Sarnath is necessary before anything final may be asserted about these very 
interesting fragments. 


EXCAVATIONS AT NALANDA. 


By Mr. J. A. Page. 

The site of the Buddhist monastery-city under excavation at NatLanpA 
in Bihar has been described in previous reports. It will suffice here to recall 
that the remains comprise a long continuous range of monasteries along the 
east side, a corresponding range of detached stiipas along the west, and a couple 
of connecting monasteries to bound the area on the south, Down the centre of 
the area runs an approach avenue, entered upon, it would seem, from the north. 
The period embraced by the remains is between the 6th century and the 12th; 
and the outstanding characteristic of the site is the remarkable succession of 
structures that have been built and rebuilt on the ruins of earlier ones—a 
feature that greatly complicates their excavation and repair. 

In continuing the excavation of the Nalanda site an allotment of Rs. 16,006 
was spent in full during the year under review. 

Monastery Sire No, I.—The remaining excavation necessary to complete 
the investigation of this site was carried out during the year, As has been 
explained im previous reports this monastery contains in itself no less than nine 
different levels of occupation, and these levels fall into two main groupes, 
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and with the aim of making this succession of levels as intelligible as possible 
to the visitor, the upper group is being preserved over the northern half of the 
monastery area and the lower over the southern half. Three cells at the south- 
east corner of the monastery remained to be opened up to the lower levels to 
‘complete this scheme, and this has now been done (Pl. VIII, a and 5), 

With a view to retrieving any minor antiquities beneath the higher, later 
levels preserved over the northern half of the monastery, this half was excavated 
right down to the earliest stratum along the verandah and in the adjoining 
cells, and numerous antiquities were recovered principally from the Devapila 
level, which is the third from the bottom. Very little, however, was forthcom- 
ing from the two earlier levels. 

Similar excavation was also done from the Devapala level downwards in 
the cells over the corresponding southern half of this monastery, where the three 
earliest levels are being exhibited, but with equally disappoimting results, In- 
deed, the only antiquities recovered throughout the monastery from these pre- 
Devapala levels were a few pieces of crystal, a broken knife blade, an ink pot 
(?), a yard long iron rod with crooked end, some six hundred cowrie shells, a few 
terracotta beads and tiny pots, and a terracotta die impressed with two repre- 
sentations suggestive of “ Chinese clouds.” We have, however, the satisfaction 
of knowing that the site has now yielded all the antiquities it held for us. The 
reason for the abundant yield of fine antiquities of the Devapila period' lies in 
the sudden destruction of the monastery in a great conflagration, as is evideno- 
ed by the masses of vitrified concrete débris and the fused brick wall-surface: 
that were seecated at this level. The fleeing occupants were in too eat a y 
hurry to think about their possessions, and these were left behind. With the 
earlier monasteries, however, the rum was not accompanied by any such over- 
whelming disaster, and the monks were able to retrieve their belongings ; their 
gain has been our loss. 

When the excavation of the higher northern half of the monastery had heen 
completed, the earth so removed was dumped back again to make up the higher 
levels that are to be preserved on thia side. | 

Monastery Srre No. 6.—The bulk of the excavation done this year has 
been at monastery No. 6, where the whole of the great mass of earth and débrig 
that filled the central courtyard has now been removed, two-thirds of it during 
the current year. The cells and the verandah along the east side and a couple 
of adjacent cells on the north side which remained to be excavated have also 
been cleared, the excavation generally being taken down to the topmost level 
of occupation ; for here, again, earlier levels of occupation ocour, as revealed 
in trial pits sunk to the foundations. The level exposed appears to be contem- 
porary with the Devapala monastery in Site No. I adjacent; and the whole of 
this level has now been cleared (Pls. X, a and 6 and XL), 

—— sw 

1'Teo sxoh antiquities in bronze, one a votive stipa portraying life-scenes of the Buddha, and another an 18. 


armed images of Tara, found last year and cleaned by the Arochmological Chemist in the year und alien insvvinctiees Be 
in Plate XLIV, 4 and 6 review are illustrated 
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The excavation of the courtyard has revealed its original brick pavement, 
inset in two places towards the middle by long rectangular cooking chulhas ; 
and the low remains of two subsidiary shrines have also been exposed, centrally 
in the north and south sides of the courtyard and some two feet clear of its. 
verandah parapet. . 

The clearance here was instrumental in providing further evidence that. 
these Nilandi monasteries, of the Devapila period at any rate, were more 
than one storey high; for close to the concrete parapet on the north side of this 
Devapala monastery and at a level some 2 feet 6 inches higher than its stone 
column bases in situ was found another stone column base that could only have 
fallen from above when the upper verandah structure collapsed in fofe. As in 
the corresponding Devapala monastery in Site No. I the destruction of this. 
monastery was brought about by a devastatmg fire, clear evidence of which 
exists in the large quantities of charcoal and the vitrified brick surfaces that have 
been found here. 

In the previous report the surmise was offered that the columns that 
supported the upper storey verandahs of these Devapila monasteries were of 
wood rather than stone, since the use of timber would have facilitated the 
construction of these verandahs and, again, would largely account for their 
wholesale collapse in the great fire that consumed them, Evidence of the 
accuracy of this surmise has now been forthcoming in the fragmentary charcoal 
stumps of actual columns that have been found wm situ along the verandah 
parapet particularly along the north side of the monastery. These wooden 
columns were set up on stone bases and their feet enclosed by the concrete top 
of the parapet; and the square holes left in the concrete top through their 
destruction are clearly defined, revealing the columns to have been 110" or 
sO square. 

Besides the excavation described above, the west frontage of the monastery 
range from the entrance of Monastery No. I to the end of Monastery No. 6, 
was cleared down to the Devapala level, the width of the clearance averaging 
about 30 feet. The corresponding east frontage of this range was also cleared 
down to the same level and over the same distance, the width of the clearance 
here averaging some 12 feet. 

Mowxastery Srre No. 7—Work on the excavation of this monastery, which 
is the fifth from the south in the eastern range, was commenced and the top- 
most level of occupation has been cleared. This topmost stratum, which 
appears to be the next subsequent to the Devapala structure below, lay un- 
usually near the surface, an average of only some 2'-0" of earth requiring to be 
removed to expose it. This, however, has not been without its disadvantages, 
for the nearness of the remains to the surface had led to their exploitation by the 
local people for bricks in early days before the Archeological Department took 
over the site. But though the walls of cells and verandahs have largely been 
dug away, it is still possible to trace their former positions by the edges of 
plaster paving that once adjoined them; and by this means the outlines of 
much of the walls have been recovered. The monastery conforms to the nates 
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monastery plan, with a central quadrangle enclosed by a verandah backed by 
cells on all four sides, the entrance gateway being centrally in the west side and 
the sanctum centrally in the east. In scale it is as large as Monastery No. 6 
contiguous to it; but present indications suggest that it was somewhat of a 
makeshift structure, in which broken columns retrieved from elsewhere have 
been turned over on their sides and used to serve as thresholds, a noticeable case 
of this being at the main shrine. In accordance with the customary procedure 
& certaim area of this stratum be removed to expose portions of the earlier 
levels below, of which traces have already been revealed through exploratory 
trial pits. - 

St0ra Srre No, 3.—The excavation of this stiipa was practically completed 
in the previous year, when evidence of no less than 7 stiipas, one erected over the 
other, was disclosed, as has been described in the last report, Operations here 
this year have aimed at rounding off that work; and the shattered core of the 
fifth stipa fagade in the sequence, as exposed along the east front, has been cut 
back, along with the later débris that covered it, to expose to view more of the 
fourth stipa behind it (Pls. VII, a-d, XLI, XLII and XLII). 

The two corner-towers of this fifth stiipa fagade were exposed last year ; 
aml in the present year the top of the corresponding N-E corner tower was 
revealed by cutting away the later “ boxing” walls that had been erected around 
it when this fifth stipa was enlarged to form a sixth. This corner tower was 
much rained towards the top, and clearance of the superincumbent débris ya- 
vealed a square chamber inside with deep niches in each internal face and a little 
doorway for access in the east side. The little tower chamber was carefully 
cleared with an eye to possible relics, but it yielded nothing, and excavation 
for some 15 feet down through its floor revealed nothing beyond solid brick 
hearting. No relics of any kind have been forthcoming from this great stiipa 
mound with tts sequence of 7 stiipas inside; and one can only suppose that any 
that might have been deposited there were considered of sufficient sanctity and 
importance to instigate their recovery from the ruins each time a stiipa was 
destroyed, 

The area immediately south-east of this stipa mound was also excavated 
up to the boundary of the site, and earlier levels of the many little votive stiipas 
in this position were brought into view. As remarked earlier in this account, 
buildmg and rebuilding on the ruins of a previous structure is the outstanding 
characteristic of these Nalanda remains, and is exemplified even in the smallest 
Votive stiipas erected by pious devotees around the main stipa shrine. 

At the north-east corner of the main stiipa the pavement of the seventh 
(and lutest) level of occupation had been ex posed some years previously, 
About a third of this area has been exvavated in the year under review to expose 
4 portion of a long wide chabutra projecting from the north front of the 6th 
Stipa; a portion of the contemporary paving contiguous to this chabutra has 
also been exposed, this occurring some 6 feet below the seventh stiipa paving, 

In this area an original drain, curving in an ogee shape in plan, was un- 
covered along with the low remains of a contemporary wall in front of it, which 
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appears to have been the face wall of 2 chabutra through which the Tan, 
The level of this structure indicates that it belonged to the seventh stiipa in the 
sequence, The excavation of the stipa mound has been taken down to the 
earlier fifth level stipa in this area, and in the construction of a new drain to 
carry away surface water the old curving drain at the higher seventh level has 
had to be cut through. The two severed portions of it, however, are bemg 
preserved, The continuation of this old seventh level drain has been traced 
to its outlet away to the east beneath the enclosure wall of the seventh level 
stiipa. The new drain is being paved over to complete the original paving at 
the sixth level in the sequence, and access to the stiipa mound wi!l be gained 
over this paving along the course of the drain, through a wide passage that has 
been cut between the remains of the higher seventh level structures that rise 
on either side of it. 

A description of some of the more interesting finds of minor antiquities 
made on the Nalanda site during the year is given below under “ Museums 
(Nalanda)’. 





EXCAVATIONS AT PAHARPUR. 


By Mr. K. N. Dikshit. 

The exeavations at Pawarpur were continued during the year under report 
from the point where they had been left last season and besides the complete 
exhumation of the central mound (Pl. XLV), a large area on both sides of the 
North Gate buildings was opened out (Pl. XLVI, a). The close of the season 
of 1926-27 had seen the uncovering of the entire basement of the shrme and 
a large portion of the first terrace verandah on all sides, During the year 
under report the second terrace verandah and the pillared halls and chambers 
behind them at all the 2ardinal points were laid bare. The plan of the second 
terrace was already apparent from the progress made during the first two 
years, when a part of the northern verandah or circumambulatory passage and 
the pillared hall and antechamber behind it were excavated. The symmetrical 
plan of the structures exposed on the basement and first terrace justified the 
expectation that similar pillared halls and antechambers must have existed on 
the south, east and west. This anticipation has not only been fulfilled by 
the season’s excavation, but further valuable results throwing important light 
on the history and vicissitudes of this stupendous monument were gained, 
Thus in clearing’the floor of the passage on the north-east, a corroded oblong 
copper-plate was discovered, which, as will be seen below, has given a very 
important starting point for the investigation of the problem of Pabharpur, 
The circumstances in which it was found, lead to the presumption that it was 
preserved among the archives of the temple in its latest phase of existence 
as the great Buddhist Vihira of Dharmapala, although the plate predated the 
pious Pala emperor by over three hundred years. The south-west passage 
yielded a number of stucco heads and fragments of stueco decoration, which 
mast have’ formed part of the decorative scheme of the walls, along with ter- 
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racotta plaques and stone sculptures, The stucco heads show considerable 
artistic skill (Pl. XLVIII, f, g and /) and can be considered to be the first speci- 


mens of this branch of plastic art to be recovered in Bengal. The stone pillared 
halls on the east, west and south conform to the general type of the northern 
hall, but differ in particulars of dimensions. The bases of only two pillars were 
recovered in the south hall, while in the east all the four pillar bases and capitals 
have been discovered. The western mandapa has four pillar bases, in one of 
which the lower piece is a fragment of an older pilaster or door-jamb with 
beautifully carved “pot and foliage" and “ geese with necklace’ ornamenta- 
tions, easily recognized as late Gupta work (Pl. XLVI, d). No shaftof a pillar 
was discovered in any of the three mandapas, exposed this year, although the 
northern mandapa excavated in 1925-26 yielded two inscribed pillars, one re- 
ferring itself to the reign of Mahendrapala. There is a volume of evidence now in 
favour of the hypothesis that an earlier structure Which existed on the site 
itself during the 6th-7th centuries was demolished and its materials utilized in 
the construction of the pilared halls and antechambers at a later date most 
probably by the Pala Emperor Dharmapala, The floors of the small rooms 
or antechambers behind the southern, eastern and western halls were dug into 
and found to be filled with a good number of well-dressed stones of large size, 
used for architectural purposes, some being distinctly recognizable as door-jambs, 
A female figure with a fly-whisk in her hand, occupying the bottom of a large 
door-jamb must have occupied the right hand comer of the entrance to a temple, 
The walls and floors of the mandapas or pillared halls similarly exhibit signs of 
having been renewed or rebuilt at successive periods, At least three different 
levels of consolidated concrete floors are traceable in the western mandapa, 
The floor of the verandah or circumambulatory passage on the second terrace. 
also showed signs of three periods of rebuilding. On the south-east, the ter- 
traced floor of the verandah is still intact, for over a length of 50’, 

On the farther side of the circumambulatory passage, opposite the ian. 
dapas, there are projections at all the cardinal points on the second terrace. 
On the south and east these projections are enclosed by a blind Passage on 
three sides, As there is no bond between the walls of the verandah and those 
of the projection, it is obvious that they are additions, In fact, the absence 
of any door opening and floor indicate that these additional apartments Were’ 

intended to serve any purpose save that of enl: ging the plan and broaden. 
ing the base commensurate with the height, 

The operations above the second terrace where the mound rises somewhat 
sharply involved considerable difficulty. The only means of access to the third: 
terrace seems to have been a steep flight of brick steps, built against the back 
wall of the southern antechamber (PI. XLVI, c), A few = eep risers (12" to 








13)" in height) and narrow treads (4” to 5° wide) are all that is now left of this 
stairway, which must have landed the visitor close to the niche in the wall. 





and above the narrow square verandah that circun scribed the main sh rine. 
The niches on the south and west are similar to - 7 | 
north side, and are Darrow pa Bares wy 
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and 5° m height at the mouth, but gradually getting narrower inside and par- 
tially biocked by a smaller openmg after a short distance. It was barely 
possible for the workmen to stand and clear the openings of the soft mud 
that must have mfiltrated from the top, as the opening was partially blocked 
after a few feet. Subsequently only a tin piece tied at the end of a bamboo 
pole could be passed through the opening to a length of 19’ onthe south side 
and 22° 6° on the west side. The previous notion that the mches must have 
led to the interior of a hollow chamber has been justified but has to be corrected 
in the light of the facts emerging from the examination of the foundation walls 
of the chamber at the top. It now appears that the niches could not have 
served the purpose of admitting air and light or draimimg off water, the only 
possible use to which they could have been put being illumimation of the 
‘temple on special festive occasions. 

The summit of the mound when first seen’ by Buchanan Hamilton over 
100 years ago, had a small chamber of brick with a door facing the east and 
a small niche to the west, said to have heen the residence of a Muhammadan 
hermit, who was occupying the place. As Cunningham? does not mention any 
such structure, it is probable that it was in ruins by that time. On clearing 
the débris at the top it was noticed that a brick floor could be distinctly made 
out over what proved to be the western foundation wall of the main shrine 
and a portion of it was overhanging the inner faces of the western walls. Whe- 
ther the existing floor belongs to the ancient shrine or built by the fagir out 
of the bricks that he could gather on the spot 1s not clear, although the pro- 
babilities are in favour of the former supposition. In the excavation of the 
jnterior of the central chamber, it was noticed that a “ace of brick masonry 
had fallen in as if from the adjoiming floor, The interior of the shrine 

sisted entirely of hard débris of brick and concrete. bc ence of the 
‘asters was stopped only after reaching the depth of 25’ when dark coloured 
clay without any admixture of brick débris was found. An interesting point 
in the examination of the central chamber was the discovery of two small 
ypenings or niches, in the north and west walls respectively, at a depth of some 
10’ from the highest existing point of the western wall. It was ascertained that the 
western opening proceeds at least for a distance of 17’-2" imside the wall masonry 
and the northern at least 6’. It was at first thought that these interior openings 
must be somehow connected with the corbel-topped niches to be seen above the 
walls of the antechambers. But the perpendicular height between the two sets of 
openings is at least 10’ and their positions do not correspond. The occurrence of 
such openings in the walls of the second terrace verandah suggests no other purpose 
than that of drainage of water absorbed-in the masonry by percolation. It is, there- 
fore probable that the openings in the foundation walls of the main shrine at the 
summit, were intended for a similar purpose. The superstructure, the method 
_of roofing and other details regarding the main shrine could not be ascertains 


t Martin's Fastern India, Vol. I, p. 609. 
a4. 8. B., Vol. XV, p 110. 
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General Cunningham’s' idea that the wedge-shaped bricks found by him at 
the top indicate the existence of a circular Aalasa or pinnacle js not borne out 
by the extant details. The extraordimary thickness of the foundation walls 
and the small span (13’-6" each way) to be covered rather point to a high and 
gradually tapering tower, of which only the pinnacle is unlikely to have es- 
caped destruction, 

The area on either side of the north gate buildings within the enclosure 
of mounds that formed the monasteries was examined to a length of over 
100° on the east and about 70’ on the west side. Excavation on the western 
side had not far advanced when work was closed for the season, The genera] 
plan of the structures exeavated bath on the west and east shows a row of 
double rooms facing a verandah on the south (Pl. XLVI, a). The verandah 
on the east side was terraced in two portions, which sloped towards an open 
court further south, in which a ring well 3’ in diameter was discovered, beyond 
which the outline of another complex of cells was laid hare, The front rooms 
facing the verandah on the east are spacious (15’-6"%13") and must have 
been intended for the purpose of the residence of monks: the open space 
about 40’ in length between the gate building and the rooms being utilized for 
congregational purposes. A recessed 1 assage in this portion leads to an iso. 
lated room on the north through a narrow opening with a corhelled top. This 
room 15'X12’ in size is just east of the outer hall of the north gate building 
and must have been an important place, probably the ‘office’ of the Vihira, 
being in a sheltered and strong position, with thick walls on all sides. yt 
shows two solid concrete floors, at different levels separated by 3', the upper 
level associated with a doorway in the east wall and the lower one with two 
corbel-topped narrow passages through the north and south walls respectively, 
As some copper fragments and other antiquities were discovered just below 
the level of the later floor, it was decided to cut through the latter go as to ex- 
pose the earlier floor of the entire room. The result was ‘the recovery of the 
richest hoard of small antiquities so far found at Paharpur, including some 35 
terracotta sealings, 30 stone beads, 5 copper coms, a large number of pieces 
of copper utensils, ete., which must be considered to be the débris of occupa- 
tion of the earlier period. Big lumps of charcoal, which from the grain, 
appear to be remains of palm-wood, indicate the probable use of tafters of 
this material for the roofing of this room and the destruction of the structure 
by fire. Three copper coins of which the best preserved one jig Uhistrated 
here represent a unique type showing a curious figure of a bull on the obverse 
and three fish on the reverse (PI. XLVI, eZ). Our knowledge of the copper 
currency of Bengal during the Gupta and. Pala periods is so meagre that any 
addition is welcome. The coins under discussion may he assigned to the early 
Pala empire (Cirea. §th century A.D.) Another belongs to the well-known 
type known as Vigrahapala-dramma (PI, ALVUI, 5 2\(Ind. Mus. Cat., Vol. I, 
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p. 239). As there were no less than $ Vigrahapalas in the Pala dynasty, the 
correct assignment of this type has been a matter of difficulty with numis- 
matists. From its association with other finds it seems certain that the pre- 
sent com is to be attributed to the first Vigrahapala, the father of Nariyanapaila 
(Cirea. 860 A.D.). The date of the third Vigrahapaila (Cirea. 1050 A.D.) being 
rather too late is out of the question. The prince Vigrahapala IT (Cirea. 975 
A.D.) whose reign witnessed the lowest ebb of the first Pala empire could hardly 
have issued coins. It is therefore very probable that the fourth Pala king, 
Vigrahapila I, the suceessor of Devapala and the father of Narayanapdla was 
the prince who issued the ‘Vigrahapila coins,” The murked affinities of the 
Vigrahapala-drammas with the ddivaraha-drammas issued by the well-known 
Pratihira severeign Bhoja | of the Imperial Pratihara dynasty (Circa. 840-890)' 
can best be explained by the circumstance that they were contemporaries. 
The debased coins of the Vigrahapila type which Vincent Smith assigns to 
the second or third Vigrahapila may have been issued after the original by 
other rulers, not necessarily even of the Pila dynasty, as it is unlikely that 
only the three Vigrahapilas out of some 12 rulers of the Pala dynasty issued coins. 

Of the sealinus, the most important ones are the class issued by the com- 
munity of the venerable monks belonging to the great Vihira at Somapura 
of (ie. founded by) the illustrious King Dharmapala (PL XLVITI, d). One 
such sealing was discovered during last year's excavation from a part of the 
main mound; this year a number of specimens, one im perfect preservation, 
have been found in the north gate area, It is therefore legitimate to assume, 
instead of referrmg to some Vihira in another place, that the Paharpur es- 
tablishment itself was known as the great Vihira of King Dharmapila from 
the 9th century onwards, The identity of the Nalanda, Sarnathand Kasia 
sites has been established by the discovery of similar sealings issued by the 
community of monks attached to the Viharas at these places. A Bodhgaya? 
inscription recording in 10th century characters the gift of an image of Buddha 
by the Elder Viryendra-bhadra hailing from the Samatata country (roughly 
South Bengal), the monk of the great Vihira at Somapura, well-versed in the 
Vinaya canon, shows how the fame of this Vihira was spread far and wide, 
The sealings of two individuals by name Dharmasena and Sinhasena, number- 
ing respectively 31 and 5 form the bulk of the collection found in the room 
(PL XLVITII, « i and j), The impressions of narrow bands across the sur- 
face of what appears from the grain as palm-leaf documents on the reverse 
and the marks of through perforation indicate that the sealings were attached 
to documents. The multiplicity of seals would suggest that the two persons, 
Dharmasena and Sinhasena were important local dignitaries and the ‘ office’ of the 
Vihira may have been in frequent communication with them. 

The beads found in the room exhibit a variety of form and material 
(Pl. XLVI, 5). The collection includes 7 cornelians, mostly lozenge-cut (PL 
XLVIU, a), 3 banded agates, 13 round crystals, 7 dark-coloured basalts, 2 
jaspers and 2 other stone heads. | - 

T Both these classes of coins ‘are referred to in » series of epigraphieal records dating from the early part of the 


ate p. Ind. Vol. I, p. 167). | ' 
bogs Re B., 1006-00, p. 158; and N, G, Majumdar, Journal of the Vangiya Sahitys.Parishat, Vol. 
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The nature and general plan of the buildings lying buried in the immense 
quadrangle of mounds surrounding the main temple is fairly clear from the 
structures already exposed. There can be littl doubt that the remains of 
rows of chambers with verandahs and courts similar to those in the north gate area 
will be found throughout in the enclosure, There must have been at least 
200 cells of the types discovered in the entire establishment occupying a quad- 
rangle of about 900" square and providing accommodation for about a thous- 
and monks. No single monstery of such dimensions has yet come to light 
in India and the appellation mahdvihara, ‘‘ Great Monastery” as designating 
the place can be considered as entirely appropriate. As no remains as- 
signable to an earlier period than the Palas have so far been found in the 
quadrangle area, it may be taken that the foundation of the present monastic 
buildings was laid by the devout Pala king Dharmapila towards the end of 
the 8th century. In the earlier part of the 10th century, the disturbances 
caused by the Gurjara invasion under Mahendrapala may have necessitated 
further repairs and reconstruction. The last building period in the monastery 
area must date roughly from the middle of the 10th to the end of the 11th century 
A.D. The floors of the cells of the last monastery have so far yielded practi- 
cally no antiquities which suggests that the evacuation was not sudden, 

A small mound that stood as a projection outside the enclosure connected 
with the southern rampart wall of the quadrangle was excavated during the 
year. It proved to be a sort of raised pathway or causeway 16'-6" in width 
leading from the main building to a peculiar structure, standing east to west, 
which must have been a bathing platform (Pl. XLVI, 6). At a short distance 
from its junction with the southern main wall, the remains of a vaulted passage 
5-6" in width have been discovered under the pathway referred to above. The 
bricks of this vault were laid vertically with a slight inward curvature, so ag 
to form a true vault, as in the artificial! “cave” in Monastery I at Nalanda. 
The growing volume of evidence from excavations now renders it necessary 
to revise the old notions about the knowledge and use of the true or radiating 
arch and vault in pre-Muhammadan times. It would be more in accordance 
with the ascertained facts to say that the Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina builders 
showed a marked preference for the trabeated or corbelled form and that the 
radiating arch and true vault were not unknown to them although rarely 
employed. 

The platform itself is a large open structure 105'-6" long by 27° broad 
and 8’ to 9” above the origmal ground level. It has a series of 17 water-chutes 
each 1'-6" wide, occurring at intervals of 4" to 4'-3" along the entire length 
on the south side. The channels are each 4-3" in length and the incline ig 
about 2 in 1, Some of the older channels have been blocked up and new ones 
built on the top, There is a sloping pavement of flat bricks at the original 
ground level along the entire length of the platform to drain away the water 
coming through the channels. The further end of the platform was enveloped 
in deposits of sand, which occur all around the Paharpur settlement and are 
ronnected with the old river bed that once existed here. It is probable that 
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the entire population of monks came to the river bank for their ablutions, 
where fresh water was served to them on the platform and waste water even- 
tually found its way back to the river. 

Of the finds made during the year, the most important is the copper-plate 
dated 179 in the Gupta era, equivalent to 478-9 A.D. It is a record of the 
purchase and donation of certain lands in different villages in the District of 
Pundravardhana, by a Brahman and his wife forthe maintenance of worship 
at the Vildra at Vata-Gohali, presided over by the Nigrantha (Jaina) ascetic 
Guhanandi and his suecessors. The identity of the village Vata-(tohali with 
the modern Goal-bhita, in which the Paharpnr mound is patiarlly' situated 
is at once suggested. Although no other traces of Jamism are left and the 
predominant character of the monument in the 6th and the 7th centuries must 
have been Brahmanical, it may be assumed that the Vihira of Guhanandi 
continued to attract Jaina ascetics probably till the end of the 7th century, 
when the growing confusion and anarchy in Bengal must have affected the 
prosperity of this settlement. It is reasonable to assume that Paharpur must 
have been one of the principal among the ‘100 Deva temples im the country 
of Pundravardhana’ noticed by the Chinese traveller, Hieun Tsang,* “ where 
sectaries of different schools congregate, the naked Nigranthas being the most 
numerous.” 

Another interesting find made in course of the excavation of the tank 
close to the north gate area is a fine but fragmentary statuette of the Buddhist 
deity Hevajra (Pl. XLIX, a). The image is of bluish basalt, and on grounds 
of style must be attributed to the Late Pala period or 11th century A. D. 
The god is here represented with his consort (Sait?) in the attitude of close 
embrace (Skt. Ywuga-naddha; Tibetan Yab-Yum). He is shown as having 
eight heads, in a row, all with a third eye im the forehead, and sixteen hands, 
of which the seven right hands holding different animals on skull-cups are 
preserved. A garland of skulls is seen around the neck, but the legs are missing. 
The prevalence at the Paharpur temple in its later stages of existence, of the 
Vajrayana faith, with its definitely hostile attitude towards Brahmanical deities 
can be surmised from this find. 

By far the vast majority of finds in the excavations were the terracotta 
plaques, that came from the débris of verandahs of the first and second terraces, 
No less than 579 complete and fragmentary plaques were discovered during 
the clearance of the mound, which is not an excessive number considering that 
originally there must have been one bottom and one top band in the basement 
wall, one bottom and one or two top bands in the first terrace walls and pos- 
aibly one band crowning the cornice at the top of the high wall of the second 
terrace. None of the last is im sifu, but their existence is fairly certain from 
the finds of plaques near the high walls of the second terrace. The number 











1%n Buchanan Hamilten’s account, the village is given as Gopal Chita Pahar. Cunningham has shown that 
‘4 should be Goalbhitar Pahar; Cunningham takes Goalbhita to mean “ cow-herds's mound.” Gobali can now he 
ance ar the oldest name of ths place, possibly derived from the plant of the samo name, 
wt Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, p. 198. 7 
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of plaques in situ and recovered from the site now reaches a very high figure 
though a considerable number must have disappeared. Even as they are, 
if arranged in a single row, they would cover a distante of over two-thirds 
of a mile, taking 14" as the average length of a plaque. 

The vastness of the plastic material offered by Paharpur does not however 
constitute its main claim for tle attention of scholars, Terracotta art in 
India is as old as neolithic civilisation and the Bengali craftsman shares with 
his brother of the upper Gangetic and Indus valley « long inherited skill in 
kneading the plastic loam and shaping the forms according to his fancy. The 
terracotta art of Paharpur has its counterparts in the Mirpurkhas Stipa, the 
tiles of Hanumangarh in Rajputana, the decorated bricks and tiles of the Bhitar- 
caon temple and the Saheth Maheth Stipa, the Nalanda stiipas andthe Laksh- 
mana temple at Sirpur in C. P. There is a striking similarity noticeable bet- 
ween the terracotta plaques of Srivasti and Paharpur. In Bengal itself, 
plaques of exactly similar types have been found at Sabhar in the Dacca 
District, the similarity being so close as to make it uncertam whether any parti- 
cular specimen comes from one site or the other. The two sites are more or less 
contemporary in date and it would thus appear that the use of terracotta 
plaques as a material for the embellishment of the exterior of temples, had 
established itself in Bengal by the Late Gupta period, and may well be regarded 
as a distinctive feature of the monuments of Eastern India. From the nature 
of the material, the art seems to have been in the hands of more humble arti- 
sans, than was the sister art of sculpture, but whatever the loss in respect 
of skill and finish, the delineation of homely subjects, every day scenes of 
rural and out-of-door life of man and beast must have made the artist in 
terracotta keen of observation and fully responsive to his environment. As a 
folk art racy of the soil to which it belongs, the terracotta plaques of Bengal 
hold « very distinct and important position, 

The essentially popular nature of the terracotta art of Paharpur is reflected 








in its delineation of stories current im folk-lore. European scholars have 


found' in old Indian story-lore ‘the most original department of Indian litera- 
ture, which has exercised ao greater influence in foreign literature than any 
other branch of Indian writing.” It is mteresting to find that several of the 
popular stories from the earliest and most widely translated work, the Pajchg- 
tantra can be recognised in the Paharpur plaques. Such, for example, is the 
well-known story (No. 1 of the Ist Yantra) of the meddlesome monkey, which 
came to grief in pulling out a wedge from a split beam of wood in a saw-mill. 
It is repeated twice on the Paharpur plaques, where we see a monkey perched 
on a beam in an inclined position as in the processof sawing, with the wedge 
in its hand, which is the key to the story (Kilotpafi vanarah) (PI. XLVH, b), 
Another well-known story (No. 6 of the first Tantra) of which more than one 

stration has been found at Paharpur is that of the ion Madonmatta (haughty) 
who being decoyed by a hare into a well and mistaking his own reflection for 


‘Cj. Macdonell, India's Past, p. 116, 
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another beast, tried to fight with him and perished in the attempt. The 
artists of Paharpur apparently found it necessary to omit all other details 
except the figure of the lion looking into the well. 

A third plaque depicting a lion in a cave (Pl. XLVI, a) apparently refers 
to another story, that of the “talking cave,” found only in certain versions 
of the Pavichatantra, such as the Tantrakhyayika of Kashmir, the Jaina versions, 
and the Brihatkatha, and is therefore considered as secondary in its entirety.’ 
As remarked before, the utmost brevity demanded in the treatment by the 
nature of the material led to the elimination of even the essential elements of 
the story such as the jackal, standing in front of the cave, whose Imaginary 
conversation with the cave led the lon to respond in roars. We thus see only 
the lion in the cave, apparently in the attitude of roaring, and no other details. 
This almost cryptic treatment and the absence of any sequence in the series 
render it difficult to assert with any degree of certainty whether any of the 
scenes depicted represent the stories known in popular folk-lore. Thus one 
of the best animal studies in the series, that of a deer grazmg or drinking 
water may be a representation of the deer in the second Tantra, “ the winning 
of friends.” When pursued by hunters, it approaches the bank of a tank, 
where it eventually made friends with the crow, mouse and tortoise, The 
plaque representing a monkey holding a bunch of mangoes as in the act of offer- 
ing illustrated in Pl. XLVII, ¢ may refer to one of the numerous stories of 
offerings by monkeys in Buddhist literature. Scenes in which t shown the 
natural antipathy between animals, such as the mongoose and the cobra 
(Skt. ahinakulam) (Pl. XLVII, ¢) or the peacock and the cobra are fre- 
quently illustrated, but it cannot be ascertained whether these refer to any 
af the fables familiar to the student of Indian folk ltterature. 


Another story in terracotta not found in the Pavichatantra shows what. 


must have been a local version of a well-known Aesop's fable, The story of 
the lion released from the snares of a hunter by a grateful mouse meets us at 
Paharpur in the form of “ elephant and mice.” Here is seen an elephant in 
captivity, on whose body appear three mice, all engaged in the act of nibbling 


away the cords on the neck and legs (PI. XLVII, d). The didactic nature of 


the fables relating to animals as found in early Indian folk-lore is eminently 
suitable for illustration in plastic form in a popular place of worship, where 
apparently people of all denominations congregated irrespective of their creed. 
The posterior limit of the age of the Paichatantra which has been taken by 
scholars as the fifth century after Christ finds strong corroboration from what 
may be considered as the first representations of folk-lore stories unconnected 
with religion found on an Indian monument. 

The plaques showing the animal and vegetable kingdom are as represent- 
ative as possible of the typical fauna and flora of Bengal including the tiger 
the leopard, the wild boar and the deer, elephant, and horses, jackals and 





and 


dogs, cows and buffaloes, some of which are successfully and others somewhat. 





1 Edgerton, T'h¢ Pottchatantra Reconatrueter!, Vol. U1, p. 77. 
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indifferently drawn. Among birds the duck and goose, peacock and parrot, 
are favourite subjects, Several representations of birds feeding their young 
can be noticed. The peacock is often shown with a semi-human face, dis- 
tinguished by the plumage decorated by the eyes, treated appropriately to 
the Sanskrit name, as so many little moons (chandrakas). Difierent plaques 
representing birds in motion and at rest often make up 4 composition not 
unlike the series of motion pictures in a film, The plants melude the palm 
and plantain, the champaka and kadamba, so typical of Bengal village 
scenery. 

Among plaques depicting religious subjects, the figures of the Buddha in 
different attitudes such as enlightenment (bhinniisparsa), contemplation (dhydna) 
and preaching (vyakhyana) form a large and important class, mostly still in 
situ. The Bodhisattva Padmapini occurs in several plaques and Mafijusri 
characterised by the book on a lotus to his left in one plaque. Among Brah- 
manical deities, Siva, Brahma, Vishnu and Ganega occur several times. Among 
semi-divine beings, the most prominent class are Vidyidharas, the denizens of 
the firmament, shown singly or in pairs flying in the midst of clouds with the 
lotus-leaf pattern footgear shown on their legs. One of these beings mounted on 
what looks like a rhinoceros is illustrated in Pl ALVII, f. The sealy body 
of the mount cannot be called as faithful a representation of the dermal folds 
of the Indian rhinoceros as is found in the terracottas of Mohenjodaro. Com- 
posite beings, with bird's wings and legs and human bodies, lion-faces and 
crossed human legs, cobra hoods and human trunks—all these go to make up 
the picture of a fabulous world which must have appealed strongly to the 
imagination of Bengal in the 6th-7th century A. D. By far the most numerong 
elags. among plaques represents human beings engaged in various activities of 
everyday life. Warriors holding sword and shield, musicians playing eymbals, 
gongs, trumpets or kettle-drums, acrobats performing difficult feats of balancing. 
ascetics seated in meditation or reducing themselves to skeletons are some of 
the more noteworthy human subjects. 

The sense of humour of the artist of Paharpur finds as frequent expres. 
sion in the delineation of semi-human and less developed races of men, as in 
portraying fables connected with lower animals. The Sabaras, the aborigines 
of the vast jungle tracts to the west and south-west of Bengal (now fast losing 
their pristine charicter, but still to be met with in their most primitive form 
in far-off localities, as ¢g., the Juangs of Keonjhar State in Orissa) with their 
quaint apparel mostly restricted to leaf aprons, and their picturesque hunting 
suit consisting of quivers and bows are represented by over a dozen plaques found 
this year. It can be easily understood how the type of Sabara female wearing 
a leaf (Parna) such as is depicted at Paharpur, gave rise to the conception of 
the goddess Parnasabari in the Vajrayana form of Mahiyanism (cf. A. 8S. J,, 
1923-24. Pl. XXX, 4). A bearded head in the form of a conch over a Lbs 
is another attempt to depict the grotesque. Many other characteristic exam. 
ples of successful delineation can be picked out of the wealth of material ayajj. 
able, from the terracotta plaques of Paharpur but the foregoing are sufficiens 
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to indi ate the richness of this new phase of art and its value to the study of 
the early culture of Bengal, 
. 


NAPUKUR, SABHAR, DHANUKA SIBSAGAR. 


By Mr. K. N. Dikshit. 

It frequently happens in Bengal that ancient images of Buddhist divinities 
find a resting place under some tree, where they are worshipped under the name 
of some Hindu deity, with which the present population Wentify it in their 
ionorance, Dumnitala at Narvker in the District of Murshidabad, is the site 
of an old temple on high land to the south of a Ail, which must have once 
been the bed of a branch of the Ganges. The local people derive the name 
from Dumni or Domni, a woman of the Dom caste, the story being that the 
wife of a king, abandoned at this lonely spot alone the river bank on suspi- 
cion of being a low caste woman was petrified and formed the object of wor- 
ship. The main image worshipped here as Dumni is a sandstone figure re- 
presenting an unusual form of the Buddhist goddess Vasudhira (PI. XLIX, ¢). 
The image is 1’-8" in height and depicts the goddess as seated on a double 
lotus seat in easy attitude ((alitdsana). She holds the stalk of a lotus (2) in 
her left hand and a vase (ratna-ghata) In her meht hand, which is in the attitude 
of bestowing gifts (varada), The goddess has a lotus halo behind her head and 
the figure of the Dhyanibuddha, Akshobhya, her spiritual father, is seated on a 
lotus, exactly over her head. Usnally, the distinguishing attribute of Vasu- 
dhira is considered to be the ear of corn (dha@nyamanjari) in her left hand, but 
in the present instance the object is not clear; another decisive mark is however 
found in the shape of seven vases (ghafas) below the lotus seat. The goddess 
Vasudhara is supposed to deal plenty and prosperity to her worshippers and 
the ghafas may represent the vases of ambrosia, Vasudhiri is also tonsi- 
dered to be the female counterpart of Jambhala, the Buddhist god of wealth, 
and as the row of vases under the seat often forms a feature of that god, they 
ean also be looked upon as the distinctive mark of his consort Vasudhara. 
Two stipas are shown on each side of the back slab, A male and a female 
figure in a kneeling posture are shown on either side and may represent the donor 
‘and his wife, The image must be assigned to the 10th century A.D. on grounds 
of style. . 7 

At Sannar in the District of Dacca, an oval-shaped terracotta plaque with 
the impression of a standing figure of Vishnu with a few letters inscribed on it 
(Pl. XLIX, b), was discovered near the northern of the four mounds on the 
7 The exterior edge of the plaque was dentated apparently to 





give it the shape of a discus or chakra, one of the chief distinctive marks of 


Vishnu. The inscription appears to be the well-known formula (mantra) of 
Vaishnavas, viz. Ont namo bhagavate Vasudevaya (“Salutation to the Divine 
Vasudeva”), written in characters of the 7th to Sth century A.D, The 
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peculiar feature of the figure of Vishnu is that of the four usual attributes/ he 
holds only the Savikha (conch) and Padma (lotus) in the upper two hands! the 
lower ones being placed over the heads of two figures, a male and a female, 
which can be identified as the personifications of the remaining two attributes, 
viz., the Chakra (wheel) and Gadd (mace). The same peculiarity was noticed 
on a bronze image of Vishnu’ from Kumarpur, now in the Varendra Research 
Society’s Museum, Rajshahi. The find of the Vishnu plaque indicates that 
the practice so common in all Buddhist sites of offering votive plaques or 
tablets impressed with representations of stiipas or the Buddha, accompanied 
-by the Buddhist creed formula, was also in vogue among the followers of the 
Vaishnava faith. The Rajasana site itself has before this yielded a number of 
burnt-clay tablets with a number of impressions of the seated Buddha attri- 
butable approximately to the same period, The present fnd would show 
that it would be erroneous to conclude that Buddhism occupied the sole field 
at Sabhar in its most prosperous period, roughly between the 6th and sth 
centuries A.D). 

While investigating the question of bringing certain temples of the 17th 
century at DuanuKa in the Faridpur District, within the provisions of the An- 
cient Monuments Preservation Act, the attention of the Superintendent was 
drawn to the existence of an interesting image of Mahishamardini, worshipped 
in the house of a Brahman Pandit. The image is made of black basalt and 
depicts the goddess with the usual attributes im her 18 hands strictly in aceord- 
ance with the texte or Sdadianas. The most important feature, however, js 
the presence on the back-slab of other gods, viz., Brahma and Vishnu along with 
Siva, Ganesan and Kiarttikeya’. The presence of the two sons and consort of 
the goddess Durgi can be explained on a strict sectarian basis, but that of 
Brahma and Vishnu as well connotes an attitude of tolerance or an attempt to 
reconcile the conflicting claims of different deities, which has, during sever] 
periods of religious developments, characterised the luistory of Hinduism, r 

A number of stene images and architectural fragments apparently  ¢|- 
lected from the ruins of a temple in the neighbourhood, are now preserved at 
the entrance of the Sub-Divisional Officer's Bungalow at SresaGak in Assam. 
No information is now available about any pre-Ahom temple site in this part, 


but the existence of a fairly large Vishnu temple dating approximately from 
10th to Lith century A.D. can be surn 














some of their latter-day descendants of the 17th century were the most energetig 
builders of Hindu temples of their day. The sculptures follow in the main 
the artistic traditions of the school represented by the Tezpur and Banyypj Hill 
temples of Central Assam, which are assigned to the 9th and 10th centuriag. 
The affinities of Assamese art would seem to liesmore with the schools of Bihy, 
rid Oriana, that. wih the contemporary Pala art of Bengal. This is not 
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t O/. Chayili image from Baagalbari desoribed in A. 3. R., 1022-23, p. 112, | 


mised from these stones. Probably the 
early Ahom rulers destroyed these in some of their early invasions, although 
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unnatural, as of the streams of influence that have moulded the culture of 
India. 


The most important architectural fragment is a stone door-jamb with scroll- 
work ormmament enclosing animal figures, similar to the stone work on the (Ghanta- 
Karma temple at Kamakhya Hill, noticed in Archa@ological Survey Report for 
1923-24, page 81. Of the images, the most important are the figures of 
Sarasvati, a female figure in the attitude of obeisance (namaskdra) and the 
male holding bow and arrow, which may be the figure of Rima. The former 
two must have occupied places near the entrance to a temple or on a door- 
jamb, as indicated by the thrice bent (tri-bhanga) pose of the body. Sarasvati 
holds a lute across her chest and the other figure joins her hands together 
close to her breast as in the act of bowing (Pl. XLIX, d). Both examples 
successfully delineate devotional feeling. Other sculptures in the group include 
& figure of Gajalakshmi and the boar-incarnation of Vishnu. 


EXCAVATIONS AT NAGARJUNIKONDA. 


By Mr. A. H, Longhurst, 


NAGARJUNIKONDA, or Nigarjuna’s Hill is situated on the south bank of the 
Krishna river in the Palnad Taluk of the Guntur District and sixty-five miles 
north-west of Narasaravupet railway station. The nearest town is Macherla 15 
miles distant and a railway line to that town is now under construction and is 
expected to be open for traffic in 1980. The first ten miles of the road from 
Macherla can be travelled by bullock-cart over a bad road to a village called 
Nagulavaram and the last five miles from this village to Nagarjunikonda has 
to be done on foot as all cart trafic ceases at Nagulavaram. The path over 
the rocky hills from Nagulavaram to Nigarjunikenda is a difficult and trying 
one. In consequence tents and all camp equipment have to be carried by 
coolies. Pullareddigudam is the only village near Nagirjunikonda. Although 
occupying a very ancient site it contains nothing of archeological interest, 
Standing in the central part of a large red-soil valley some three miles in width 
it is completely surrounded by lofty table-topped hills about eight hundred feet 
in height. The Krishna flows on the north-western side of the valley forming 
the boundary between the Guntur District and the Nizam’s Dominions. ‘The 
central portion of the valley is under cultivation but the remaining lands in- 
eluding the slopes of the surrounding hills are covered with jungle. It is a 
wild and desolate spot and being shut in by hills is intensely hot during most 
of the year. The heat, lack of water (the river being 14 miles away) and the 
number of snakes and scorpions which infest the valley, render it an unpleasant 
camping place. "ogee, a 

The valley is dotted with a number of rocky hillocks and artificial mounds. 
The latter, covered with jungle growth, represent the remains of former Bud- 
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dhist monuments. On the north-western side, overlookmg the river, stands 
Nagirjunikonda, a big flat-topped hill some two hundred acres in extent. Like 
the chain of surrounding hills, its summit consists of a rocky plateau the edges 
of which form lofty cliffs all round the summit converting the latter into a 
natural fortress. These natural defences have been strengthened by  arti- 
ficial brick and stone fortifications showing that the plateau was once used as 
a fort. With the exception of a small ruined medieval Siva temple, there are 
no of any ancient monuments but the vast amount of loose stone scat- 
tered all over the site indicates that rubble-built dwellings of a primitive type 
once stood on the plateau. The bmcks used in the construction of the forti- 
‘fications are similar in size to those used in the Buddhist monuments in the 
valley. The largest bricks resemble huge tiles and measure 20°*10"*3", 
exactly the same dimensions as some of those recently unearthed at Bulandi- 
bach, the ancient site of Asoka’s capital at Pataliputra, The brick fortifica- 
tions were obviously built during the Buddhist occupation of the valley, if 
not earlier, On the lower slopes of the hill there are certain stone curtain 
walls and bastions which obviously belong to comparatively recent times and 
these were no doubt erected by petty local chiefs during the Vijayanagar period. 

The Buddhist remains are found only in the valley. Some miles of country 
on the plateau were explored but no signs of buildings were found. This 
plateau is composed mainly of rock and is for the most part, utterly barren 
and waterless and quite unfit for human habitation, There is an isolated hill 
to the west of the village facing the river, which like Nagarjunikonda, contains 
the remains of ancient brick fortifications all round the plateau on its sum- 
mit, but no trace of any buildings on this hill was discovered. 

The Buddhist remains in the valley are represented by artificial mounds 
overgrown with vegetation. Some are on the level plain and others on rocky 
hillocks. Here and there, a lofty stone pillar still standing erect, or a protrud- 
ing carved slab, indicates the site of some ancient ruimed building, otherwise, 
nothing remains to mark the site of one of the largest and most important 
Buddhist settlements in Southern India. The area occupied by these remaing 
js far greater than at the famous site of Amaraivati in the same district. Its 
strategical position, protected’ on one side by natural fortifications and the 
river on the other, together with the two strongly fortified hills on the north 
and west shows that the town lying in the central portion of the valley must 
have been a place of considerable importance and well nigh impregnable in 
ancient times. In all probability, the Krishna was then a much bigger river 
affording easy navigation to the sea, thus making the town easily accessible 
and in communication with the other Buddhist settlements at Gaol}, Chezarla, 
Amarivati, Jaggayyapeta, Ghantasala, Gummadiduru, Bezwada and Bhatti. 
prolu, all situated within easy reach of the Krishna. Some of the huge blocks 
of limestone used in the formation of the larger pillars, beams and statnes yn- 
earthed in the valley, point to the same conclusion, as they were not quarried 
locally, could not possibly have been transported over the hills and must there. 
fore have been rafted down the river. 
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The existence of this remarkable site (Pl, L, a) was first brought to notice 
by the Assistant Archwological Superintendent for Epigraphy, one of whose 
assistants visited the place in 1925 and discovered three old Brahmi inscriptions. 
incised on some pillars standing near a ruined Buddhist Stipa. He requested me 
to visit the place as its scientific exploration was eure to yield important. re- 
sults. As I was proceeding on leave at the time, Mr. M. Hamid Kuraishi, 
of the Central Circle, who was appointed to officiate for me while I was on furs 
lough, and Mr, Gopal Pillai, my excavation assistant, carried out a preliminary 
survey of the site so as to ascertain its extent and possibilities, Althongh 
their operations only lasted a week or two, they discovered no less than eighteen 
ancient inscriptions, two ruined temples and several valuable sculptures, clearly 
showing that the site was rich in Buddhist antiquities, 

During these trial excavations, Dr. Hirananda Sastri, the Government Kipi- 
graphist, visited Nigirjunikonda, had the inscriptions copied and has since 
supplied a brief summary of their contents. He states that the three Brahmi 
inscriptions resemble those published by Burgess in his volume on the “ Bud- 
dhist Stipas of Amardvati and Jaggayyapeta,” and belong to the same little 
known dynasty which claimed descent from Ikhiknu (i.e, Ikkhiku, Skt, Ikshvaku) 
the reputed progenitor of the solar race of Ayodhya. These inscrip- 
tions, together with those found at Jaggayyapeta in 1882, show that this 
[khiku dynasty was ruling in the Andhra country in the neighbourhood of the 
lower Krishni during the second and third centuries of the Christian Era. 
The eighteen inscriptions discovered last year, like the Brahmi inscriptions, also 
belong to the [khiku dynasty. Of these, fifteen are engraved on the bases of 
stone pillars or stambhas originally, set up in groups of five at each of the 
eardinal points of a large ruined sfipa referred to in the inscriptions as the 
Mahachaitya, or Great stipa. A long inscription was found on each of the 
stone pavements of two apsidal-ended temples, and another brief record is 
incised on a long, broken stone beam decorated with bas-relief seulpture which 
appears to have onee formed the transom of a forauca, or gateway of a stiipa. 
One of the most noteworthy points about these old records is that most of them 
lay great stress on the consecration of the Mahdchaitya by the deposit ofa 
relic (dhdtu) of the Buddha. Similar corporeal remains, we know, were placed 
in the great brick sfpa at Bhattiprolu in the same district. The Bhattiprolu 
deposits, as shown by the inscriptions engraved on the relic caskets found 
in the stipa date to about 200 BRO. It is possible and even probable, that the 
great Stipa at Nigirjunikonda was also erected about the same period and 
enlarged and added to in later times. The inscriptions clearly state that the 
stiipa was in existence when the groups of votive pillars were set up by the 
pious descendants of the Tkhikn dynasty in the second century A.D. . Who 
built the original structure and in what period we do not know, as the inscrip- 
tions give no information on these points. The excavation of this very large 
monument has not yet been completed, but further explorations may, perhaps 
reveal some clue to the mystery, Unfortunately, this large sfiipo. together 

he smaller ones, has been demolished by treasure-seekers or other vandals. 
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to such an extent that only their drums or basements remain. Thus any 
relies or other antiquities that may have been deposited above the level of the 
drums are irretrievably lost. The ruthless manner in which all of the buildings 
have been destroyed is appalling. Tradition relates that the great anti-Bud- 
dhist preacher Satkarachirya of medieval times came to Nagarjunikonda with 
a host of followers, expelled the Buddhists and destroyed their monuments. 
The fact remains, that almost all of the cultivated lands in the valley on which 
the ruins of these buildings are located, represent a religious grant made to 
Sankarichirya in ancient times and it was only with the permission of the 
present head of the followers of this great teacher that [ was able to conduct the 
excavations. The first stage in the proceedings was to request the Government 
of Madras to declare the site “protected,” under the Ancient Monuments 
Act and secondly to get the owner of the property to enter into a legal 
agreement. Through one cause and another, the latter has proved a lengthy 
business and at the time of writing the final agreement has not yet been 
executed. The owner, or rather his Agent, appears to imagine that the 
main object of the excavations at Nagarjunikonda, is “a search for hidden 
treasure,” a common mistake made all over India in similar circumstances, 
and often by educated people who ought to know better. 

Dr. Hirananda Sastri informs me that the long inscription found on the 
pavement of the apsidal-ended temple situated on a hill known locally as 
Naharallabodu, records that a party of Buddhist monks came from Ceylon 
and took up their abode on this hill, and erected a stipa and a mon- 
astery. The same inscription also mentions that on the western side lay 
the adjacent town of Vijayapuri. There are several smaller hillocks close 
to Naharallabidu, most of them containing the seanty remains of small! 
stipaa on their summits. The chief remains of what must have heen 
the most important buildings in the place, other than the Great Stipa, 
are all situated on Naharallabédu. § With the exception of Niagirjuni- 
ronda and the other fortified hill to the south-west, Niharallabadu is 
the only hill im the valley containing suificient space on its summit to 
accommodate a proup of monastic buildings. It is an elongated hill 
running more or less from south to north, about a quarter of a mile in length 
and less than a hundred yards in width, The southern end of the hill is much 
higher and broader than the other and commands an extensive view of the 
surrounding country, From tins point, the hill slopes northwards terminating 
in a onvall hillock. The excavations carried out on this hill show ie the 
consisted of two stipas, the spebiabeinded beak wine ieotteduins the i 

rding the pious works of the Oeylonese monks and ag large 

brick and slosbis monastery with attendant buildings for domestic Purposes 
(PI: a by). At the northern ‘terminus of the bill, a stipa, another apsidal- 
brick temple containing a huge limestone statue of the Buddha over 

eight {eet ; in height, and « small monastery built of brick and plaster were. dis- 
covered, “[e excavations: at this end: of! the hill have not yet been completed: 
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A trench was cut through the stipa but nothing of interest was recovered: 
The drum of this stiipa, as often. in Southern India, is built m the form of 
a big wheel with hub, spokes and tyre executed in brickwork, the open 

ces between the radiating walls forming the spokes being filled with 








“Thus on Naharallabodu, there are the remains of two groups of monastic 
uildings each containing similar types of ruined monuments, There seems 
litle doubt that the ruined stipa and monastery standing close to the temple 
ontaining the long inscription on its pavement, represent the Chaitya and 
Vihara erected by the Buddhists from Ceylon: In all probability, they also 
built the brick temple containing the inscription recording their pious works 
as' the style of the latter shows that it belongs to the same period. The dis- 
covery of these buildings on the hill, and the testimony of the inscription; 
seem to indicate that Naharallabédu and the Siripavata of the inscription are 
one and the same hill, Dr. Hirananda’s brief summary of the  inseriptior 
does not afford all the information expected but he definitely states that the 
inscription records that the Ceylonese monks and nuns erected a chaitya (stiipa) 
and a whdra ee) on @ hill named) Siripavata, and that they apparently 
also erected a group of similar monastic buildings on a hillock named Chuladhama- 
gin. This is “somewhat confusing as there are several hillocks close to Nihar- 
allabédu and most of them show signs of having possessed a small stiipa on 
their summits. Naharallabddu is however the only hill containing any re- 
mains of monasteries and temples. It is, indeed, the only hillock in the valley 
with sufficient space on its summit to accommodate a group of monastic build- 
ings: Possibly the Buddhists regarded the terminal hillock at the northern 
end of Niharallabédu as a separate site and named it Chuladhamagiri to dis- 
tinguish this smaller group of monastic buildings from the larger one on the 
main hill. Perhaps the larger monastery may have been for monks and the 
smaller one at the other end for nuns. A good example of this arrangement 
oceurs in the rock-cut Buddhist monasteries at Guntapalle in the adjoining 
Kistna District, described and illustrated in the Annual Report of the Archao- 
logical Survey, Southern Circle for 1916-17. 

Niharallabédu is not only the biggest hillock in the valley but is superior 
to any other as a building site as it is centrally situated in the most fertile 
peetiony? and is close to the Great Stiipa and commands a delightfal view of 

nding country, features of importance with the Buddhists, and is’ only 
1} miles from the river. The inscription also tells us that Siripavata! was 
conveniently situated with regard to the adjacent town of Vijayapuri. The 
latter must have been the ancient name of the town that originally occupied 
the central portion of the valley extending in a westerly direction towards the 
river. This site has not yet been excavated but contains the remains of 
geveral rumed mandapas or pavilions with some of their pillars still standing’ 
It appears likely that the town area was extensrve. 

Dr, Hirananda’ Sastri points out in his epigraphical summary that the 

name Siripavata, is obviously the same as the Sanskrit ‘Sriparvata’. This is 
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interesting because Nagarjuna, the reputed founder of the Mahayana or Northern. 
school of Buddhism is said to have ended his days in a monastery 
situated on Sriparvata in the south. The identity agrees admirably, 
especially as the locality had become sacred to Buddhism on account of 
the Buddha relic enshrined in the Great Stipa. That monks and nuns came 
all the way from Ceylon to visit the place shows how famous it must have 
been, perhaps, not only on account of the sanctity of its stiipa but because of 
its associations with Nigirjuna. The name Nagirjunikonda, meaning Nagir- 
juna’s hill lends strong support to tlis identification, Should it prove correct, 
then the identification of Srigailam, an ancient site contamimg a famous Siva 
temple situated on the banks of the Krishn& in the adjoining Kurmool District,* 
which was proposed by Burgess, and other scholars will have to be 
rejected, i 

The imscriptions show that the Great Stipa was restored and added to in 
the reign of Sirivirapurisadata of the Ikhiku dynasty and that the two apsidal- 
ended temples containing long inscriptions belong to the same period. This 
ruler apparently, was the son of King Vasithiputa Sirichitamula of the Jaggay- 
yapeta inscriptions, and was in his turn succeeded by his son named Vasithiputa 
Siribahuvalachitamula. An inscription belonging to the reign of the latter 
records the donation of a pillar and a monastery by a royal lady of the Ikhiku 
dynasty whose name is not preserved but who is called the consort of the 
king of Vanavisa (North Kanara), These records also acquaint us with the 
names of several members of the same royal house, some Buddhist monks 
and other persons, They show too that most of the donations were made 
by princesses of the Ikhiku dynasty, one named Chantisiri having been parti- 
cularly liberal. She is described as the sister of King Sirichitamila and 
aunt of King Sirivirapurisadata. It is imteresting to note that whereas in 
each case this royal donatrix appears as an ardent devotee of Buddhism, her 
brother Sinchitamila, is referred to in the inscriptions as a follower of Brah- 
manism and as a performer of Vedic sacrifices. This speaks well for the reli- 
gious toleration of those early days and is in marked contrast to the reforming 
zeal of Sankaricharya and his followers who visiting Nagairjunikinda in later 
times expelled the Buddhists and destroyed their religious monuments. 

With the exception of the details regarding the pedigree of the donatrix, 
the contents of these records are practically identical, They mostly begin by 
praising the Buddha and mention the consecration of the Great Stipa by the 
deposit of his didiu or corporeal remains. Then come the details regarding 
the family connections of the donatrix and the object of the pious gift, the 
latter as usual, being for the welfare of the donor, of his or her relations and 
of the universe generally. This is followed by the date. Not legs than 
ten of these inscriptions record gifts by Chintisiri who is spoken of as a liberal 
lady whose charity extended to all classes, The remaining inscriptions record 
similar dedications by other ladies. One of them named Radalika, seemi sho 
"4 Vide Annual Report of Archaological Survey, Southern Circle for 1917-18, 
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toration of the Great Stipa. Dr. Hirananda Sastri states that not a single 
inseription has yet been found at Nigarjunikonda recording a donation or de- 
dication by any male member of this royal house, though it is significant that 
all of the three rulers whose names have been revealed to us allowed their names 
to be associated with those of their female relations. Was it out of regard 
for these ladies or the result of their religious toleration ? 

One of the long inscriptions on the pavements of the two apsidal-ended 
temples, comprises two lines and is dated in the reign of Sirivirapurisadata 
and records that the lady Chantisiri erected a stone pillared mandapa or pavilion 
containing four halls close to the Great Stiipa in order to secure long life for the 
king, welfare for herself and family as well as for the comfort of pious 
pilgrims from distant countries, The other epgraph has four lines. The portion 
giving the date is damaged, otherwise, the particulars are well preserved. 
This also belongs to the time of Sinivirapurisadata «and records the construc- 
tion of a stipa and monastic buildings by the Ceylonese monks mentioned 
above. The name of the builder or architect is mentioned as Salavadhaki 
(stone-mason) Vidhika, who apparently worked under the direct supervision 
of three Buddhists named Chandamukha, Dhammabhandi, and Niga, The 
donatrix of these buildings seems to have been Bodhisiri, the Updsiha or lay 
votary of Buddha. The record gives a long list of the lady's relations who are 
mentioned as having a share inthe merit of her pious works. An interesting 
point about this record is, it not only mentions contiguous tracts like Vensi, 
and North Kanara, but Kashmir, Gandhira, Ceylon, and even China, 

These interesting old records show that the ancient name of the place was 
Vijayapuri and that it contained a hill named Sriparvata on which was situated 
a group of monastic buildings erected by the Buddhists. The name Sriparvata 
often occurs in ancient epigraphical records, whereas, Vijayapuri does not. The 
hill would naturally be of more importance to the Buddhists than the adjacent 
town, especially in later times, on account of its associations with Ni pairjuna, 
and perhaps, when writing or speaking of the locality they used the name of 
the hill rather than that of the town so that in course of time the name of the 
latter fell into disuse, It is quite clear from the inscriptions that the Great 
Stipa was the chief object of veneration and attraction of the locality attracting 
pilgrims from far distant countries, and that it was in existence before the 
reign of King Sirivirapurisadata when the Ceylonese monks visited the place 
and built a monastery and other buildings on Sriparvata. 

It was the custom with the Buddhists at all of their great religious centres, 
such as Safichi, Sirnith, Amarivati, to erect their monastic and other monnu- 
ments in close proximity to the Mahdchaitya, just as m medieval Europe, the 
Christian monks built their monasteries and chapels in the vicinity of the great 


cathedrals, So we may feel sure that Sriparvata was situated close to the Great 








Dr. Hirananda Sastri suggests that the name Sriparvata may have meant 


the chain of hills surrounding the valley. As already noted the barren and/ 


waterless plateau on these hills is quite unsuitable as a site for a Buddhist 
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settlement and as it contains no traces of ancient Buddhist monuments there 
is no Treason to assume that any formerly existed. 

The vandals who destroyed the Buddhist buildings accomplished their work 
of destruction only too well but they at any rate left the foundations standing to 
mark the sites of the monuments they demolished and these remains still exist. 

Had Nigarjuna’s Hill contamed the remains of any former Buddhist monu- 
ments, such as, ruined stiipas, temples or monasteries, there could be no hesita- 
tion in identifymg this hill with Sriparvata, especially as Nagarjuna is said to 
have died in a monastery situated on Sriparvata and this hill bears his name. 
The ancient brick fortifications show that the hill was used in Buddhist times 
as a citadel, or as a place of refuge in time of war, but there is nothing to indi- 
cate that the Buddhists ever erected any religious monuments on this hill, 
The loose stone or rubble strewn about the plateau may belong to any period. 
This material is just the same as that now used in the construction of the primi- 
tive dwellings of the neighbouring villages and was certainly never used in 
the construction of any religious monuments erected by the Buddhists, Owing 
to the height of the hill and the lofty cliffs round its summit, it is very difficult 
of approach from the valley and it would have been an exceedingly difficult 
task for the Buddhist builders to have transported large blocks of limestone 
up the hill. There is plenty of good building stone in the locality, but the 
Buddhists never used it. All their stone work was executed in a pale grey 
limestone, some almost as white as marble. When first quarried this stone ig 
very soft and easy to work, becomes hard after exposure, but is always brittle 
and therefore, dificult to transport. It is not surprising that the Buddhists 
never attempted to use this material on the top of Nigarjunikonda, but there 
ig no reason why they should not have erected stipas and monasteries of brick 
and plaster had they so desired. However, they do not appear to have erected 
any religious monuments on Nagarjunikonda, otherwise some trace would 
tainly have remained, So this identification seems improbable. 

Thus we have to return to Naharallabidu as the most likely hill in the 
locality to identify with Sriparvata. I venture to think that the reasong | 
have given above for this selection lend strong support to this identification 
especially as Naharallabédu is the only hill in the locality containing any ro. 
mains of monastic buildings, and we know, that Sriparvata was famed for its 
monastery. 

The remains that have so far been excavated comprise three Buddhist 
temples, two monasteries and three stiipas, A trench six fect in width was 
cut through the Great Stipa but no relics or other antiquities were founa 
within the mound, but the work has not yet been completed and jt jg posible 
that the Buddha relies it once contained may be recovered. Some very fine 
sculptures that originally adorned the basement of one of the amaller stiipas were 
_ fliscovered, well repaying the cost of their excavation. The wort of excavat- 
\. ing the two large apsidal-ended temples and the big monastery has been pod 

\pleted and the ruined walls repaired to prevent further decay, The smaller 
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allabddu have not yet been completely excavated. There are also a number 
of mounds presumably the remains of stiipas and the sites of several pillared 
halls awaiting attention. Fifty large sculptural antiquities have been reco- 
vered and it is likely that more will be found as the excavations proceed. 

In the adjacent forest to the north-east of the valley and about a mile 
from the Great Stipa, 1 discovered a ruined brick stiipa overgrown with rank 
vegetation and when the jungle was removed and a trench dug all round 
the base of the mound, it was found that the stiipa was originally faced 
with beautifully carved limestone slabs similar in style and design to 
those belonging to the famous Amarivati stiipa now in the British and 
Madras Muzeums. These magnificent sculptures consist of a series of 
large vertical panels profusely decorated with representations of stipas and 
scenes from the life of the Buddha (Pl. LIU, 2 and 4), Above the vertical slabs 
adorning the base or drum of the stiipa, was originally a series of horizontal 
bas-relief panels forming a frieze or encircling band all round the stfipa half- 
way up the dome. These slabs are decorated with the beautiful “ garland 
ornament’ so familiar in the Amarivati reliefs. Above this frieze, the orna- 
mentation of the dome appears to have been executed in plaster as no carved 
stones were found that could possibly have served as a facing for this portion 
of the stiipa. The scenes portrayed in these reliefs are of exceptional beauty 
and iconographical interest, as they illustrate a number of the Jataka stories, 
including several incidents not met with before, and in this respect are more 
varied and interesting than many of the Amarivati reliefs. In addition to 
this splendid collection of carved slabs and panels, I discovered four large 
stone beams exquisitely decorated with bas-relief sculpture (Pls, LI and Lia), The 
beams measure eleven feet in length and about one foot in thickness, There 
seems little doubt that they formed the transoms or single bars of a forana or 
gateway, situated at each of the cardmal poimts of the stipa. The front 
surface of each beam is divided up into a series of small panels filled with finely 
executed bas-reliefs resembling ivory carving in their minute detail and deli- 
cacy of workmanship. These stone transoms are a unique and valuable dis- 
covery unlike any other Buddhist antiquities so far discovered in India, and 
are remarkable not only for the excellence of their carvings but also on account 
of their iconographical value as they portray many strange scenes not met with 
before in Buddhist art. 

Another find of interest was some iron implements, presumably mason’s 
tools, and forty-four lead coins of the Andhra period of about the second century 
A.D. found in the debris of a brick and plaster monastery, 

Owing to the valley being enclosed by lofty hills and the absence of any 
cart track leading out of the valley, the transportation of these large sculptures 
to Nigulavaram, the nearest village possessing a cart read, will prove an 
exceedingly difficult matter, unless a road is made over the hills to this 
village from Nagarjunikonda. The ruined buildings will be preserved on 
the spot, but the proper place for the priceless collection of sculptures is a 
museum. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT PAGAN. 
By Mons. Charles Duroiselle, 


During the year under report excavations were continued at Pacan and 
Hmawza. The season opened with operations at Pagan where a number of 
mounds near the Anandi, Sulamani and Nagayén temples, and the Shwesandaw 
and Somingyi pagodas were selected. 

Of the two mounds near the Anandi, one was a few hundred feet to the 
east and the other about the same distance to the south of the temple. The 
one on the east measured about 75 feet in length from east to west and 50 feet 
from north to south, with a central height of 7 feet above the surrounding 
country. A shaft 8 feet square was sunk from the top and traces of a brick 
image were discovered a few feet below the surface. On widening the shaft 
as the work proceeded, the lower portion of a Buddha in a sitting posture resting 
on a brick pedestal, was exposed. It was encompassed by four walls, each 
with an opening.” The Buddha faced west, ¢.e., towards the Ananda temple, 
Further digging on that side brought to light another enclosed area connected 
with the first by an opening 4’ 4” in width and 3’ 10” in breadth, 

The pedestal of the figure im the first chamber measured 8'x6' 9” with 
a height of 2’ 7° and was placed near the centre of the room. The surrounding 
area was paved with bricks but that part of the floor immediately touching 
its base was laid with stone flags half buried underneath it. The Buddha on 
the pedestal, of which only the lower limbs were extant, measured 5’ 9" from 
knee to knee. 

The chamber contamimg the pedestal was the cella or sanctuary proper, 
the other enclosed area adjoining it on the west being the porch of the temple, 
From many complete examples which may still be seen in Pagan, its general 
plan could easily be restored. It was a temple with a square basement 
crowned by a stiipa of the conical type rising above a series of terraces: a 
porch projected from the basement on its west face. Such porches are ordi- 
narily found on the east, as most figures face this side, but in this case tha 
temple had been made to face the great Anandi temple to the west of it: 
there are m Pagan other mstances of monuments the orientation of which 
deviates from that generally adopted, that is the east; for example, some 
are met facing north, while some others face south. In such cases, the image 
within was turned towards a much larger monument near by, which wag 
considered the principal shrine, the smaller ones within a certain radius around 
it, though quite separate from and independent of it, being merely subsidiary 
temples. 

A search was made for relics by opening up the pavement round the 
edestal and dismantling a portion of the latter. Right underneath the sedans 
tal was a small brick chamber covered with a slab of stone ahaa; toininbare 
stiipa-like structure, in brick with receding steps. nee Sune weariewe. font 
square with a depth of three feet. This relic chamber had doubtless beep 
broken into and rifled of its contents, for nothing was found in it. However 
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on the floor above it, in the space between the wall of the cella and the back 
of the pedestal, were found many fragments of terracotta votive tablets beariag 
an image of Buddha seated on a lotus, These may have formed part of the 
contents of the relic-chamber and been thrown up as useless by the treasure- 
hunters. A feature of these tablets are legends in Talaing with a word or 
two in Pali, below the lotus on which the Buddha is seated. The short 
legends record the names of donors, laymen as well as monks. The writing 
is of a type belonging to the twelfth century A.D., to which date the building 
itself may probably be ascribed. 

The mound to the south of the Anandi was 49 feet in diameter at tne 
base and eight feet in height. A shaft twelve feet square was sunk in the 
centre. A few inches below the surface were found two fragments of a stone 
plaque with figures, unhappily much weathered, a terracotta votive tablet im- 
pressed with many effigies of the Buddha, and a fragment of another tablet 
taining a Buddha image with a Nagari legend below it. At a depth of 
one foot below the surface, was found a brick wall running north to south, 
close to the east side of the shaft, and measuring 7° 9° in thickness and 9° 2” 
in length; at both its ends and at right angles to it, there were two other 
walls running east to west. Within the space contained by these three walls, 
abutting against the eastern one and running all along its length, there was 
a pedestal measuring 4° in width; there were no remnants of any image on 
it, and no débris was found. The figure had probably been removed to a 
more secure place when the building began to decay. 

On widening the shaft towards the east and the north, there were discovered 
traces of two other walls running at right angles to each other and encom- 
passing those mentioned above, forming with them a passage or corridor 5 feet 
in width on the north and 10 feet on the east. On the outer face of the 
inner wall were niches which had contained images. Having thus far as- 
certained the plan of this completely ruined monument, which had most pro- 
bably been a Buddhist temple consisting of a central cella surrounded by 
vaulted corridors, a search was made for such relics as the ruins might contain. 
In this type of buildings, relics were generally placed in the pedestal or, more 
often, in a brick chamber over which ib was built. The pedestal was orna- 
mented, like most brick pedestals in Pagan, with simple mouldings, and pre- 
sented no particular interest. It was removed, and a shaft six feet square 
sunk on the spot. The virgin soil was reached at a depth of 6 feet below 
the ground level, but nothing was found, either im the shaft or in the pedestal 
stself. Treasure-hunters had apparently investigated these ruins long ago. 
‘Almost all the other mounds dug into at Pagan during the year under report 
showed, in the course of excavating, traces of having been rifled at some 
remote period. Pl. LUI, a and d, show the remains of pedestals unearthed, 
the first mear the Sulamani, the second near the Nagayon temples; in both 
ean be clearly seen the nefarious work of old time vandals, 4 wt 

The finds from the two mounds just examined were disappointing but 





we were, however, somewhat more fortunate with our excavation near the 
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Somingyi pagoda, where the mound was seven feet in height and forty-five 
feet in diameter at the base. On opening it a rectangular area measuring 
33° 5° from east to west and 20° from north to south, walled in on all sides 
and with but one opening in the east face, was disclosed. The western half 
was occupied by three rectangular compartments side by side and separated 
by partition walls; each room was provided with an opening on the eastern 
face; the opening of the middle one being three feet in width, and those of 
the other two 2 6” each, What remained of a Buddha image seated on a 
pedestal was found in the central room, while the two side ones contained a 
few minor antiquities. 

The pedestal, of brick and plaster, was in a fair state of preservation 
there were still some traces of paint in several places which had preserved 
much of its brightness. It was built against the whole width of the wall 
on the west, filimg up nearly half the room. A hole was made into the 
pedestal from the back breaking down for this purpose a portion of the wall 
against which it rested. The pedestal itself was three feet in height. At 
a depth of four feet from the top, there was found a miniature stone stilpa 
in a small brick chamber; this chamber was 2’ 6" in height and had been 
built close to the back of the pedestal. The stiipa itself is 1’ 2” in height 
and 8” in diameter at the base. It consists of a dome resting on two circular 
terraces and surmounted by the diminishing rings that now represent the stone 
discs of the umbrella in old Indian stfipas and crowned with an amalaka. 
The dome together with the mouldings above is detachable from the terraces. 
Within the cavity in the latter were found some ashes, probably those xe a 
monk, and small caskets of extremely thin plates of gold and silver. On 
the four sides of the stiipa were found eight stone bricks, two on each side, 
one being laid over the other with, between them, two very thin plates, one 
of gold and one of silver. These stone bricks with gold and silver plates 
between, were doubtless meant to represent the solid gold and silver bricks 
with which, according to Burmese tradition, the flooring of relie chambers and 
the foundations of stiipas were, in remote times, laid. 

The two rooms on the sides were empty, as was to be expected, having 
been the cells ot fwo resident monks; for the building had been a vihdra 
and a chapel combined. In one cell were found fragments of a monk's earthen- 
ware begging-bowl, and a large number of cowries were picked up in the other. 
These were doubtless used for money, and thus, from the numismatic point. 
of view are interesting, for most writers on the subject seem to consider that 
the cowne shell has never been used among the Burmans for snail currency. 
It is, however, well known that such a currency was in common use among 
the neighbours of the Burmese people’; from there it probably spread to 
Pagan, though its use may have been unpopular among the people of later 
days. This is, as far as is known, the first time that cowries have been found 
m Pagan, and the find is interesting, the more so as the building belongs 
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to the thirteenth century A.D. It may be remarked that no minted or 
punched money has ever been found in Pagan. 

The other objects found in the excavation were:—a small stucco head 
of a Buddha image; a tray of baked clay; fragments of stone slabs with 
faint and half effaced traces of sculptures; terracotta votive tablets; frag- 
ments of a brick Buddha; a headless plaster image of Buddha, and two 
stiipa-like objects in bronze (Pl. LID, c). In each of the last, the dome is 
t vie in the shape of a water-pot, resting on a moulded pillar the base 
of which is missing. 

The mound next excavated did not yield any of the votive tablets generally 
at old sites in Burma, nor other religious objects. It was situated 
hree hundred feet to the south-east of the Shwesandaw pagoda; its 
deter at the base was fifty feet and its height nine feet. The place must 
e@ been a burial ground, as the only things found there were rusty iron 
plements and nails, and funeral urns containing fragments of charred bones. 

VAt a mound near the river bank, close to the south of the Taw-ya-kyaung 
_sifmastery on the west of the Nanpaya ‘emple, was found a small bronze 
‘talet nearly 4}" in height, containing a Buddhist triad (Pl. LIV, a). Each 
of\ the three figures is seated on a lotus thone and is surmounted by a stiipa. 
Thle central figure is slightly larger than the two flanking him. He is seated 
erchss-legged with the right leg over the left. Both hands are brought against 
his! chest, the right being held up sideways and resting on the palm of the 
left. He has long-lobed ears and the ushnisha; the hair is represented by 
rovvs of round beads; both shoulders are covered. On the right he is flanked 
oy) a figure in every way similar, excepting that the right hand is in the bhimi-. 
réa-mudrd and the left, resting on the lap, holds a round object, probably 
n alms-bowl. The figure on the left, in princely raiment and ornaments, 
ia | seated in the Jalita-mudrd, with the right hand hanging down over the mght 
krhee and the left resting on the left knee. 

| These figures may be compared with those on a terracotta votive tablet 
_» “discovered at the same mound, The figures on this are, except for a few 
* minor details, practically identical with those on the other, slight differences 
consisting in the central figure having the right hand in the abhaya-mudrd, 
while the figure on its right holds no begging bowl, but wears a necklace which 
is clearly visible on some of the tablets. Below the throne of the central 
figure there is a short legend in Pyi, beginning with the word “ Budha”. 
It may be read as follows :— 
Budha mga: psu: khnu. 

Although this legend is quite short it is difficult to translate it with any 
confidence on account of the poverty of the Pyii vocabulary, fur so far not 
more than 150 Pyii words have been identified with any certainty. The tnad 
on these two tablets, however, no doubt represents: in the middle, Gotama 
Buddha, on his right, Maitreya and on his left Avalokita. Maitreya in monas- 
tic garb with little or no distinction from Gotama, is fairly common m Burma ; 
while Avalekita as an attendant of the Buddha in company with Maitreya 
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er alone is not unknown. These tablets, at least the terracotta one, were 
probably mmported from Old Prome. 

It may prove of interest to add to this brief account of excavations at 
Pagan short notes on some antiquarian objecta discovered at Natpallin, a 
village twelve miles from Nyaung-oo, on the Nyaung-oo Kyaukpadaung’ road, 
Pagan. They were discovered by the local monks and elders in a ruined 
temple among objects rejected by treasure-hunters, 

The temple itself was of unpretentious dimensions, with a walled chamber 
measuring 6’x 3’x 4’ and a porch on the east face (Pl. LIV, c). It had been 
built in an area surrounded by walls measurmg forty-two feet from nérth to 
south and thirty-one feet from east to west. Placed against the back wall 
of the chamber had been a Buddha image in brick and plaster, the traces of 
which were still clearly visible; the treasure-hunters broke down the image 
and its pedestal, and opened up the two relic chambers underneath, which 
were situated one above the other and separated by a large stone slab, B be 
were lined with stone slabs on every side. The upper chamber was th 
feet square and two feet in depth and covered over with a slab of stone iv 
in thickness, while the lower ome was 4° 7°x= 4’ 3” with a depth of 2’ 9". . 
walls of the upper chamber rested on the large slab separating the two, |] 
these chambers seem to have been at full with images of Buddha in stan : 
bronze and probably gold and silver, with many other miscellaneous obsbeia: 
Such as were of any real monetary ak the treasure-hunters had removed, 
leaving behind only those found by the monks and which are now preserve, 
in a local monastery. Among these are 188 images of the Buddha and) of 
Jambupiti of different sizes, the biggest being 153” and the smallest 6", I 
made a representative selection of these images and other objects to be deposit. 
in the Museum at Pagan, including the following :-— | 

(1)| A bronze image of the so-called Bodhisattva Jambupati (Burmese Wi 

\ Zabupadeé) seated cross-legged on a throne; his right hand is! in 
_ the bhitmisparsa-mudrad and the left rests on the lap. He wear 
wristlets, armilets, huge ear-ornaments and a crown: his breaat.. 
| Ornament 18 quite distinctive; the robe is indicated by lines 
| (PL. LUI, é). 

(2) Bronze figure of Jambupati seated in the same attitude, wearing only 
a necklace and ear-ornaments and a crown; the mukuja is sur- 
mounted by a conical object in the shape of an dmalaka such 
as generally crowns a Burmese stiipa. 

(3) Bronze image of the Buddha seated cross-legged in the earth-touching 
attitude. Flanking it, there must have been two smaller figures, 
which are now missing (PI. LID, 5). Below the Buddha is a 
qin. figure seated on its heel Tho: hands. are. soiled Redding 
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work or gift of one Bonthi and his wife Chit Yin, and that it 
was completed on Wednesday the 10th waxing of Tazaungmon 
in the year 1005 Sakrac (=25th October, 1643). This incident- 
ally gives us the date of the foundation of the temple and of 
the objects enshrined im It. Burmese statues are very seldom so 

(4) Model in bronze of a Burmese stiipa (Pl. LU, /). 

(5) Bronze Buddha in the bhitmisparsa-mudrad seated on the coils of 
the serpent Muchalinda, whose hood 1s expanded protecting the 
Buddha’s head (PI. LIV, /). 

(6) An earthenware relic-casket with a cover in the shape of a stiipa. 
It contained many small round beads of some hard substance, 
whitish im colour and which, though certainly not bones, are con- 
sidered all over Burma as the corporeal relics of saintly monks ; 
they are very frequently brought to light (PL. LIV, d). 





EXCAVATIONS AT HMAWZA. 
By Mons. Charles Duroiselle. 


At Hawza, this year, I opened up twenty-three mounds within an area 
covering three square miles: some were situated within the old city walls, 
others without, All were on the south side of the Rangoon-Prome Railway 
line, which very nearly divides the ancient city into halves, and runs “i 
north-westerly direction. The most important of these mounds, from the pomt 
of view of antiquities recovered, was the one known as Kan-wet-KeAUNG- 
non. But even including the finds made at this particular spot, it must 
be stated, at the outset, that the excavations this year at Hmawza, yielded 
but very poor results, apart from the historical importance of one or two 
pieces. At the above named mound, & certain number of sculptures were 
among which is 4 broken figure of the Buddha having an inscription m 
archaic characters in two languages on the pedestal. . 

The mound was about forty feet in diameter at the base, with an average 
height of about four feet. A chance find among the déb is on its surface, 
of a broken stone slab, with the figure of a seated Buddha carved on it m 
alto relievo first drew attention to it. The first day's work brought to light 
another similar slab, also broken, and two other fragments with finely sculp- 
tured floral designs. The second day yielded more finds of the same character ; 
there were found, at the north-west corner and close to the foot of the mound, 
twelve other stone slabs, all bearing an identical Buddha seated with the 
right hand in the bhiimisparga-mudrd, and the left in the lap with an alms- 
howl resting on the open palm. The legs as in many other figures found 
at this ancient site, are crossed, the right being placed over the left. The 
hh is seated on a enshion placed on a lotus throne. Its special features 
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are, a roand face, flat nose, thick lips, and an almost straight body, with 
the waist barely indicated. These details indicate local workmanship in con- 
tradistinction to Indian craft, examples of which were found in Old Prome. 
The features are probably Pyu and resemble very closely those of the 
Burmese, both nations being of Mongolian stock. These images are interest- 
ing in that they have preserved, though somewhat perhaps stylized, the 
features of a people who have disappeared from among the nations of 
Indo-China several centuries ago. The dress is not indicated at all by any 
line or fold, so that the figure seems divested of clothing; the ushnisha 
and hair on the head, which is surrounded by a plain halo, are quite 
smooth. 

More figures of the same description were unearthed on the following days; 
most of them were found undisturbed in their original position. The building 
as it once stood appears to have been solid, and octagonal in plan, each side 
measuring 22° 3°, There were obviously four such images in a row on each 
side, the total number bemg thirty-two; but only twenty-three were recovered. 
Each measures 1’ 2° in height and 7}" in breadth. They are of soft whitish 
stone, somewhat resembling lime mortar in composition. 

None of these figures bears any writing; but this deficiency is made up 
by a fairly long inscription, found round the pedestal of another, and much 
larger, image of the Buddha discovered at the same site. The head is mis- 
sing; a portion of the inscription on the back of the pedestal has worn away, 
but enough remains to enable me to judge of its importance as an historical 
document. The figure is seated in the Dhydna-mudra: Gupta influence ig 
discernible in the dress which is indicated only by lines at the edges, and across 
the breast, leaving bare the right shoulder (Pl. LIV, A), The inscription in 
well-cut letters on the four sides of the oblong pedestal, is in two different 
languages ; Sanskrit (sometimes not quite correct) and Pyi; the Sanskrit phrases 
are very short, consisting of two words mostly, sometimes three and even 
one word; each is followed by a long explanation in Pyi; the Sanskrit appears 
to be arranged according to Pyii syntax, the sentences not following the order 
they would if written connectedly in that language, The Pyi is in charactere 
of an early South-Indian script; some letters of the Sanskrit portion are 
somewhat different and traceable to the Gupta script of the 7th-8th century 
A.D. It is the longest legible inscription in Pyi found for many years. Figure 
g on Pl. LIV is only a portion of this document. 

The following were brought to light at the same site :— 

(a) A Buddha image in relief, seated in the bhimisparéa-mudra on a 
lotus pedestal ornamented with floral designs. On the left hand 
is placed what appears to be an alms-bowl. The principal figure 

ia flanked by four standing personages, two on either side: the 
other two, owmg to lack of room, have been carved each on one 
side of that part of the sfone forming the back-ground against 
which the Buddha is sitting. Each of these four figures ig 
holding a bowl in both hands. The scene represents the four 
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Lokapala devas in the act of offering bowls to the Buddha, The 
foliage on either side of the halo represents the Bodhi tree 
under which the Master is seated. 

(5) A scene carved on stone representing the Buddha partaking of the 
food offered him by the two merchants Taphussa and Bhallika. 
The back glab is broken off above the Buddha's head; the total 
height is one foot. 

(ec) A bronze figure of the Buddha, seven inches in height, seated cross- 
legged with both hands in the vitarka-mudra (Pl. LIV, 5). 

(d) A finely modelled hand and head of the Buddha in bronze. The 
hair is arranged in the conventional curls (Pl. LIV, e). 

Among the remaining objects found at the same site, were two pieces 
of elephant tusk completely rotten; they were found buried in the wall on 
the east side. 

At another mound were unearthed many hundreds of terracotta votive 
tablets. The number of such tablets found nm Hmawza within a few years 
is prodigious. The mound was situated near a tank in the Mahtaw village 
circle, about one mile and a half, as the crow fies, to the east-north-east of 
the previous mound. Here the exposed ruined building is circular in plan, 
with a diameter of 24 feet, and raised on slightly elevated ground. The 
upper part of the building has crumbled and there remains only a portion of 
the base. The whole building was probably similar in shape to the now still 
extant Bawbaw, Payagyi and Payama pagodas at Prome, of which an idea 
may be formed from the two miniature stiipas flanking the Buddha on the 
votive tablet shown as Fig. 1 on Plate LV, and found among the débris of this 
mound, Each of these ornamental stiipas is supported by a lotus on its 
stalk, and is shaded by an umbrella. The mouldings round the middle of 
the dome are very common on a large number of buildings in Pagan and may 
be seen on very much later monuments in Burma. The Buddha is in the 
common earth-touching attitude, seated within a trifoliated arch surrounded by 
a flamboyant design. Of the three panels forming the pedestal, the middle 

one contains a lion cowchant seen full face, the head resting on the two front 
paws; the other two have each a flower-bowl pees on a stand. Above 
the Buddha is an umbrella surrounded by branches of the Go-tree, and below 
these is a three-line inscription in Nagari which contains the well-known for- 
mula “ Ye dharma ......- * ete., m mixed Sanskrit and Pali. This beautiful 
tablet is indigenous; this is shown not only by the cast of the Buddha's 
features, but also by a short Pyii inscription impressed on its back (Pl. LVI, 
d). It reads; “ba: charke”. “Charke” may be a name or a title; if 
a name, it was thet of the donor of the tablet, and the whole may be translated : 
“Lord Charke.” ‘“ Ba:” is an honorific particle which may be translated, 
according to the context, “Lord, hoty, great,” ete, and is generally used 
along with names of high personages, monks, and so forth, as: “Tda: ba:” 
=-great king; “ Tra ba: Sagasaivarabadi"=the holy monk Sagasi Varapan- 
dita”. It is also found prefixed to names of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas: 
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“Yam ba: Bhagava ’=this (is) the holy Bhagavi; “Yam ba: Buddha Ar- 
medeya ”’ = this (is) the Blessed Buddha Arimaitreya. 

The tablets found at this mound are interesting from several points of 
view, Some are duplicates of those which have been found in many sites 
in the course of excavations conducted during previous years; but those that 
Were discovered during the year under report form a more complete collection 
and are generally in a better state of preservation. Besides, some afford a 
datum which enables us to fix their date within a certain reasonable limit, 
With the object of reproducing them in one place, a representative selection 
has been made and appears in Pls. LV and LVI. 

Figure 4 in Plate LV, unfortunately somewhat broken, is a terracotta 
illustrating a scene in the Buddha’s career- In the upper portion is seated 
the Buddha in the bhimisparéa-mudra, on a throne the back of which is orna- 
mented with a flamboyant design. He is flanked by four personages carrying 
parasols and other objects; the one on his right is Mahabrahma, Whether 
the other three are also carrying parasols or other emblems cannot be ascer- 
tained. Below the Buddha’s throne, there are five figures all kneeling and 
facing the principal personage, with hands clasped in adoration, except the 
last on the proper left. The three on the proper right are females, and 
probably devi or Sakti, The fourth figure, that is the first on the proper 
left, nearer the throne, has four arms and a halo round the head on which 
is # crown; this stamps the tablet as belonging to some Mahayana school. 
The two natural hands are brought up before the breast in the attitude of 
adoration; the other two are raised up on a level with the shoulders, and are 
each holding an unidentified object. The figure behind him has an animal 
head which very much resembles that of a horse: the right hand is raised 
on a level with the shoulder, and the left appears to be brought up against 
the breast. It is a yaksha, of the kind known as assamukhi, It ig more 
difficult to identify the one with four arms. It may represent Vaigravana 
(Kubera), the King of the Yakshas. Kubera, as Valéravana, is often depicted 
in human form, with four arms. He is the most prominent of the four 
Lokapilas. The Pali Buddhist texts present him to us as well acquainted 
with the Buddha, eloquent in speech and learned,’ and also as the frequent 
spokesman among the Devas. The scene may represent that episode in the 
Buddha's life when Mira and his hosts having been routed, the heavenly 
throngs came and sang the Buddha's praises. There is at the bottom one 
line or two of writing, but 15 is partially broken, and only a few much defaced 
letters remain. 

The tablets shown as figures 3, 5 and 7 in Plate LV are not new, 
similar ones having been found in previous years; but the present ones are 
better preserved, and contain a short inscription which, for the first time, 
gives us a clue to their country of origin and their probable date. Figure 3, 
with many figures and ornaments crowded around the Buddha, bears a legend 


‘Cf. Vessavano pana'ssa Dasalalasea visaisiko kathipavattane byatto susikkhito, Commentary on Patheys. 
stam, Burmese edition, Rangoon, p. 125. 
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in Py script which may be read as follows:—* Bi: ro: Chorye Cho”. 
Another tablet which is almost identical reads: “Ba: Chorye Cho”. From 
the characters it may be deduced that these two tablets belong to the 9th- 
LOth century. In both the robes of the Buddha are well draped and seem 
to shew influence from the region of Amarivati. The Pyi legends leave no 
doubt as to ther having been modelled in old Prome, 

Figures 2 and 8 m Plate LY, probably hail from Nalandi: figure & is 
the standing figure of the goddess Tira, with a Nagari inscription around it ; 
No. 2 represents the Buddha flanked by two Bodhisattvas, and has also a 
legend in Nagari below the Buddha’s throne: both these legends contain the 
formula: “ Ye dharma hetuprabhavé, etc.”, in characters which may be assigned 
to the 9th-l0th century. 

In one of the tablets. the Buddha is seated in the Dhydna-mudra@, an 
attitude which is met with comparatively seldom in Burma, while in another 
he is seated with the right hand resting on the right kmee and the left on the 
lap. The tablet, No, 6, Pl. LV, contams many minute seated Buddhas; a 
corner is somewhat broken, and there are 83 figures as it stands; this tablet 
is meant to represent the One Thousand Buddhas. 

One unique oblong tablet, bearing a seated image with crowned head and 
nimbus, was found at the same site. It is 3}” in height and 2)” in breadth; 
nearly the whole of the lower half is filled with an mscription which appears 
to be in the Pyi script. Unfortunately, the writing is very much defaced 
and almost obliterated. The figure appears to have four hands, and no doubt 
represents a Bodhisattva; it is difficult to distinguish the exact positions of 
the hands or the objects held therein. From the few words still devipherable, 
the language of the inscription appears to be im ‘mixed Sanskrit’. This tablet 
is the first of its kind found mm Burma. 

Another mound yielded some interesting sculptures. They are in relief 
and carved on soft stone. Unfortunately they were broken in many frag- 
ments and the parts recovered did not make a complete whole; however, enough 
details are left to enable us to form an idea of the subject represented. The 
best and most perfect, the fragments bemg pieced together, is shown as figure 
10 in Pl. LY. It may be divided mto three superposed panels. The middle 
is oceupied by an image of the Buddha flanked by two disciples. The Buddha 
is seated cross-legged on a lotus in the dharmachakra-mudrad within an arched 
niche surmounted by a #khara crowned by a stiipa, the latter filling up part 
of the space of the upper panel, The attendants in monastic robes, are 
kneeling with their hands joined together in the attitude of adoration and 
are also on lotuses within arches. In the lower panel, immediately below the 
Buddha's lotus-throne are two couchant deer each on a lotus and facing each 
other with the symbolical wheel or dharmachakra between them; this places 
the scene in the Migadiya near Benares. By the deer are two three-headed 
objects dificult of identification; they are Mahibrahmas. Below the  cow- 
chant deer are two other figures, probably devotees, each holding an object 
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placed in a vase the stand of ‘which rests on their slightly raised knee. They 
are scantily clad, wearing only a short dhoti and a fillet, perhaps the sacerdotal 
thread, the hair is collected into a chignon at the back of the head, somewhat 
like that of certain figures in the sculptures of the Ananda temple at Pagan, 
The uppermost panel is divided, by the sikhara over the central Buddha, mto 
two compartments, im each of which are two standing figures. The corner 
of the compartment is broken off, so that the head of one figure and the upper 
part of the body of the other are missing ; but they appear to be duplicates 
of the other two on the left. The inner figure in either compartment 1s the 
Buddha in the vitarka-mudraé, The other figures, with a mukuta and two 
visible heads, are Mahaibrahmfis. The objects they are holdmg are indistin- 
guishable, From the cast of the countenances, this sculpture appears to have 
been made locally and to be an example of Pyi workmanship. In the absence 
of any certain data, it is not easy to assign an age to it, but it is probably 
not earlier than the l0th-lith century A.D. The building delineated over the 
central figure is interesting in that it recalls similar monuments now extant 
in Pagan but which do net antedate the 11th or 12th century. 

At the same mound was found another piece of sculpture unfortunately 
badly broken. It is still, however, useful as a document for the early reli- 
sious history of Burma. It represents a Buddhist triad carved in relief on 
three sides of a rectangular block of stone (Fig. 9, Pl. LY). This triad is no 
doubt the not uncommon one of the Buddha with Maitreya and Avalokitesvara. 

There remains only one piece of sculpture worth noticmg; like most sculp- 
tures found in Old Prome, it is broken; the head has disappeared and a portion 
of the slab is missing on the left. It was found on opening up a mound on 
the Leyindaung hill. The principal figure, no doubt that of the Buddha, is 





seated with the right hand in the varada-mudrd, the left resting in the lap.. 


He is flanked on the left by a disciple with the hands jomed in adoration. 
The figure on the right is broken and only a portion of it is preserved. Beneath 
the central image are seven figures, with short locks of hair; they are arranged 
in two rows, three in front and four at the back. In the front row, beginning 
on the left, the first figure is playing on a harp; the central one is performing 
a lively dance, the right arm thrown across the breast and the left raised with 
the hand above the head; the third is clapping hands. On the back row, the 
one on the left is broken: the bodies of the next two are hidden, but the first 
seems to be whistling and the other singing. The figure on the extreme 
right appears to be a female; she is naked from the waist upwards. All 
these figures may be musicians and dancers; such scenes are met with some- 
times in Indian sculptures. They may perhaps also represent Gandharvas, in 
the scene of the abhisambodhi, when the heavenly hosts came down to praise 
the Buddha, in which case the figure with the harp may be identified with 
Faficasikha, the most famous of them all.’ 

The Jindianksra (J. Grey, London, 1894, p. 40) is more explicit here than the Nidénatathd :— 
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On excavating a mound in a field south of Taunglén-nyo village, the 
gemains of a building very similar in plan to a class of temples extant at 
Pagan were brought to light. It consists of a vimdna with a pedestal near 
the centre and preceded by a porch. The main entrance faces east, and the 
door sills at the entrance of the porch and the main shrme were made of large 
blocks of sandstone. The walls were thick and pierced with door and window 
openings with segmental arches, From the remains of a few of the latter, 
it is evident they were built of voussoir-shaped bricks in the radiating form, 
the bricks being laid edge to edge. A few niches were left almost mtact ; 
they are ornamented with foliated arches surmounted with the flamboyant motif, 
many examples of which may still be seen at Pagan. The interest of such 
finds lies in the question whether some of the monuments at Old Prome were 
not the prototypes of similar ones at Pagan. From the testimony of the 
Burmese chronicles themselves, we know that during the reign of Saw Rahan 
of Pagan (931—964 A.D.), deputations were sent to Thaton and Prome to take 
the plans of buildings there with a view to reproducing them in the Burmese 
capital; the result was five temples erected at or near Pagan, on these plans: 
The architectural activity at this latter place, which covered it with such 
diversified and magnificent monuments, began in the second half of the 11th century 
only, when numerous prisoners of war from Thaton and Prome, including all sorts of 
artisans and artists, masons, architects, etc., were brought over to Pagan. But the 
five temples, if still extant, have never yet been identified. 

At another mound, situated at Thaungbyegén, a small conical stiipa, 
11’ 9” in height, was found encased within a larger one. The latter was in a 
very ruinous condition, and all traces of its external form had disappeared, 
‘The small astiipa within it was found to be almost intact. It consists of a 
bell -shaped dome with a moulding round its narrowest part resting on circular 
terraces, The dome is surmounted with seven dimmishing mngs of mouldings, 
fillets alternating with beads; and a lotus bud-shaped dmalaka projecting from 
the midst of two layers of lotus petals crowns the top (Pl. LVI, 6). Another 
very similar stipa also encased in an outer building, was found near the same 
site during the winter of 1925-26; it had been built over certain cremated re- 
mains, The present stiipa has a relic chamber beneath its foundations, but 
nothing, except earth and débris, and a small headless image of the Buddha 
in black stone, was found. 

Three other adjacent mounds were opened at the same time. In one was 
found another encased stiipa in a bad state of preservation. The portion 
above the dome had crumbled and the first course of bricks in layers was 
found just a few inches below the surface of the top of the mound. What 
remains consists of a dome with a band of mouldings round the centre, resting 
on a terrace ornamented with lotus leaves. A battlemented parapet was round 
the base, and the whole rests on two square terraces. 

In the second mound there was no sttipa, but only a pedestal, 2’ 10” in 
height, formed of receding layers of bricks; in the third was discovered a 
plain stone slab 44’ x34’ x 54". 
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The stiipas, the pedestal and the stone slab were built over relic chambers 
which, having been rifled, were found empty. One interesting feature, how- 
ever, of these excavations is that each of these small stipas and its outer 
pagoda-casement appear to haye been built at one and the same time and not 
at different periods. A certain number of these encased stiipas, some divested, 
by the care of this Department, of their ruinous cover, and some with part of 
it still intact and strong, may still be seen in Pagan. I think that cases of 
similar encasing have been met with in Siam and Laos, 

Three other mounds were examined at Kalagangén where, last year, some 
of the most important finds in Burma were made. Two were situated near 
Kin Ba’s land, and the third on the other side of the old city wall across the 
moat, The first two consisted each of a rectangular platform enclosed within 
four retaining walls, and there were many fragments of roof-tiles scattered 
about; these were probably the remnants of wooden buildings or sheds gene- 
rally erected near a pagoda, The third mound, on the other side of the wall, 
seems to be the ruins of a beautiful monument; unfortunately, time, weather, 
treasure-hunters and brick-collectors have left it in a ruinous state, and nothing 
much is left of the original building. An idea may be formed of its wealth 
of decorations by the terracotta plaques, each 16° square, ornamenting the 
terrace wall round the building. Each plaque, bearmg an animal and a rider, 
is set in a panel within fillet and pellet mouldings. They have deteriorated 
very much and it is difficult to identify the animals or their mders. 

In the centre of the mound, the remams of a cireular stitpa were found, 
twenty-five feet in diameter at the base, but only five feet of it standing above 
the surrounding pavement. A shaft ten feet square was sunk in the centre of 
this stipa to a depth of 17}’, when the orginal soil was reached, but nothing 
of any importance was found. Outside the building proper, around the pave- 
ment and a few feet below the surface, there were found a cornelian bead, 
about the size of a chestnut and a jade one 3” in diameter. They must 
originally have formed part of the objects buried in the relic chamber and 
been overlooked by treasure-hunters. 

Among the remaiming mounds excavated in different places, five may he 
considered as forming a class by themselves, They were greater in length 
than in breadth, and one end was higher than the other. The remains un- 
covered in these mounds were structures built up in tiers receding towards 
the top im the form of terraces. Around these terraces and a few feet below 
the surface of the mounds, were found many earthenware vessels of various 
sizes and shapes containing earth and fragments of charred bones. These urns 








have now become quite familiar to us, and add nothing to our knowledge of 


the burial customs of the people once inhabiting the land. In bygone years 
funeral urns in stone and baked clay were found bearing inscriptions in Pyi, 
but among those found at these sites, none bore any trace of writing. Al! 
were of clay save one, a copper cylindrical casket (Pl. LVI, c). [Ht has a 
cover with a knob in the centre, and seems to have originally been gilded, 
The body is 9° in height and 9° in diameter; its contents, after being washed. 
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‘were as shewn in Pl. LVI, e. It no doubt contained the remains of some 
important personage, and was found in a mound about two hundred feet to 
the south of a tank known as the Payingan Tank, near the Mahtaw village, 
among many other earthenware ums, a few of which are shewn in Pl. LVI, a, 

The re ing excavated mounds proved to be sites of pagodas; but they 
were completely ruined. In some cases the plan could still be traced, but 
in the one known as Pokun-kén and in the three mounds on the Leyindaung 
Hill, mentioned earlier, even such traces had been obliterated. Two buildings 
“mearthed near the Kan-wet-khaung-kon, were octagonal in plan, and one at 
Me-luntaung-kén, had a square base with a rectangular chamber. 

Bricks with mason marks consisting of Pyi numerical symbols, and terra- 
cotta votive tablets bearingYeffigies of the Buddha were found at most of these 
sites. A collection of bricks with numerical symbols is being made for further 
study; the great majority of the votive tablets call for no particular mention, 
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SECTION IIL—EPIGRAPHY. 
SANSKRIT EPIGRAPHY. 
By Dr. Hiranenda Sastri. 
DECIPHERMENT oF INSCRIPTIONS. 
Arundttar Cave inserptions, 

In the year under review several important inscriptions have been brought 
to light, mostly by the members of the epigraphical branch of the department 
and by Mr. J. A. Page, Archeological Superintendent, Central Circle, Patna, 
during his explorations at Nalanda. The earliest of these inscriptions are 
written in the old Brahmi script and palwographically synchronise with the Mau- 
ryan period of Indian history. They are incised in three caverns cut in the 
north and south faces of ARuNATTAR, a hillock standing some two miles away 
from the Pugajiir Station on the Erode-Trichinopoly branch of the South 
Indian Railway. Apparently, they must be labels which give the names of persons 
who caused the excavations to be made or occupied them for the first time, 
Several inscriptions of this kind were found during previous years and have 
been noticed in the Annual Reports on South Indian Epigraphy and elsewhere. 
What they actually signify is still an open question. Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya 
Ayyar, Superintendent for Epigraphy, has attempted to solve it and offered 
an explanation which appears quite plausible. He thinks that they not only 
contain the m, / and y symbols which are exclusively Dravidian or Tamil, 
but Tamil suffixes also and must therefore be Tamil records, in spite of the 
several words of Sanskritic origin found in them. That the symbols in view 
represent only these and no other sounds and that the records really give Tamil 
suffixes are, however. to be corroborated by independent evidence before this 
hypothesis can be accepted as established. The inscriptions discovered during 
this year are six in number and belong to what is known as the Kongu country, 
i.¢., the modern Coimbatore district and the southern part of Salem. One of 





them, Mr. Ayyar reads Karuviir pon vdnikan............atittanam and trans- 
lates as “the ascetic abode of...... ++ee& goldsmith of Karuvir”. If his 


reading is correct, the inscription would be of special interest in that it mentions 
Karavi, the modern Kariir, and thereby shows that it was a place of note 
about the 3rd century B.C. 


Silahara Cave inseriplions. 
Next in date are the cave inscriptions at Smanari in the Rewah State 
of the Central India Agency, which I examined last winter. The existence 
of one of these records was brought to my notice by Rai Bahadur Hiralal, who. 
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obtained a rubbing of it from a schoolmaster more than twenty years ago. 
Silaharé is a group of artificial caves standing on the eastern bank of the 
Keviin rivulet (Plate XXXVIII, 5). The situation is highly picturesque. 
The name seems to have been derived from Sildgyiha (i.e, mountain-house), 
which, according to the inscriptions under notice, must have been the original 
appellation of the excavations. The caves are about 16 miles towards the 
north-east of Jaithfri, a rising station on the Katni-Bilaspur branch of the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway, lying between Latitude 23° 2° N. and Longitude 81° 
50° EK. There is no metalled road leading to these excavations and they are 
most conveniently reached by village tracks, from Jaithari to Kukurguda 
and thence to Dirsigar, whence Silahari is about two miles distant. They 
do not appear to have been noticed anywhere, though the caves at Mara (Mur 
of the maps) which are somewhat similar in design but possessed of no epigraphi- 
cal value, have been described by Cunningham.’ At present, Silaharii shows 
four caves and traces of at least one more. Only two are complete, vic., 
the Sitimadhi cave and the Durvisi cave. The third cave called Cheri- 
Godadi has a large hole in the roof of one of its cells but is otherwise fairly 
well preserved. These three caves contain imscriptions, some of which are 
written in shell characters and the rest m the Brihmi script of about the 2nd 
century A. D. Whatever carving or pamting there might have existed in the 
eaves has peeled off. The Sitimadhi cave has some fragmentary images 
lying in one of its cells but they are obviously extraneous and later in date. 
The inscriptions in these caves, which are written in the Brahmi alphabet, 
are more or less identical in substance and give the name and the pedigree 
of the founder of the Silagriha, i.ec., the caves under notice. The one in the 
Sitimadhi cave is unfortunately damaged and worn. The first lime of it 
seems to mention some ruler under whose orders the caves were executed, 
while the word vachharé which is also preserved would mdicate that the record 
was dated. The real founder, however, as is definitely stated in these inscrip- 
tions, was an amdlya or minister whose name, as given in the Cheri-Godadi 
cave inscription, was probably Miladéva(?) whom these epigraphs describe 
as the great-grandson of Sivanandi, grandson of Sivadata and son of Sivamita 
and Mogali. For want of details the identity of these persons cannot be 
established. The names Sivamita and Sivanandi, however, would remind 
us of Stvadata, Sivapalita, Sivabhiti, ete., of the Kuda cave inscriptions and 
like them might have been borne by some Saivas or worshippers of Siva. Save 
for these names, the caves possess no sectarian characteristics. The in- 
scriptions written in shell characters form an interesting feature of these caves. 
Such records have often been found along with old Brihmi epigraphs at Rajgir 
and other places but have not yet been deciphered. It is not unlikely that 
the Silahara inscriptions with the associated Brihmi epigraphs might supply 
a clue to their interpretation. Such a combmation occurs on a pillar in the 
Sitamadhi cave where are two short imscriptions, one above the other, one of 
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which is written in shell characters and the other in the late Brahmi seript 
of about the 3rd or 4th century A. D. An mtervening arrow seems to suggest 
that the two records are connected or, what is equally possible, that one is a 
translation of the other, The inscription above the arrow seems to read 
[Yulvd nifr}mala[h] meaning “youthful and pure.” This phrase cannot be 
regarded as a complete document by itself, and the one or the other alternative 
must be correct unless, of course, the shell engraving is a mere ornament with 
no epigraphical value. The other Sanskritic inscription found im this cave 
seems to read Udayat[i]ra and is paleographically later in date, It is incised 
“n the eastern wall of the pillared hall of the cave. 


Nalanda inscriptions, 

Of the very valuable documents unearthed by Mr. Page at NAnanwi, 
the copper-plate which purports to be the charter of Samupracupta, the 
creat Gupta Emperor of India, issued from his victorious camp at Nripura, 
would have been the earliest copper-plate inscription of the Gupta period 
yet found, had it been genuine. The inscription gives the second day of Magha 
and the fifth regnal year of Samudragupta as its date, and has no seal attached 
to it, Gopasvamin, the Mahda[patrajpati and Akshapafalddhikrita (i.e,, the 
great minister and officer appointed to the duties of the depository of legal 
documents), is mentioned in it as the officer under whose order it was written 
and it ends with the name of the illustrious Chandragupta, evidently the son 
and successor of Samudragupta. Owing to its very bad preservation, most 
of its lines have lost several of their letters and the details regarding the grant 
as well as the grantee cannot be ascertained definitely. The fifth line seems 
to mention Pushkaraka as the name of the gift village. In teno 3 
_ language, the document is practically identical with the Gayi estaekalaks 
inscription which was published by Fleet. As im the latter document s0 in 
the one under notice, the epithets of Samudragupta from Sarvva-rajdchchhétiuh 
(line 1) to ZLaelchhivi-dauhitrasya (line 4) are given in the genitive case, but 
Kumaradérydm-utpannah Paramabhagavaté mahdrajadnraja-sri-Samudraguptah in 
the nominative case. Obviously, therefore, this mew plate must also be 
trented as spurious. 

Mr. Page’s finds of the year also include a copper-plate of Duarmapina- 
piva, the great Pfila king of Bengal. It is to be regretted that the major 
portion of this document, especially that which must have contained the 
date, is hopelessly defaced, Like the Khilimpur plate this has also a 
seal soldered at the top which gives the legend Sriman Dharmapdladévah 
engraved in relief in one line below the Diharmachakra. The obverse has 24 
lines’ of writing. On the reverse, some twelve lines can be counted, though 
traces of letters show that there must have been more lines towards the 
top. The readable portion of the record seems to be written in Sanskrit 
prose throughout. Unlike the Khalimpur grant, it starts in a business-like 
way with (Om?) ete., .......... sampatty-updtiajayn-sabdah, making no men- 
tion of the Vajriisana (i-c.. Buddha). The name of the place of issne was 
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inscribed. after the words jaya-sabdah, but is not distinct, though the words 
visakdt Srimaj-jaya-skhandhavardt after it can be read with certainty. That it is 
a charter registering the gift of a village by Dharmapdladava seems to be clear 
though the name of the grantee and that of the gift village are difficult to make 
out. The name of the donee’s father, however, is clear and reads Dharma- 
datta (sixth line from the bottom on the reverse side). It is also clear that the 
village granted lay in the tay district (vishaya) and in the Nagara division 
(Lihukts). 

Earlier in date, and, under the circumstances more interesting, documents 
are the terra-cotta seals, especially those of SarvavarnmMan MavxKuart and of 
HarsHa of Thanesar because, in the absence of the originals of the Asirgadh 
and the Sénpat seals which have been irretrievably lost, they are helpful im 
settling their readings indubitably. The seal of Sarvavarman found by Mr. 
Page is quite complete and resembles the Asirgadh seal, though the emblems 
are slightly worn, Mention may also be made, in passing, of # small terra- 
cotta seal with Gajalakshmi in the field and the legend : 


Magadha-bhuktau Kumdar-dmaty-ddhikaranasya 


written in the Gupta script of about the 5th century A. D. and the votive 
inscription on a metal image which is dated in the third regnal year of DEva- 
PALADEVA, the well-known Pala king of Bengal, 

Other noteworthy inscriptions found during the year are noticed under 
the respective circles. 


Kanarese inscriptions in the Bombay Presidency. 

Two hundred and seventy-one inscriptions scattered im different taluks of 
the Duirnwir and the Buirver districts of the Bombay Presidency were 
examined and copied by the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, the Junior 
Assistant the Reader in my office) The majority of these records, except- 
ing those which are unassignable to any particular dynasty, belong to the 
Western Cuitvxyas of Kalyini. The rest represent several rulers of various 
dynasties, such as the RAsnrraxOyas, the KaLacnuryas, the Smixpas of Yel- 
burga, etc. The earliest Rishtrakiita record, copied in the year, refers to the 
reign of AmOcHavarsHA I. Of Krisuya II, the collection contains a record 
dated in Saka 834, expired (i.e, 912 A. D.), which seems to be the last known 
date of his reign. Next in chronological order comes a well-preserved inscription 
of Gévinpa IV, whom it mentions by the title of Suvarnnavarsha, It registers 
a gift of gold by Ballajja, the gdvwuda of Kovujagere (the modern Kaujageri), 
to the temples and the mathas constructed by him at Belvanige and Yavuigal 
in Saka 855 (=A. D. 933). An imseription from Sivadi which is dated in the 














\ A descriptive list of thees inscriptions will appear ax an Appendix to the Annual Report on Soueh Tndian 


Epigraphy for 1927-28. 
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Saka year 89] and belongs to the reign of Korriganéva, mentions the Ganga 
subordinate MArastNGHA PrrMaAnapr (II) as the governor of the district of 
Kisukad-seventy and registers some grant by Chellayya to the temple af 
Bhagavati which he had himself built. Among the epigraphs of the Western 
Chalukyas of Kalyini, a few require special notice. One of them is the stone 
inscription of the reign of JagapmKamMatLA Javasmina II dated in Saka 955 
(=A. D. 1033) which mentions a subordinate named Nagitiyarasa of the family 
of the Sindas of Bigadage, The Alur inscription which shows that Dandandyaka 
Vasudévayya, an officer of TratmOKyYAMALLA Somidvara I was the son of Kali- 
disa, the Maneverggade (steward) of Kirtivarman, is also noteworthy. The 
Kalidasa of this record is, perhaps, identical with the homonymous subordinate 
of the Kadamba king Kirtivarman Hl. An inscription copied at Sirir, the old 
Sripura, in the Bagalkot taluk mentions a queen of SoméSvara named Linavari, 
who was probably not known before. Ballavarasa, a subordinate of Nimba- 
Dandanitha described as a nifana-Mudrdrdkshasa to SOmmavara (11), is stated 
in the record of Saka 997 (A. D. 1075) to have granted the village of Badubbe- 
palu for the maintenance of students in the matha attached to the temple of 
Svayambhu-Nagaréévara of Vikramapura, when the king was camping at 
Tangodage on the northern bank of the river Perddore (i.¢., the Krishna), The 
Tangodage of this inscription must be identified with the modern Tangadagi 
m the Muddebihai! taluk of the Bijapur district. The two epigraphs which 
were copied at Unachagéri and Kuntdji m the Ron taluk, also deserve special 
notice. Both of them are dated in the same year, wis., Saka 994, i.e. 1072 
A. D. The one from Kuntdji belongs to the reign of Bauyanarkamatta 
SomEsvARA IT and the other which comes from Unachageri to the reign of his 
successor VirrRamMApITyA VI. This fact would show that Vikramaditya, who 
is known to have deposed his elder brother and succeeded to the throne in 
1076 A. D., must have proclaimed himself king so early as 1072. In this 
connection we have to remember that, according to the inscription at Niralgi 
in the Hangal taluk, Vikramiditya VI was only a Mahamandaléivara under his 
brother Somé@évara IT in 1074, Both these inscriptions, therefore, would 
contradict each other unless, of course, we suppose that in 1072 A. D, Vilra- 
miditya VI was unsuccessful in his attempt at seouring the sovereignty, The 
inscription of ribhtirvanamalla Vikramaditya V1, which is dated in the 
Chalukya-Vikrama year 51, Paribhava, Magha, su. di. 5, Wednesday, is 
interesting for it would indicate that this king’s rule lasted till 1197 A. D, 
and not till 1126 only as was supposed hitherto, The Sirfr inscription copied 
in the year acquaints us, for the tirst time, with TrrenuvaNamMatta Buricana- 
nevi, the queen of Vikramaditya VI, and also with her maternal uncle (médva) 
Perggade Marttandayya. We may mention, in passing, a record of Sémé@évara 
Itt which reveals the name of Tikkappaya, a feudatory of that ruler and 
another of Jagadékamalla IT which mentions a feudatory named Kuppadévarasa 
who appears to be a scion of the Ydadava family. The latter is not dated 
but gives the cyclic year Prabhava and might be’ ascribed, on that account, to 
A. D, 1147. 
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Three YApava kings of Dévagiri, namely, Suv¥ecHana, ManApEva, and 
RAMACHANDRA are represented in the collection. An inscription of Singhana 
dated in Saka 1128 (=A. D. 1206) and mentioning a Brahman subordinate 
named Sahadéva-Dandanaitha of the Sahavas-dnvaya (family), is interesting in 
that it describes his ancestors as hailing from Kashmir. The epigraph at 
Dini enables us to fix definitely the date of Siighana’s rout of Ballala I] and 
recovery from him of some of the territories lying to the south of the Mala- 
prabhi and the Krishna, for it says that the 16th year after this event was the 
oyche year Vyaya (1226 A. D.) and thereby shows that this success was achieved 
in the year 1211 A. D. 

The earliest Sma record in the collection belongs to the cyclic year 
Vyaya and the Saka year 1088 (=1166 A. D.), It registers the gift of certain 
incomes to the temple of Telligésvara by the 50 Telligas with the approval of 
Chivundarasa, ie, CaAvUNDA I] who was a governor under the Kalachurya 
king Bijjana. Another inscription of the same governor which is dated in the 
cyclic year Parthiva, specified in it as his 10th regnal year, was also secured, 
Both these records would indicate that Chivunda I] began to rule in the Saka 
year 1077 (=1155 A. D.). The third inscription requiring notice is the one 
which comes from Benachimatti in the Kon taluk and mentions Brana 
with his brother VixraMApiryA as governing in the Saka year 1109. As 
the latest date for these personages, so far known, was Saka 1102, this record 
will extend their rule by 7 vears. 


Publications—The Eqigraphia Indiea, 

Six parts of the Errcrarnia Ivpica, viz., part viii of Volume XVII, part 
vii of Volume XVIII and parts i to iv of Volume XIX were passed for final 
printing, though only the first three were actually issued in the year under 
review. The latter contain 17 complete articles. Part vii of Volume AVII 
appears under the name of my predecessor, ae a Rao Bahadur Krishna Sastri 
and completes the volume with an index. . Hultzsch’s article on the two 
Karam plates published tm this part gives ba revised text and translation 
of the important record which was originally published in volume I of the 
South Indian Inseriptions (Texts and Translations) semes in 1890. Mr. 
Radhagovinda Basak’s article on a copper-plate inscription of the time of 
Kumiragupta I not only makes considerable improvement on the previous 
edition of the document brought out in 1909 in the Journal of the Asiatic Sociely 
of Bengal' but elicits interesting information regarding the purchase of a 
kulyadvapa of land with the right of alienation, showing at the same time that 
the plate is not an ordinary royal land grant but a sale deed registering the 
purchase of some land for the purpose of donation, Mr. Bhattasali has contri- 
buted an interesting article on Some image inservptions from East Bengal written 
im characters of about the 10th century A. D. These inscriptions are very 











1 Volume V, No. 11, pp. 459-61. 
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useful for the sculptural as well as the religious history of Bengal. The 
point which is chiefly noteworthy in Mr. Bhattasali’s contribution is his ex- 
planation of the initial symbol usually read as Ovi. According to him, it 
should be read as siddiir-astu. His hypothesis is supported by the fact that 
the symbol appears side by side with the sign for Om, which could not have been 
the case had the connotation been one and the same. His view will be 
further substantiated by the fact that in the Tamil-nddu children start their 
alphabet with this symbol, which is there called Pillatyar-éuli, i.e., Gan@éa’s curl, 
Ganééa being invoked for success at the commencement of every undertaking, 
and that in Northern India the first formula generally taught to Hindu children 
is On namah siddham. A few of the inscriptions dealt with by Mr. Bhattasali 
enable us to locate the ancient kingdom of Samatata, and some confirm the 
information supplied by other documents regarding the Khadga dynasty that 
ruled over it towards the end of the 7th century A. D. A short note by Mr. 
Dikshit published in this part points out the identity of Prithvishina 
of the Gafij and the Nachna insenptions with the Prithvishéna J] of the 
Balaghit plates who was the great-grandson of the Vikaitaka queen Prabha- 
vatigupta, instead of with Prithvishéna I, whe was her father-in-law. Part 
vii of Volume XVIII contains, besides the continuation of Rai Bahadur Hiralal’s 
paper on the Bhajijas and a part of the article on the Polonnaruva inscrip- 
tion of Vijayabihu 1, by Mr. Paranavitane, eight informative articles, three 
by the late Dr. Hultzsch, and one each by Dr. Barnett, the late Rao. 
Bahadur Krishna Sastri, and Mesars. Diskalkar, Madho Sarup Vats and K. N, 
Dikshit. The late Dr. Hultzsch’s contribution on the Tekkali plates of 
Danarnava’s son IJndravarman dated in the year 100 5 4, (i.e, 154 of 
the Ginga era) proves very valuable in verifying the dates of some of the 
earlier Ginga grants he has enumerated in it. The grant of Jayasimha HU 
he has dealt with, records a gift of land by the Maharaja Sarvalikagraya 
Jayasitnha-Vallabha, the son of the Maharaja Sarvalék@éraya ond grandson 
of the Mahérdja Vishnuvardhana whom it mentions as an ornament of the 
family of the Chalikyas, This Jayasituha must be the Eastern Chailukya 
king Jayasitnha [1, the eldest son and successor of Sarvalékiéraya (Mangi- 
yuvaraja) and the grant under review is the first of his charters that has yet. 
come to light. The late Rao Bahadur Krishna Sastri has dealt with the 
Kodavali rock inseription of Charndasiti, which was edited by Dr. Konow 
some years ago. While revising the previous edition, he opined that the 
portion of the record containing the date gave both the month and the paksha 
and that the date of the inscription was Mérgagirsha bahula prathama, the 
second year of Charidasvati. To this note is appended a postscript comprising 
Dr. Konow’s criticisms on the Rao Bahadur’s reading and interpretation, Mr. 
Diskalkar in his note on the Betma plates would distinguish, possibly correctly, 
the expression Kénkana-grahana-vijaya-parvani as used in these plates from 
Kiikana-vijaya-parvayi of the Banswara grant saying that the one was meant: 
to commemorate the ovcupation and the other only the conquest of Konkana 
by Bhdjadéva, the celebrated Paramira king of Dhara, who issued these 
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eharters. Mr, Madho Sarup Vats’s article on the thirteen unpublished votive 
inscriptions in the Chaitya cave at Karle would show the extent of the 
outlying parts from which the caves attracted donating pilgrims. 

Mr. K. N. Dikshit’s article on the Deopani Vishnu image inscription, 
is valuable for the history of sculptural art in Assam. The inseription, 
on palwographic considerations, can be relegated to about the 9th century 
A. D. and the statue which bears it is, according to him, the only early 
example of an inscribed image yet found in Upper Assam. Part i of Volume 
XIX contains five complete articles. Of these, one is by Dr. Sten Konow 
and another by me, two by Dr. Barnett, and one by the Iste Mr. Tarini 
Charan Rath. The Zeda inscription with which Dr, Konow deals in this 
part was edited by Cunningham, Senart and Boyer long ago, and some 
temarks on its date and interpretation were also published by several emiment 
epigraphists including Dr. Konow himself. The record is, no doubt, a ditfieult 
one, but Dr. Konow, with his usual care, gives a very satisfactory reading and 
interpretation of it. It appears to give a fuller dating than is usually the case 
in Khardshthi records, the name of the sakshatra Uttariphalguna beimg men- 
tioned as current on the 20th Ashidha. This fact, Dr. Konow thinks, would 
indicate that the months referred to in the reckoning used m the record were 
pirnimanta, for Uttariphalguna belongs to the sukla-paksha where it may oecur 
between the fifth and the eighth days, The pirynimanta reckoning, he says, 
is ancient Indian and the counting of all the days of the month as a continuous 
‘series seems to be of foreign origin. That the era used in the record 
is the so-called Kanishka era has never been doubted though there is no 
consensus of opinion about the nature and the initial point of its reckoning. In 
Dr. Konow’s opinion, the date of the Zeda record is 19th June 139 A. D. 

ding to which the initial date of the Kanishka era would be A. D. 





The Barah copper plate of Bhéjadéva dated Vikrama Samvat 893, which 
I have published in this part, proves to be the earliest record of the ruler so far 
discovered and would take the long period of his reign back from about 840 
to about 836 A. D. The way in which the document is dated is noteworthy 
in that the letters sré and Ard are used to indicate 800 (1008). The Mam- 
dapur inscription of the reign of Kanhara which Dr. Barnett has edited in this 
part describes the exploits of the kings of the Yadu race including those of 
Kanhara. It also gives the genealogy of the donor Chaunda, enumerating, 
at the same time, his heroic deeds and benefactions. His next article deals 
with the two inscriptions from Kolhipur and Miraj, both being mostly written 
jn Kanarese prose, One of them mentions the construction of a Jaina temple 
at Kavadegolla by one Nimbadévarasa and of the making over of some reve- 
nues by the corporation of the Vira-Banafijas for its maintenance, and the other 
some grants to the temple of Midhavéévara (Siva) in Sedamba!l which hed 
been built by one Madirijayya. The late Mr. Tarini Charan Rath’s article 
on the Antirigim plates of Jayabhanjadéva, the son of Ranabhaiijadéva 
and grandson of Virabhafijadéva of the Bhatja dynasty, appearing also 
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in this part will be useful for the elucidation of the early history of 


The South Indian Inscriptions Series. 

As reported by the Superintendent for Epigraphy, part iv of Volume 
III of the Sovra Inptan Inscrrprions (Texts and Translations Series) 
and Volume VI of Texte were in the press. The former contains 
an index, addenda and corrigenda besides text and introduction, Of 
these, two proofs were received and returned to the press, after correc- 
tion, for final stitched proof. The imdex to the part under publication 
was also drawn up and incorporated in the general index which was 
verified with reference to the previous parts. Second and third proofs of 





Volume V1 were corrected and passed for final printing. To this volume 


were added addenda and corrigenda, table of contents, and a_ short 
preface. Transcripts of 352 inscriptions were also prepared during the year 
for Volume VII. 


Miscellaneous Epigraphical Work done in Circles and Museums. 
The following is a brief account of the epigraphical work done in some of 


the Circles of the Department, the Archwological Section of the Indian Mu-— 


seum, Caleutta, the Peshiwar Museum and the Rajputani Museum, Ajmer. 
It is based on the information which was supplied by the officers concerned, 
The Frontier Circle is noticed under “~ Peshawar Museum*’. The Superin- 
tendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, has no epigraphical 
work to report. The noteworthy imscriptions found in the Central Circle 
during the year have already been mentioned. 


EiasTERN CImcue. 

In the Eastern area a highly interesting copper-plate was found when 
the circumambulatory passage on the peti terrace of the main temple 
mound at PaHARPUR, District Rajshahi, Bengal, was explored. According 
to Mr. K. N. Dikshit’s report, it is dated on the 7th day of Migha of THe year 





179, apparently of the Gupra ema, and records the purchase, by a Brahman 


couple, of fallow lands lying in four villages and their donation to a Vihira 
presided over by a succession of some Nigrantha monks. One of these villages, 
viz., Vata-Gohali, he would identify with Gdal-bhité, which stands to the 
west of Paharpur. The dyuktaka or district officer at Pundravardhana (the 
modern Mahisthin), and the City Council presided over by the chief town 
merchant (N a oolehetaeeich he says, are the authorities mentioned in the 
charter as sanctioning the transaction and ordering the Village Elders to mark 
out the grant lands which are specified in accordance with the measures of prain 
current in that part of Bengal during the period. 

cotta seals, which, om paleographical grounds, he assigns to 10-llth century 
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A.D. One set of these seals, he says, refers to two private individuals, namely, 
DwarMaseNa and SrNuaskna. Another set, which seema to be more important, 
bears the legend Sri-Sdmapuré Sri-Dharmapiladiva-mahavihariy-arya-bhikshu- 
safighasya signifying ‘of the community of the venerable monks belonging 
to the Great Monastery of King Dharmapila at Sémapura.’ The SoOmapura- 
VIHARA is already known from a Bodhgaya inscription published in the Annual 
Report for 1908-09. The name of Sdmapura of the present seals, he thinks, 
is preserved in the modern Ompur, a village situated within a mile to the south 
of Paharpur. Other epigraphs discovered in this circle durmg the year are 
the dedicatory inscriptions written on some Buddhist bronze images which 
were found at Jhewari in the Chittagong district of Bengal. 





Burma CIRCLE. 

Of the several valuable documents found m the Burma Cirele, the most 
important is the bilingual inscription at Hmawza or old Prome. It is written 
in Sanskrit as well as Pyu, on the pedestal of a stone image of Buddha and, 
according to M. Duroiselle, gives us the earliest and longest Sanskrit epigraph 
yet discovered in that locality. The Sanskrit portion is written in the late 
Gupta script of about the 7th century A.D. and would show that Sanskrit 
was the language in which records were written in Prome about the early 
medieval period. M. Duroiselle hopes that when properly studied, this in- 
scription will supply much historical mformation. Several terra-cotta votive 
tablets with short legends im Sanskrit, Pali, Burmese, Talaing and Pyu were 
also found in the year. The tablets in Pyu and Talaing give the names of the 
donors, those which are in Pali extol the qualities of the Buddha, while the 
Sanskrit ones give the well-known formula which Advajit spoke to Siriputta 
and which led to the conversion of the two chief disciples of the Buddha. Be- 
sides these, M. Duroiselle has made a further collection of the Pyu numerical 
symbols which are incised on bricks as masons’ or  brick-makers’ marks and 
mostly resemble the first mine digits used m ancient Indian inscriptions. 


SovurHEeRN Crecie. 

In the Southern Circle 434 inscriptions were copied im the year. Of these 
twelve are written on copper-plates and the rest on stone. The earliest copper- 
plate examined is dated in the Saka year 1103 and belongs to the reign of the 
Gaxca kinGc DEVENDRAVARMAN, the object being to record the grant of two 
villages * to Mahimandalika Udayaditya, son of &1-Dharmakhédi. The earliest 
records are the three cavern inscriptions on the Arunittar hill in Pugalir 
which have been already noticed. Among the Tami] inscriptions m_ the 
collection, the one which comes from Kiittanfir mentions an Ovidaktittar the 
grandson of the Kavichakravartin of Malari, who might be identified with 
Orrakxorrar, the well-known poet of the Chdla period, though the script 
does not appear to support the identification. Tiruppalikkudi in the Rimnad 
district has an interesting inscription dated in the third year ot MARAVARMaN 
Guxpara-Pinpya 1, whom it mentions as “S6nidu-valafgi aruliya,” i,, 

x 
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one who gave back Sdnidu (to the Chdla king). This, therefore, becomes 
the earliest known record of this king in which mention is made of the restora- 
tion of Sdnidu to the Chdla sovereign. Most of the Kanarese inscriptions 
copied in the districts of South Kanara and Anantapur belong to the Visaya- 
NAGARA KINGS and supply us with the names of the subordinates of the Tuluva 
and Karnita kings. Some of them would show that Kundurpi in the Ananta- 
pur district was governed by a family of these feudatories during the Vijaya- 
nagara period. This is especially borne out by the records of Krisnyapiva- 
Riya and Sapaérva found this year. Of the four inseriptions of the Western 
Chilukya kings which have been secured from the Anantapur district, one which 
is dated in the Chalukya Vikrama year 33 and the reign of BHUVANAIKAMALLA, 
mentions Ariya-Pandita, a Ssiva teacher of Sivapunam, which is one of the 
eight gates or approaches to Srigailam. 





WesTERN CIRCLE. 

The epigraphical work done in the Western Circle by the members of my 
office has already been reviewed under “ Collection of Kanarese inscriptions 
in the Bombay Presidency,” and need not be recapitulated here. Mr. G. C. 
Chandra noticed three inscriptions in this year. One of these is reported to 
be an Arabic record giving the names of the Suttins or Gusarit who were 
associated with the completion of the town of Donan where it was found. 
Of the remaining two, one is a fragmentary votive inscription written in the 
Kanarese script of about the 8th century A.D. on the broken pedestal of a 
Stone image, possibly of Sadisiva, which is now deposited in the Prince of Wales 
Museum at Bombay. The other is engraved on a stone pillar standing in the 
compound of a school at Buates in the Kaira district, and is reported to he 
dated in Samvat 1[3]95 (=1339 A.D.). The carvings on the pillar would 
show that it is a memorial record, 


Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Two SANSKRIT inscriptions were acquired for the Archwological Section 
of the Indian Museum. One of them is reported to be written in cursive 
(icpta characters on the four sides of a stone slab of irregular size from Ratwa- 
Grrr m the Cuttack district of Orissa and has not yet been deciphered. The 
other comes from the Pamarta mound, District Benares, and is apparently 
a fragment of no special value. 





Peshawar Museum. 

Two KHAnrOsHTHI inscriptions were added to the Peshiwar Museum, One 
of them, a short record of four letters reading Minaridrasa, is incised on a 
Gandhira relief which, though purchased locally, is said to have come from 
Lalpura in Afghanistan (vide Annual Report of the Archeological Survey, 
1926-27, Plate XLVIII, a). The other is engraved on a copper ladle from 
District Hazara and was published in 1924 in the Jowrnal and Proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, N. 5., Vol. XIX, p. 345 and pl. 14. 
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Rajgputana Museum, Ajmer. 

Twelve inscriptions, ranging in date between Samvat 120] (—1144 A.D.) and 
1706 (=1649 A.D.), were copied for the Rajputind Museum, Ajmer, during the 
year. The earliest of these imscriptions is engraved on a marble slab in the 
temple of VimatAsHin on Mount Abu. According to it, Virama was the son of 
Léharaka and grandson of Ninnaka, who was a scion of the Prigvita clan of 
the SrimAn family, and a courtier of MOnardsa, the founder of the Chaulukya 
dynasty of Gujarat. He had two sons named Nédha and Vrwana, of whom the 
latter built the well-known temple on Mount Abu. Some of *the names incised 
on the pedestals of the stone elephants standing in the elephant stable attached 
to the temple of Vimalashih, according to Rat Bahadur Gaurishankar Oyha, 
are identical with those coming in this pedigree and must represent identical 
personages. Therefore, the riders of the elephants on whose pedestals these 
names ate engraved must be identified with them. Accordingly, the Ninnaka, 
Léharaka and Virama (Viraka) of the labels cut on these pedestals must be the 
three predecessors of Vimalashih and Nédha, his elder brother. It is in- 
teresting to observe in this connection that Vimalashaih himself is represented 
as riding a horse at the entrance of the stables. The next inscription requirmg 
notice is the one which is engraved on a slab in the temple of SUHAVESVARA 
at Menal in the Upareur Stare. It is dated in Samvat 1225 (A.D. 1168), 
and records a donation to the temple of Suhavésvara which was built by 
SuUHAVADEVI, the queen of the CHavHin KING Prirnvinaga Ll (Prithvibnata), 
who was known as Rithirani in Rajputina. The stone inscription in an old 
Siva temple in the village of Ara in the Koriwar estate of Udaipur is another 
inscription which may be noticed in passing. It records that when Mahd- 
rajadhivaja MAHWANASIMHADEVA was ruling at NAGADRAHA (Nigda), the old 
capital of Mewar, 190 dramas were granted to the temple by one Déddika, 
This, Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha says, is the only known inscription of 
Mahanasiiha (Mathans simha), the ruler of Mewfr. An inscription im the 
Jaipur Museum which is dated in Samvat 1661 (A.D. 1604), and engraved 
on the lower portion of a large pillar containing numerous effigies of the Bhatta- 
rakas (Achiryas) of the SagasvaTicacucHua belonging to the Digambara Jain 
sect is another record of note. According to it, the pillar was erected by 
Buarraraka CHANDRAKiRTI who was residing at CHaMPAvaTI in the reign of 
Axpar and his feudatory RAsdpwrrisa Mandrisa MAwasisna. This Champa- 
vati seems to be the old name of the town of Cuarsu in the Jaipur State of 
Raj putina. 

Tours of the Government Epigraphist and Assistant Kmgraphists. 

In September I attended the Archwological Conference which was held in 
Simla. In December 1927 and in March 1928, I inspected the office of the 
Assistant Archeological Superintendent for Epigraphy in Madras and in Janu- 
ary 1928 proceeded to Silahara im the Rewah State to examine the old inscrip- 
tions engraved in the rock-cut caves. In the month of March I visited Dhiar- 
war, Bidami and Bijapur in connection with the epigraphical survey of the 
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Kanarese districts of the Bombay Presidency. The Assistant Superintendent 
for Epigraphy in my office was sent to Badimi in the month of December to 
SeClre impressions of the Kamarese inscriptions lying there, 








MOSLEM EPIGRAPHY. 
By Mr. G. Yazdani. 

During the year under report twenty new inscriptions have been found at 
Brpar and Ravza (Khuldaibad), both of which were important towns during 
the Moslem supremacy of the Deccan. The styles of writing of these records 
are extremely interesting, ranging from the bold vigorous Neskh acript of the 
Tughluy period to the beautiful ZAul¢h characters of the Baihmani time 
and down to the clear Nasta'‘lig style of Mughal days. The inscriptions are 
either epitaphs or date tablets referring to the erection of certain buildings. 
They vary in date from the 8th century of the Hijra to the 11th century of the 
sae era, 

One of the inscriptions, discovered at Bidar, is carved on the wall of a 
natural cayern, wherein tepid water oozes out from the rock. The water 
contains sulphur and people suffering from rheumatism or diseases resulting 
from impurity of blood bathe there and are often cured, But the general 
belief at the place is that the inscription has some miraculous power to cure 
disease and people while bathing pour water over the tablet and wash them- 
selves from the spray which falls from ito 

Another imscription from Bidar which deserves special notice is the one 
carved on the second gateway of the Fort recording its erection by AnMapD 
Shu Wari Barumani, the founder of Bidar, in 1425 A.D. As the archi- 
tecture of this gateway is very imposing it is interesting to know the exact 
date of the building through this inseription, Again its style of writing, 
Thulth, is of a very elegant type. 

The above-mentioned records are being interpreted and will be published 
in the Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 

Among the articles now in the press one has been contributed by Maulyi 
Ashfaq Ali, Gallery Assistant, Delhi Fort Museum. It deals with an inscrip- 
tion of Aknar’s reign, recording the date of the erection of a building, apparently 
the Old ‘Idgih, at Aticarn in 970 H. (1562-63 A.D.). Another article deals 
with two inseriptions of the Gwantor Strate and has been contributed by Mr, 

There is another article in the press dealing with an Arabic inseription from 
AHMADABAD, Which records the building of a mosque by Ba’i Harir Sultani 
in 006 H., daring the reign of Suntan Manip Spin of Gujarat. The style 
of writing of this inscription is the Naskh of an intricate pattern. This inserip- 
Wales Museum, Bombay. | 
1 At Gulbarga I noticed an inecriptional tablet on which ourds and. are | und a a 
4: bik shout GO dies WADIA Ree ot Beg ace Blood nae Yon Atos Habeent 
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SECTION IV.—MUSEUMS. 
INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. 
By Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda. 

Antiquities other than coins added to the Archwological Collection of the 
Indian Museum in 1927-28 number 289. Among these are 94  neoliths 
from different parts of Norra America received in exchange from the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington. Two Indian neoliths dug out of a tank at 
JAMALPUR in the Monghyr District in Bihar have been presented to the collec- 
tion by Rai Bahadur Dr. Upendra Nath Brahmachari.’ In connection with 
the neoliths may be mentioned a red sandstone object resembling a neolithic 
celt received by Mr. Brindaban Chandra Bhattacharya of Benares from a 
Panda at Currraxtta in the Banda District in the United Provinces and 
presented by him to the Director General of Archwology in India who has lent 
ij to the Indian Museum for exhibition. On one side of this object is carved 
a Svastika symbol now somewhat damaged and on the other is engraved in 
Kushan Brihmi characters, Viramikhasa, “of Viramikha.” The stone used 
is too soft to admit of the use of this object as a celt. Sir John Marshall is 
of opinion that it was an imitation celt, used, perhaps, for ceremonial purposes 
of some kind, like the late Egyptian, Jewish and other stone knives. 

Two groups of sculptures demand special notice. One of these acquired 
from Onissa is displayed in Bay No. 12 of the Gupta Gallery. Most of the 
specimens of this group represent a hitherto unknown and independent early 
medieval school of art in Orissa. They will be dealt with by. me im detail in 
@ Memoir of the Archeological Survey of India entitled “ Exploration in 

The other group consists of 59 bronze Buddhist images (ranging in height 
from 163" to 2}") belonging to a collection of 204 images found at NeGaPaTaM 
in the Tanjore District in the Madras Presidency and acquired through the 
Government of Madras as Treasure Trove. Concerning the provenance of the 
images M. R. Ry. G. Ramaswamy Ayyangar Avl., B.A., Tahsildar, Negapatam, 
writes in a letter dated the 2nd July, 1927 :— 

“The place of the find is a maidan or open ground between two trunk 
metalled roads running north to south, bifureating a furlong to the north 
and entering into the heart of the old Dutch fort of Negapatam, The maidan 
is im front of the compound now occupied by Government Offices, where the 
Jesuit College of Saint Joseph was located tall the middle of the 19th century, 
and which had been the centre of the Buddhist Monastery in times of yore.” 





1 “Two Neolithic Stone Implements found in » Tank st Jamalpur (Monghyr)" by Upendra Nath Brahma. 
-chari and Shyama Charan Brahmachar.—Journal and Proceedings, Anatic Society of Bengal (New Series), Vol. XXII, 


1926, p. 135 and plates, 
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The circumstances under which the images were recovered are thus de- 
scribed by the Stationary Sub-Magistrate, Negapatam, in a letter dated the 
Sth January, 1926 (of which a copy has been supplied by the Tahsildar) :— 

“This morning when | was in my house at 9 a.m., I got information. 
that some idols have been unearthed from the maidan in front of the 
office. I proceeded to the spot at once. I found the Circle Inspector of 
Police, Negapatam. with a number of Constables there as well as the 
village Munsif of Negapatam. On enquiry I learnt that one Arokiaswami 
was the finder. He says that he came to the maidan to remove earth for 
his domestic use and that when he was digging he noticed something hard 
like a rusted quarter-anna copper coin, and that he continued the digging 
and found one idol. On further digging he found some other idols. 

“9 The digging operation was continued till 11-30 a.m. Altogether 
282 idols were found in a space of three yards square within a depth of 
about two yards. The idols are all rusted by reason of having remaimed long 
under earth. It is not possible to say exactly of what metal they are 
made, I am sending the idols to you. The receipt thereof may be kindly 
acknowledged. 

“2 ‘Twelve other idols have been recovered by the Velipalayam Police 
from the house of one man at Velipalayam. These were probably removed 
before Arokiaswami came to dig earth.” 

The Jesuit College of Saint Joseph at Negapatam recalls the old temple 
that Sir Walter Elliot saw there in 1846 and of which he writes as 
follows :— 

“1 found it to be a somewhat four-sided tower of three stories, con- 
structed of bricks closely fitted together without cement, the first and second 
stories divided by corniced mouldings, with an opening for a door or window 
in the middle of each side, At the top of the lowest storey were marks in 
the wall, showing where the floor of the second had been fixed. The tap 
was opened. The base of the ground storey was worn at the angles, from 
collision with passers-by and cattle, but the structure was solid and firm. 
No trace of sculpture or inseription was visible.” 

This monument which had for long served as a landmark for vessels approach- 
ing the Negapatam roadstead was demolished by the officers of St, Joseph's 
College in 1867 with the sanction of the Governor-in-Council. Fortunately 
Sir Walter Elliot caused a sketch of the tower or temple to be made which ig 
reproduced as Fig. 2 in the Plate that illustrates his well-known article en- 
titled “ The Edifice formerly known as the Chinese or Jam Pagoda at Nega- 
patam.” Some time after the demolition of the temple Lord Napier, Governor 
of Madras, visited Negapatam when the Jesuits presented him with a bronze 
image which had been found in making excavations connected with the Col- 
lege." This image 1s represented in Fig. 3 of Sir Walter Elliot’s Plate. It is 








' Jndian Antiquery, Vol. VII, p. 224. 
« Thid, p. 225. 
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4 standing image of Buddha with the right hand raised in the attitude of 
offering protection and closely resembling the standing images of Buddha in 
our collection (Pl. XXXVIII, fig. 1). On the pedestal of this image was a 
votive inscription in Tamil characters of 12th or 13th century according to 
Burnell. Five Negapatam images of the Indian Museum collection bear votive 
inscriptions in Tamil characters of the same type. In the copper-plate grant 
preserved in the Leyden University Museum it is recorded that King Rajaraja I, 
the father of Rajendrachola I, in the 2ist year of his reign (A.D. 1008) 
granted a village to the Chiidimanivarmma-vihira or Chidimanipadma-vihira 
at Siiatane (Negapatam) built by Sri Maravijayottuingavarman, son of 
Chidimanivarman of the Sailendra dynasty, king of Kataha and Srivishaya.' 
The maidon or tield in front of the Government offices at Negapatam whence 
the bronze Buddhist images were unearthed in January 1926 and where stood 
the old three-storied temple till 1867 was evidently the site of the Chiidimam- 
padma-vihira and the demolished temple probably the chapel of the Vihara,. 
The kingdom of Srivijaya (Srivishaya) embraced the island of Sumatra in the 
Indian Archipelago, Storied temples are unknown in Southern India and 
though the ruins of a few storied temples of the Gupta period still survive im 
the North, temples with curvilinear Sikhara (spire) replaced them there in the 
post-Gupta period. But fom the existing monuments in Java it is evident 
that storied temples continued to be built in the islands of the Archipelago 
in the mediw#val period.* It may therefore be derail that the old three- 
storied temple at Negapatam popularly known as the Chinese or Jaina pagoda 
was the one built by King Miravijayottumga-varman of Srivijaya (Sumatra) 
as the chapel of the Buddhist Vihara of Nagapattana dedicated to the memory 
of his father, In the twelfth century A.D, Buddhism must have been in a 
moribund condition in the Tamil country (Dravida) where it never succeeded 
in securing royal patronage. The foundation of the Chidimanivihira at 
Nayapattana (Negapatam) early in the twelfth century must have given a 
new lease of life to declining Buddhism of the south and the large number of 
bronze images so far only accidentally discovered indicates that the faithful 
flocked to the Vihira from far and near with votive offerings. Negapatam 
images acquired for the Indian Museum include Buddha im three attitudes: 
standing, offering protection (Pl. XXXVIII, fig. 1), seated, touching the earth 
(Pl. XX XVIII, fig. 3) and seated in meditation (Pl. XXXVIII, fig. 2). The 
group includes two images of the Box odhisattva Maitreya (PI. XXXVIII, fig. 4). 
One seated Buddha image (XXVIII, fig. 2) bears marks of gilding and 
its ushnisha is set with garnets. 

The Indian Museum collection has this year been enriched by the addition 
of five jewels lent by the Director General of Archeology for exhibition. Two 
of these are Muonan sewens probably made for the Emperor Suan Janan ; 
an emerald DOMrNE carved from a single piece (2°2" by 1°7°; PL XAXXVILI, 




















i Archerofogical Survey of Southern India, Vol IV, p. 208; Gabriel Ferrand, L'fmpire Sumatranais De t'riv- 
1, Paris, 1022, pp. 46-47 ; Sours Ini, Vl Tw 23 ; 
24, 8. I., 1024-25, pp. 25-126. 
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fig. 14) and an emerald cup also carved from a single piece, mounted in gold 
set with rubies. The foot of the emerald cup is chased and partly over- 
laid with translucent gold enamel (diameter of the cup 1°4"; Pl. XXXVI, 
fig. 11). The emerald bow-rig bears a Persian inscription which is thus 
translated : ‘* For a bow-ring for the King of Kings, Nadir, Lord of the Conjunction, 
at the subjugation of India, from the Jewel House (at Delhi) it was selected 
1152 (1739 A.D.).” Both these emerald objects Nanre Swan seized at Delhi 
with the diamond Koh-i-nur. On the assassination of Nadir Shah in 1747 
the jewela fell into the hands of Ahmad Shah Durrant. Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh obtained the Koh-i-nur and other Mughal jewels from Shah Shuja, 
grandson of Ahmad Shah Durrani. At the end of the second Sikh war when 
the Punjab was annexed in 1849, the Kolh-i-nur and these two jewels were 
found in the royal treasury of Lahore. The Koh-i-nur was sent to England 
and is now among the regalia, Lord Dalhousie purchased the emerald bow- 
ring and the cup. The Government of India purchased these jewels from 
Colonel W. H. Broun, son-in-law of Lord Dalhousie, in 1921. 

The three other jewels lent by the Director General of Archeology are :— 

(1) Carved Sapphire figure of seated Rama with Sita seated on his 
left knee, Lakshmana standing to the right holdmg Chowri im his left hand, 
and Hanuman and another monkey crouching at the feet, mounted in a 
gold enamelled frame (14" by 1"; Pl. XXXVI, fig. 12), The squarish face 
of the figures indicates that this jewel was carved in Upper India in the 15th- 
16th century. 

(2) Carved Spinel figure of Vishnu standmg with his right foot resting 
on the back of Garuda, mounted on ,tuby (1" by 4°), of the same age and 
style as No. 1. 

(3) Carved pink Topaz with standing figure of Rima with bow and 
arrow, mounted on gold base and gold enamelled back piece (1°9" by 1’: 
Pl. XXXVI, fig. 13). The long face of the figure and the manner jn 
which the hands are joined indicate that it was manulactured in Southem 
India in the I7th-18th century. 

A Persian inscription discovered at Dacca has been acquired through the 
kindness of Hakim Habibar Rahman of Dacca. The record is thus read by 
Maulavi Shamsuddin Ahmad, M.A., Assistant Curator, Archwological Section, 
Indian Museum :— 


yf whe be yf fo fools $2 aae* 0 
yl Se yisle 5} oti it a days 05 ly 





“In the reign of MvnammMap Sxan the Just, Mursmmp Quit Kuan built 
the shops of the Chawk at Jahangirnagar (Dacca) and said, ‘ Let a memorial 
of us remain in the Chawk 1141 (=A.D. 1728)/” 

This Murshid Quli Khan,’ the Deputy Governor of Dacca, was the son-in- 
law of oy Khan, the Nawab Nazim of Bengal (5-0. 1726-1739), and should 





Abdus Salam"s English translation of Riyaru-s-salatin, p. 206, 
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not be confounded with the great Murshid Quli Khan or Jafar Khan, the Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal before Shuja Khan. 

Kighty-four noh-Muhammadaa and 193 Muhammadan coins have been 
added to the cabinet during the year. Three among the non-Muhammadan 
coins deserve special notice —— 

(1) Gold double daric (Pl. XXXVI, fig. 20).! 

Obverse. Persian king, bearded, in ‘meeling-running attitude T.; wears 
Lidatis with fottr points and girdled Kandys; holds in right hand strur - bow 
and in left spear over shoulder; in field left downwards SETA: below 
MNA on 7,0. 

Teverse. ” Design with horns end rounded enclosures containing irregular 
markings. 

Hammered edge. 

(2) Decadrachm generally YTeco#nised as commemorating Alexander's ex- 
pedition to the Punjab (Pl. XXXVII, fig. 9). 

Olverse. ALEXANDER THE GREAT on horseback, attacking with his lance 
a person riding on an elephant; the driver of the elephant turns to throw (a 
javelin) at the attacker. 

Reverse. Alexander the Great as a god; he wears cloak, is gitt with sword, 
holds in his right hand a thunderbolt, and rests with his left on a spear. Below 
a monogram of B A B. 

The weight of this specimen is 41°21 grammes. There are now two other 
Decadrachms of thia type in the British Museum.* The Indian Museum specimen 
closely resembles the older one in the British Museum, but is much worn, 

(3) A gold stater of Evrnypemus I of Buctria (Pl. XXXVII, fig. 8)." 











TAXILA MUSEUM. 


During the year under review the building of the new museum at Taxila 
—or rather of that part of it which was required for immediate use—-was 
brought to completion and the museum was formally taken over by the Archwo- 
logical Department m March 1928. The creation of this museum is due to 
Sie Jown Marsnatt, who besides bemg ‘responsible for the imception of the 
scheme and for formulating the plans of the building, has himself watched 
over every phase of the undertaking. The design is the work of Mr. B. M. 
Sullivan, O.B.E., Consulting Architect of the Punjab Government and bears 
eloquent testimony to his good taste and skill. When eventually completed 
in its entirety, the mtiseum will consist of a square central court, open to the 
sky, with exhibition halls and ‘offices on three sides and an Ionic colonnade, 
allowing a fine ‘Sao eo rhe scien Hills, on a “ie ieee Tage ~ ane 





* Purchased from Ram Dae of aaa. 

:G. F. Hill, Catalogue of Greek Coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia, London-1922, pp. exliv and 179, Plate 
EX, 11-15. | | 

® Purchased from Agya Ram of Rawalpindi. 

4 Britis) Museum Journal, 1926, -No.-2, pp. 36-37, Plate xviib. 

® Purchased from Ram Dhon Govinda Ram of Rawalpindi. 
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however, only so much of the hall has been built as is necessary to house the 
collections already recovered from the soil of Taxila, namely, the central and 
two long galleries on the western side, the former measuring 80 ft. by 28 ft., 
the latter 72 ft. by 24 ft,, together with a coin and jewellery room, an office, 
lavatory and an entrance porch on either side of the central hall. When the 
rest of the building will be finished, cannot at present be foreseen. It may 
not be for another ten or even twenty years as it will depend on the rate at 
which antiquities are recovered from the excavations; but meanwhile every- 
thing has been done to make the surroundings of the museum as attractive 
as possible by putting down lawns, shrubberies and flower beds to correspond 
with the main features of the lay-out, and to hide as far as may be the present 
abrupt terminations of the structure. 

Seen from the outside (Pl. XXXIX, a) the battering walls of dark grey 
limestone, broken only by the portico and clerestory windows beneath the 
overhanging roof, give the museum an almost fortress-like appearance, but it 
is none the less pleasing because of this severity. The interior (Pl. XXXDD 
b-c) is characterised by a same simple dignity—well suited to set off the celled: 
tions displayed. Its most noticeable features are the almost continuous line 
of windows, 38 in number, which admit ample light for the show-cases along 
the sides and in the centre of the galleries, the fine massive ceiling of plain 
deodar timber, and two screens of partly polished deodar wood in the Indo- 
Corinthian style, which separate the side galleries from the central hall. The 
walls, let it be added, are finished off in cement and painted, so that they can 
be cleaned down without difficulty, 

Besides being admirably designed, the museum has been exceptionally well 
built, and for this the fullest credit is due to the various Public Works officers 
who have been in charge of the work, and particularly to Colonel A. 5. Holme, 
R.E., Superintending Engineer, Rawalpindi Division, and to Messrs. 8. G. 
Stubbs, O.B.E., and E. 8. Heard, Executive Engineers, without whose agsi- 
duous watchfulness the success that has attended this undertaking would never 
have been possible. 

Another officer who also deserves the gratitude of Government is Mr. Lionel 
Heath, Principal of the Mayo School of Art at Lahore, who generously con- 
sented to supervise the construction and carving of the teak-wood screens 
How well he suteeeded in doing so is evidenced in the finished work, but the 
difficulties he experienced may be judged from the fact that the carving of 
the capitals had to be done three times over, and that, even when all the wood- 
work had finally been approved, backings of half decayed kail wood were 
substituted for deodar ones by the contracting firm and were not detected 
until most of the wood-work was in position. 

Although the museum was not actually handed over to the Archmological 
Department until March, 1928, Sir John Marshall had already been pushing 
on with the furnishing of the building and the arrangement of antiquities, 
and before the Ist of April not only were all the new show-cases in position 
and every object transferred from the old store-rooms, but many of the finest 
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groups of stucco, clay and terracotta sculptures had been carefully stripped 
from the walls of stipas and monasteries and set up again in the galleries 
of the museum, where they will henceforth be safe from harm. Among these: 
groups is the fine series of 35 Buddhas and Bodhisattvas from the south face: 
of the Main Stipa at Mohra Moradu—the whole extending over a length of 
nearly 40 ft. Some figures of this series are illustrated im Pl. RAXITX, d, 
and will serve to give an idea of the plastic beauty of the originals which 
deserve to rank among the foremost examples of the late Graevo-Indian School. 
Even in the best period of this school it would be difficult to mame any reliefs 
in which movement has been expressed with such truth and sense for the 
decorative as it is in the draperies of some of the attendant Bodhisattvas. 
Another striking group now set up in the museum comes from the monastery 
courtyard at Jaulan and is illustrated m Sir John Marshall's “ Guide to Taxila”, 
Pl. XXVIII. It is of exceptional value in that it is modelled not, like most 
of these reliefs, out of lime plaster, but out of clay which, as a plastic medium, 
is far superior to plaster. In the flourishing days of Taxila clay was un- 
doubtedly used for sculptures and decorations far more widely than any other 
material, but it is only in the rare mnstances when it has been converted by 
some accidental fire into terracotta that it has survived. Yet a third group 
that deserves mention is the fine Buddha with attendants figured in the sante 
Guide, Pl, XXVIII, which was also found in a amall chapel at Jaulian and is. 
not only the best preserved of any stucco sculptures yet wumearthed in the 
northwest of India, but perhaps the finest example of that particular phase of 
art when the Graeco-Indian was passing into the Gupta style. 

The removal of these and other reliefs from the stone walls to which 
they were attached and their installation in the museum was an operation 
requiring most delicate handling. That 1t was successfully accomplished is due 
to the skilful work of Mr. M, N. D. Gupta, the Curator of the Taxila Museum, 
and of the two modellers temporarily associated with him from the Offices of 
the Superintendent, Archmological Survey, Frontier Circle, and of the Archmo- 
logical Section, Indian Museum. Needless to say, before the work was begun 
detailed sketches and drawings were made Of each of the groups, and frames 
of expanded aluminium were prepared to receive them. In some cases it was 
found possible to dismantle, stone by stone, the walls to which they were 
affixed and thus to remove the reliefs in larger sections than would otherwise 
have. been possible. In other cases there was no alternative but to remove 
2 ‘as plece- “meal after sawing them away from the wall, after which 
: sansed of the salts with which they were impregnated and floated 
with plaster of Paris on to the aluminium frames, and so assembled again in 
their new environment. 

As to the rest of the collections, they have been exhibited as follows in 
the New Museum :—in the Central Hall, the Gandhira sculptures and metal 
utensils, arms and other objects arranged in chronological sequence; in the 
North Gallery, the relic-caskets, stucco and terracotta reliefs from various parts 
of the site; in the South Gallery, the pottery, terracottas and miscellaneous 

¥2 
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objects; and in the strong room, the gold and silver jewellery, silver utensils 
precious gems and seals and coins. The coin collection now numbers over 
9,278, made up as follows:—Local Taxilan, 1,886; Indo-Greek, 398; Seytho- 
Parthian, 3.495; Kushiin, 3,047; miscellaneous, 452. 

The expenditure incurred during the year on completing the fabric of the 
miuseum amounted to Rs. 16,480 and on show-cases and other furniture to 
Rs. 17,702-8-0. 


DELHI FORT MUSEUM. 


By Mr. B. L. Dhama, 

The museum is gradually becomimg more and more important im view of 
the increasing number of its exhibita and the improved and attractive manner 
in which they are displayed. During the year under review nineteen exhibits 
of general interest or historical value and 236 Muhammadan coins were received 
af which 29 were of gold, 178 of silver and 20 of copper. A new 
aquare show case of appropriate design has been fixed round one of the piers 
in the main hall and a silk embroidered prayer carpet 16° @" 5° 6" has been 
exhibited there. Two twelve-sided stands have also been provided to accom- 
modate farmans, photographs and paintings. As funds become available more 
square show-cases will be arranged around the other piers and exhibits at present 
lying undisplayed will find a place in them, 


PESHAWAR MUSEUM. 


By M. Dilawar Khan, 

The number of visitors during the year was 95,904 which is the highest 
on record since the establishment of the Museum im 1910-11. The Museum 
though limited in scope now ranks as one of the best of its kind in India and 
has been recognized on all hands as thoroughly up-to-date. Sixty-seven photo- 
graphic prints of antiquities were sold, sixty to the European and American 
visitors and the remaining seven to Indians. In addition, eight special phote- 
graphs of objects in the Museum were issued to Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A. 
of London, in compliance with his request made during his visit to the Museum 
in February 1927, 

The acquisitions during the year numbered sixty-nine, thirty-seven being 
coms and the rest other antiquities, Of the coins, one silver Mughal coin waa 
acquired on loan from the Director General of Archmology im India through 
the Superintendent, Archeological Survey, Muheammadan and British Monu- 
ments, Northern Circle, and one gold Kushano-Sassanian coin was purchased 
locally. The remaining coins were reeeived as seoabbatinge viz., two silver 
and nine copper Mughal coins from the Punjab Government through the Super- 
intendent, Archwological Survey, Muhammadan and British Monuments, North- 
ern Circle, twelve silver Mughal coins from the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
through the Secretary, Coin Committee, Patna, one copper coin of Kanishka 
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and ten copper cast coins of the kings of Kaliiga (Puri and Ganjam) from the 
Maharaja of Mayurbhan) through the Superintendent, Archwological Section, 
Indian Museum, Calcutta; and one silver coin of the Emperor Aurangzeb from 
the Director of Industries, Central Provinces. 

Of the antiquities, a panel depicting the Birth of the Buddha, a stone 
lamp, a miniature earthen vase, a Vorimthian capital, an inscribed relief of two 
wrestling figures, three Buddha and Bodhisattva images discovered in LanorE 
VILLAGE 17 in the Peshawar District, a stone head of Paiichika, a panel depicting 
the “ Subjugation of the Elephant * and “‘ The Visit of Indra”, and an elephant 
carved in stone, were purchased locally, while seven antiquities consisting of 
Buddha and Bodhisattva heads and images, a panel of low reliefs, a stone 
elephant, a headless image of Hiriti, received from various sources, which had 
been lying unexhibited m the Museum for a long time, have now been brought 
on the registers and duly numbered. The rest of the antiquities were received 
as presents, namely, two Buddha and Bodhisattva images, a slab of the “ Offer- 
ing of Four Bowls to the Buddha” and four fragmentary reliefs from Miss 
Bremsen, of Mardan, a well preserved image of Buc dha with part of a copper 
necklace, found at village Tor-Duer in the Peshawar District, from Khan 
Fateh Muhammad Khan of Mardan, and (a) four stucco heads and (4) an 
imscribed copper ladle and an earthen water vessel, unearthed at village Brpant 
in the Hazara District, from Lt. 1, W. C. Martin, R.E, and Mr, T. B. Copeland, 
C.LE., LC.S,, Revenue Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, respect- 
ively. 

ance new publications were received in the Museum, sixteen being 
purchases and fifteen, presentations. 

The revised Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar Museum is almost 
complete and was expected to be ready for the press in October iast. 
Unexpected pressure of work before his departure on leave rendered it impos- 
sible for Mr. H. Hargreaves, the then Honorary Curator, to complete it. A 
few minor detaila have yet to be added and the said officer has promised to 
publish the book on his return from leave in October next, though he has 
now been relieved of the additional charge of the Honorary Curatorshin, 

Annual repairs and whitewashing of the Museum building were carried out, 
as usual. The most unpleasant yellow wash given to the interior of the build- 
ing, ‘referred to in the last year's report, has now been changed mto a more 
pleasing pale buff colour. 

The electric pump is working well and the condition of the lawns and 
hedges is excellent. Underground piping has been provided for the irrigation 
of the lawns and consequently no digging of the channel across the road, re- 
ferred to in the last year’s report, is now required, The area outside the 
lawns has been planted with more shrubs and hedges. The grounds have not 
yet settled and large patches in the lawns sink when watered, necessitating 
continual refilling and regrassing. A sudden depression recently occurred in one 
of the lawns undermining an, adjacent godown resulting in a split in one of 
the walls. The Secretary to the Chief Commissioner in the Public Works De- 
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partment has now administratively approved the estimate for fencing the- 
grounds of the Museum and providing iron gates at the entrances. It is not 
known, however, whether funds will be provided for the work im the near 
future. The Museum was closed toe the public for 22 days, in addition to 
Sundays, the Hall being required, as in the previous years, for conferences, 
meetings, departmental examinations and social functions. The conduct of visi-- 
tors has been exemplary and no damage or loss was done either to the casea 
or the antiquities, The Government of India decided (Education, Health and 
Lands, Res. No, 800, dated 9th April 1927) that Archeological Superintendents 
should not undertake administrative responsibility in connection with Provin-- 
cial Museums, The Superimtendent, Archeological Survey, Frontier Circle, how-- 
ever, being occupied in the preparation of the Handbook to the Seulptures im 
the Peshawar Museum was permitted under special sanction to hold honorary 
charge of the Museum until 24th November 1927. From 25th November the 
post of a paid Curator on Rs. 150—10—250 per mensem was sanctioned by 
the Government of India and I was appoimted thereto in lieu of my post of 
Custodian which was abolished from the same date. 

Two new Kharoshthi inscriptions, one on a Gandhira relief and the other 
on a copper ladle, were acquired during the year. The relief was purchased 
locally on 28th May 1927. It was stated to have been obtained from a Hindu 
at village Latevra in Afghanistan. It measures 15}” x10)" x2)". The inscrip- 
tion which records the name Minaridra, i.e., probably Greek *Menander’ has- 
been noticed by Mr. Hargreaves in the Annual Report of the Archeological 
Survey, 1926-27, p. 230. 

The inscribed copper ladle was received on 18th October 1927 from Mr. T. 
B. Copeland, C.LE., 1.0.8., Revenue Commissioner, North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. It had been sold to him some years back by a local villager who pro- 
fessed to have found it at the ruins of a Buddhist Monastery at village Brepapr 

near Shinkiari, Tehsil Mansehra, in the Hazara District of the North-West 
Frontier Province. Mr. N. G. Majumdar published the imscription in the Jowr-- 
yal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, Vol. XIX, 
No. 8, p. 345, Pl. 14, in September 1924 and also noticed it in his List of Kha- 
roshthi Insoriphons, 1925, p. 3, No. 2. The inscription, which is Buddhist in. 
origin, records a gift to the Kasyapiya <dchdryas of the kingdom of Urasa 
modern Hazara. 

Estampages of a bilingual Muhammadan inscription, found in the Towne. 
VanLuey (No. 11) m Kufic and Siradi, dated 248 A.H., were sent for examina- 
tion, in February 1927, to Mr. Muhammad Hamid Kuraishi, B.A. 











SARNATH MUSEUM. 


By Mr. M. 8. Vats. 
The Supermtendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, eon- 
tinued to remain ex-officio Curator of the Archwological Museum at Sarmwars. 
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‘which maintained its usual popularity. Among distinguished visitors were Sir 
Laming Worthington Evans, Secretary of State for War, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Travancore, Messrs. Kuroita and Godh of the Imperial University 
_and Museum, Tokyo, and Dr. and Mrs. Liiders. 

Surplus antiquities were arranged in the new godown constructed last year. 
Sir John Marshall on the occasion of his visit to the Museum directed the carry- 
ing out of several improvements, the most important of which is the thorough 
overhauling of exhibits with a view to arrange them im a more chronological 
and systematic manner. 

The Museum staff performed their duties satisfactorily. Owing to ill health 
the Custodian was granted three months’ medical leave, and Babu Kidar Nath, 
2nd Clerk in the office of the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, 
officiated for him. The appointment of a sweeper has removed a long felt 
want. 





NALANDA MUSEUM. 


By Mr. J. A. Page. 

(a) New Acquisitions. The only “ Museum” maintained in the Central 

‘Circle is the little collection of minor antiquities recovered during the course 

of excavation on the Nananpa site, which is kept temporarily in the Archwolo- 

gical Department Rest House there. The collection has been described in pre 
vious reports, but below are described some of the more interesting of the 
finds made during the year :— 

Two inscribed copper plates found in the north verandah of Monas- 
tery Site No. 1 at the Devapala level, among the burnt debris. 
These have been despatched to the Archwological Chemist for 
cleaning preparatory to their decipherment by the Government 
Epigraphist.* 

A number of bronze images, all, except one, from Monastery Site 
No. 1, and again from the Devapala level. They were all found 
among vitrified debris, fragments of which still adhere to them, 
and except for some seven relatively well preserved images they 
are all defaced by fire in greater or less degree. These seven 
images comprise three of Buddha, one of Maitreya, one of Avalo- 
kiteévara, one of Vishnu, and one of Vajrapini. One of the Bud- 





1 'Theee copper-piates, as cleaned, were despatched to the Government Epigraphist after the close of the finan- 
cint year bere under review ; and he states thst one of them contains an obviously spurious inscription purport- 
ing to emanate from the great Gupta king, Samudragupta (e. 340-90 A.D.), and the other is a gonuine charter of 
Dharmapéladeva, the 2nd king of the Pala Dynasty, who reigned through the last quarter of the 8th oentary and 
the first quarter of the ninth. This charter grants some villages in the Gay& District of the Nagara Division, pre. 
sumably for the upkeep of the monastery in which it was found ; and it is interesting to note that this copper plate 
was recovered from the ruins of the same monnstery andl ot the same level as the similar grant of Devapdladere 
found in 1919-20, The inference is therefore that the monastery stratum wo have all along known aa the Deva- 
till at least well into the reign of Devapiladeva (whose copper-plate grant was issued in the 39th year of his rdign) 
‘and was destroyed by fire at some subsequent date, which cannot yet be ascertained. 
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dhs images is complete with ‘halo and is shown seated in bhtimi- 
eparéa-mudra ; it is six inches high and very well wrought; the 
usual umbrella that shelters the Buddha was not included in this 
representation, The second Buddha image, 54 inches high and m 
the same mudra@, lacks its original halo but is ‘otherwise complete. 
The third Buddha figure forms the centre of a group of three 
and is shown in ‘dharmachakra-mudraé and ‘seated in “ European 
fashion,” with feet resting On a lotus; smaller male and female 
flanking figures are seated in vildsa-mudra. The group is com- 
plete with halo and festooned umbrella, and measures ‘six inches 
high, The Maitreya and the AvalokiteSvara images are shown as 
two-armed, and both have the right hand held in vara-mudra, 
the left grasping the usual lotts stalk. The former image is dis- 
tinguished by a diminutive stiipa in the head-dress. They are 8 
inches and 4} inches in height and are only slightly burnt. Both 
are complete except ‘that ‘the ‘timbrella is missing from the Avalo- 
kiteévara. The image of Vishnu represents him standing and with 
four arms, the hands holding the chakra, Saikha, gada, and padma; 
a chain of ‘flowers falls from bis ornamental crown to below his 
knees, and he wears girdle, bracelets, and necklace; a devotee 
kneels in adoration ‘on the pedestal, and the image, which is ‘cont 
plete with halo, stands 74 inches high. Vajrapini is shown seated 
with one leg crossed before the other on a wide lotus flower; & 
large vajra 18 held in his left hand and a fiy-whisk m his right, 
the tail hanging over his shoulder; he wears crown, ear-rings, 
necklace and bracelets. The image’ measures six inches m_ height 
and is complete with halo. 

An interesting find from Monastery Site No. 6, and the only bronze anti- 
quity found there this year, was the hand of a large bronze image. This 
measures six inches from wrist to finger tip and is excellently wrought. 

Of images in stone there is a four-armed Avalokitesvara wearing crown, 
necklace, bracelets, and sacred thread, and seated in wildsa-mudra on a lotus 
throne. Three of the hands hold a rosary, a lotus stalk, and an unidentified 
object, and the fourth is extended in vara-mudra, The image is inseribed at the 
back? and is 4} inches high. It is very well carved and appears to belong to 
the Devapala period. 

Another little image in stone, and excellently wrought, is a Kuvera 3] 
inches high, from Monastery Site No. 1. He is equipped with ‘crown and 
ornaments and sacred thread, and over-turned vases of wealth appear on the 
background Gn ‘eich side of his head and again on the pedestal, 

An interesting object is a little inscribed votive stupa of polished storie, 
complete with a surmounting umbrella of -ten discs, and standing 6} inohes 


t Estampages of all inscriptions diring the year have been prepared where possible and sent to the Gor. 
ernment Epigraphist for decipherment. 
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Two other Hindu images were found in Monastery Site No. 1, again at 
the Devapala level. These are Sivaite images and each represents a standing 
female figure with four arms and flanked at the foot with a lion and a bull. 
With both images one hand is extended in varada-mudraé and another held aloft, 
a trident, and balancing this trident on the opposite side is a liniga-in-yom, 
in one case supported by the right hand of the image, and in the other appear- 
ing detached on the background, out of which the hand of an invisible being 
protrudes grasping the mpheld hand of the female figure. Presumably this 
hand is intended to be that of Siva, whose emblem appears just above it. These 
two little images stand 3} inches and 3 inches high respectively, and except 
for minor differences in detail are identical. 

Another little Sivaite image from the same site and the same level is a 
little Ganesa in vildsa-mudrd with his right foot resting on a rat. He is shown 
four-armed, holding a little axe in one of the hands and a lotus flower (?) in 
another; the image 1s 3} imches high. 

The finding of these Hindu images along with Buddhist images on this 
essentially Buddhist site affords yet further evidence of the influence exerted 
by Hinduism on Buddhism in the 9th century A.D.—in the reign of a king 
so zealous and militant a Buddhist as Devapila’ and in a monastery that 
held his own copper-plate grant of endowment.* 

Among the miscellaneous articles recovered were a number of pieces of 
chain armour and a spear head 6] inches long, all badly burnt and found in 
the vitrified débris of the Devapila structure in Monastery Site No. 1. Similar 
fragments have been found in previous years, but how all this armour came 
to be in this Monastery we have no means of knowing. It is perhaps not 
over-stressing the probabilities to associate its presence with the great conflag- 
ration that consumed the monastery—a disaster that seems to have been too 
sudden and overwhelming to have been merely accidental. 

A broken part of a silver signet finger-ring, with indecipherable seal, was 
also found in Site No, 1 at the Devapala level, as well as a leaf-shaped gold 
ornament decorated in repoussé with floral designs and measuring two inches 
long. 

Pn prosaic finds are represented by three padlocks, two of them of 
square shape and complete with key, and the third cylindrical, which again 
were recovered from Monastery Site No. 1, where they were used for the cell 
doors ; and by a potter's square stone slab for rounding the bottoms of ghards ; 
the latter measures 13 inches square and is dished in a circular hollow 
the middle. 

An important epigraphical find was three inscribed seals (Reg. Nos. 687, 
g19 and 851-854-859), two being of Sanvavarman Mavkuart, and the third, 
broken in three pieces, of Sri-Hanswa. These have been identified by Dr. H. 
Sastri, Government Epigraphist for India. 








1 Smith's Early History of India, 4th Edition, p. 414. 
t Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVII, p. 310 +f sey, 
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By Mons. Charles Duroiselle. 

As has already been noticed elsewhere in this report there has recently 
been added a small museum to the list of those in Burma maintained from 
Central Revenues. It has been located at Myonaune in Akyab District for 
the collection of antiquities found in Arakan. 

A small table with glass top, oval in shape, and a Saxony plate were 
acquired by purchase for deposit in the Museum on the Palace platform, 
ManpaLay. They belonged to Tatpaw (1878-1885), the last of the Burmese 
kings, and are now after some vicissitudes being returned to his Palace, their 
original home, for the said Museum is accommodated in one of the Palace 
apartments. 

Some hundreds of antiquities, all Buddhist, consisting principally of terra- 
cotta votive tablets, stone and bronze images of Buddha, and other minor 
antiquities were excavated at Pagan and Hmawza during the year under 
report. Of these some have been deposited temporarily in their respective 
museums at Pagan and Hmawza, others having been brought away to the office 
of the Superintendent at Mandalay for examination and study. The most 
important of them have been briefly described already above under the head 
Exploration. 
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SECTION V. 
OFFICERS ON SPECIAL DUTY. 


Sir Aurel Stein. 

After his return towards the close of April from the tour of archwological 
exploration carried out in Waziristan and North Baluchistan Sir Aurel Stein 
was kept fully occupied until August by the preparation of a detailed record 
of the observations made on this tour and of the results of the excavations 
which had attended it. This extensive record was intended for publication 
among the Memoirs of the Archeological Survey and submitted to the Director 
General of Archeology early in September along with the numerous antiques 
selected for reproduction in twenty-one plates. The photographing of the 
selected specimens of painted pottery, etc., was satisfactorily effected at the 
Simla office under the superintendence of Mr. Q. M. Moneer. Supplementary 
tasks connected with the publication of Innermost Asia, including the prepara- 
tion of a full introduction, the compilation of maps illustrating the ancient 
sites of Sistén, and the revision of detailed Indices extending over more than 
200 quarto columns were disposed of by the close of October. By that time, 
too, Sir Aurel had succeeded by full use of his leisure hours in preparing for 
print the personal narrative of his explorations of 1926 in Upper Swat for the 
publication of which the Government of India were pleased to accord their 
permission. It has been published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., London, in 
May, 1929, under the title “On Alexander’s Track to the Indus”. 

‘Early November saw Sir Aurel at Delhi where at the invitation of the 
United Service Institution of India he delivered a lecture on “ /nnermost Asia: 
its Geography as a factor in History”. This set forth m broad outlines the 
results which the geographical and antiquarian observations gathered by him 
in the course of his three Central-Asian expeditions had yielded concerning the- 
role played by the Tarim basin and north-western Kansu as the channel for 
the exchange of far-reaching cultural influences between India, the Hellenistic 
Near East and China. It also discussed the geographical basis of the great 
historical movements of which that great drainageless belt of Asia was the 
scene during the last two thousand years. This lecture, subsequently repeated 
at the Staff College, Quetta, has since been published in the Journal of the 
United Service Institution of India. 

After having been kept busy at Quetta with practical preparations Sir 
Aurel Stein started at the close of November for the long tour of archwological 
exploration through Karan, Bririsn Maxkrin and Jmanawan which had been 
planned by him since 1925 in consultation with Sir John Marshall. These 
extensive territories once included in the province of Gedrosia of the ancient 
Persian empire and now forming part of the Kalit State in Southern Baluchistan 
are at present for the most part arid wastes. They are likely to have been 

z3 
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that all through historical times; for the classical records, especially those 
relating to the trials experienced by Alexander's army on his return from the 
conquests on the North-West Frontier and the Indus, clearly show that at 
tliat period the physical character, mainly desertic, of this great region could 
not have differed very much from the present one. 

All the same an archeological survey of it appeared very desirable. 
Almost the whole of the area had remained so far unexplored in an antiquarian 
sense. But the systematic and fruitful excavations carried out by Mk. 
HARGREAVES in 1925 at the chaleolithic site of Nat and the brief account which 
Masor E. Mocxier, at one time Assistant Political Agent at Gwadar, had 
published in 1877 of the observations and finds made by him at two or three 
localities near the coast of MakraAx, proved that remains of prehistoric settle- 
ments were to be looked for there. All the more interest was bound to attach 
to a systematic search for such sit<? and to such a preliminary examination 
of therr remains as the time available on a reconnaissance survey extending 
over so great an area would permit, because the discoveries made at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa had proved the existence in chalcolithic times of a highly 
developed civilization in the Indus Valley and thus immediately to the east 
of these Kalat territories. Simee a direct connexion of the ‘ Indus civilization’ 
with the early Sumerian one in Mesopotamia had been suggested it became 
doubly important to examine whatever prehistoric remains could be traced in 
the great belt of country which extends from the terminal course of the Indus 
towards the Persian Gulf, or at least in that portion of it which lies within 
the Indian border. In addition there was a special attraction in the hope 
that the ancient remains surveyed there, whether prehistoric or other, when 
compared with present-day conditions of life and settlements in this wide 
area might help to throw light on the much-discussed problem of ‘desiccation’, 
interesting both to the geographer and historical student. 

Some idea as to the nature of the task may be conveyed by the fact that 
the explorations lertaken im the imterest of this survey had to be carried 
oub over an area extending close on 300 miles from east to west and over 270 
miles from north to south. Apart from the great extent of the region to be 
visited there had to be reckoned with the desert character of the ground, 
waterless for the most part, trying climatic conditions, absence of local 
resources and limitations of time and labour. All these combined to render 
work distinctly difficult in this remote and, in its physical aspects, far from 
attractive region. It would have been quite impossible to meet these difficulties 
and successfully to accomplish the task within four and a half months but 
for the most willing and effective help of the authorities of the Kalit State. 
This was secured from the outset through the arrangements which Colonel 
T. H. Keyes, C.M.G., C.LE., Political Agent, Kalat, and Nawab Sir Mir Shams 
Shah, K.C.L.E,, L8.0., Wazir-i-Azam of Kalat, were kind enough to make. 
For the planning of the tour the shrewd advice of the former distinguished 
officer commanding exceptional iveal knowledge, proved of the greatest 
advantage. 
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Notwithstanding all this assistance the reconnaissance survey of sites acat- 
tered over so vast an area, from the drainageless basins of Kharin to the coast 
of the Arabian Sea and from the Persian border to the southernmost tribytaries 
of the Indus, would have called for several cold weather tours had not the 
fair-weather roads, opened in recent years mainly under the mgis of Colonel 
T. H. Keyes, afforded the facilities of motor transport along certain chief 
lines of communication. These enabled Sir Aurel to move rapidly along the 
great lateral valleys of Makrin and the central ones of Jhaliwin to wherever 
ancient sites could be traced in them, and thus to save time for the long weary 
marches which had to be done with camels through desert hills or barren plains 
in order to reach ground of archwological interest away from those valleys. 
By dint of much hard travel in the course of which 426 miles were covered 
with motor lorries and not less than 955 miles by marching, it became possible 
to survey a total of 65 sites, all with a few exceptions dating from prehistoric 
periods. Thus, too, time was secured for trial excavations at those sites, fifteen 
in all, where features of special archeological interest made it particularly 
important to secure adequate data for the determination of the general character 
and relative epoch of the remains, and where local conditions permitted of 
the collection of needful labour and the supply of drinkable water. 

A detailed report on the results of the surveys and excavations made on 
this tour was prepared within four and a half months from its conclusion. 
Together with thirty-three plates of selected antiquities arranged for repro- 
duction and detailed plans of sixteen sites it was ready by Saptanuher, 1928, 
for publication by the Archwological Department. The hope of this being 
achieved at an early date permits the present contribution written since the 
completion of this report to be restricted to brief notes on the tracts where 
ancient remains were traced and surveyed, and on those essential observations 
and finds which rendered it possible to determine their general character. 

In the report above mentioned it has been Sir Aurel Stein’s endeav 
fully to record what he could observe and note at each site and by ieceiaiion 
and illustrations adequately to represent the general character of the archwolo- 
gical materials secured there. But the systematic classification of these abun- 
dant materials bearmg on different stages of prehistoric civilization must await 
con the one hand expert examination of the varied Geramic materials in respect 

of their technique and fabric as distinguished from their decorative design, 
and on the other close comparison of the same with corresponding relics from 
other archeological fields widely spread over Asia. It is much to he hoped 
that these tasks will attract the attention of competent scholars combining with 
special technical experience also a close familiarity with the results achieved 
outside India by prehistoric researches. In the same way it will need prolonged 
systematic excavations, such as may at some of the sites take months if not 
years, before the conclusions derived on this reconnaissance from stratigraphic 
indications, surface finds, burial remains, ete. can be duly co-ordinated 
and verified. Tak “ace otauss which Houat| Dewlds sic ae al 
future. . 
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Siz Aurel Stein’s work in the field was commenced in the first week of 
December along the high valley of Suris to the south of Kalat, the capital 
of the State. There a number of mounds proved by their pottery remains 
to have been formed by the accumulation of dibris from habitations during 
late prehistoric times. Only at two of the sites near Surib which are still reached 
by water from springs or Adrézes, could glazed and other ceramic ware be 
found pointing to occupation during the historical period. From there four 
marches led across the rugged Gar Range which divides Jhalawin from Khirain 
to the north-eastern end of this territory. Starting from Naurdz-kalit, the 
first inhabited locality met, the site of Tdji was surveyed. It had first attracted 
Sir Aurel’s attention in 1904 when on a rapid tour from the side of Nushki 
he had endeavoured to trace certain ruins vaguely mentioned by Pottinger 
on his pioneer journey of 1810 from Nushki to Sistan. The remains of Td) 
comprise a mound which on closer examination proved by the evidence of its 
painted pottery and some stone implements to date from approximately the 
same early chaleolithic period as the mounds of Zhob and Léralai explored in 
1927 in Northern Balichistan, Rapid excavation brought to light remains of 
massive walls solidly built with undressed stones. Ancient embankments con- 
structed with large blocks of stone, such as are known everywhere in this 
Tevion as Gabr-bands and thus vaguely ascribed by tradition to Zoroastrian 
times, were found in the neighbouring dry flood bed of the Bado. They had 
clearly served irrigation purposes and probably went back to the same early 
period as the mound. The subsequent march from Naurdz-kalat down the 
course of the Bado proved that the ruined enclosures “with curious open: 
freestone work’ which Pottinger had seen and which had greatly puzzled him, 
were those of early Muhammadan tombs near the Zifrat of Bibi Avid Gaz. 
Similar ruined structures were passed also further down the valley before reaching the 
modest village which serves as the capital of Kharin and the residence of its chief. 

The territory of Kinin comprises some 18,000 square miles but now 
counts a population of only two people per square mile and that mostly 
nomadic. That it must have had far greater economic resources within historical 
times, with a correspondingly larger settled population, was clearly demonstrated 
by the examination of the damb or mound situated two miles to the SSE. of 
Kharan-kalat and known as Pir Hassan Suin after a saint’s tomb on its 
top. It proved to be of considerable size, measuring some six hundred yards 
in length. By the evidence of plentiful decorated pottery débris 1t marks a 
site occupied from prehistoric down to early historical times. None of the 
glazed ware dist ctive of the Muhammadan period could be found, an indica- 
tion that abandonment took place before the Islamic conquest. The deltaic 
area which the Bado and other flood beds form here, before such water as they 
carry on rare occasions loses itself in the great drifts and desert further to 
the south-west, has apparently since early times held the only agricultural 
settlement of any size in Khirin 

As no information acont other mounds within the territory was obtained 
the journey was resumed on December 15th to the south. It led up the 
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‘valley of Garuk, containing no cultivable ground until on the fourth march 
the tract of Beséma at its head was reached. Here cultivation wholly 
‘dependent on the very precarious rainfall of this region is carried on in favour- 
able years by a few hundreds of semi-nqmadic people. That the conditions 
must have been very different in prehistoric times is proved by half a dozen 
mounds surveyed in this wide valley trough, among which the TacHazi-Damp 
attains a height of some forty feet. From the plentiful pottery débris, includ- 
Ing many specimens of fine painted ware, it is evident that oceupation of these 
sites falls into the chalcolithic period. Only at one mound, the Pozwo1-pamn, 
near the caravan route leading from Surib towards the HKakhshin valley, were 
glazed potsherds of the Muhammadan period traceable. Two interesting 
mounds surveyed on December 19th in the neighbouring side valley of Zayvak 
-would have invited trial excavation if it had been possible to secure any labour, 
But the whole tract was deserted at this season, all the inhabitants having 
“moved off with their flocks into distant glens of the mountains for shelter 
‘from the bitterly cold winds. The abundant remains of painted pottery showed 
‘that the two closely adjacent sites of Zayak had heen occupied all through 
the chalcolithic period down to early historical times. 

From Zayak where the motor track was struck again the journey led 
south-westwards down the great RKakusHAN VALLEY, the northernmost of the 
main divisions of Makrin, For a distance of fully 65 miles no water was to 
‘he found at that season anywhere near the road. Abt two points along it sites 
‘were examined which by the evidence of their painted pottery could clearly 
be recognized as chaleolithic. The second of these, known as KaRGUsHKI-DAMB, 
is a very large one, evidence of prehistoric occupation extending over an area 
more than half a mile in length. It was revisited from the point, eleven miles 
away, where water was first obtainable near the small village of Nac, A 
small trial excavation was made on the top of the mound with the help of a 
dozen men, all that could be secured from Nag. It brought to light structural 
remains of careful stone masonry and associated with them painted pottery 
of the same type which had been excavated by Mr. Hargreaves at the chalco- 
lithic cemetery of Nal. That the first ocoupation of the site went back to 
a much earlier prehistoric period was proved by ceramic finds from the lower 
strata of the mound. Equally important is the clear proof which the position 
of the site, so far away from the nearest water, affords as to a notable change 
in the climatic conditions of this region. In the vicinity of Nag, too, indica- 
tions of extensive occupation from an early chaleolithic period onwards were 
For a atretch of full eighty miles lower down the wide stony peneplain 
on either side of the Rakhshin valley showed no sign of permanent occupa- 
tion, whether ancient or modern, Then the oasis of PaszotR was reached, 
“the chief centre of population in northern Maxkray and the headquarters of 
the Makrin Levy Corps which guards for a stretch of some two hundred miles 
the border towards the unsettled tracts of Persian Balichistin. Numerous 
‘dambs’ were reported within and along the narrow belt of cultivation which 
here stretches along the Rakhshin river and is irrigated from Adrézes and 
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pools holding flood water. But careful examination revealed only at one or 
two 6f these mounds seanty traces of préhistorie occupation, while at almost 
all ceramic temaina from Muhammadan times were much in evidence. The seanti- 
néss of prehistoric remains both at Panjour and Turgat, the chief oases of 
Makrin which owing to their irrigation resources claim economic importance, 
is significant. Peculiar local conditions which may help to explain this obser- 
vation have been discussed by Sir Aurel im his detailed account. 

During the brief stay at the Paxsctr headquarters much friendly help 
and hospitality were received from Captain D. R. Smith, Assistant Political 
Agent and Commandant, Makrin Levy Corps. The careful arrangements which 
this experienced political officer kindly made for escorts, ete., from the different 
posts of the Corps not only assured sefety while moving along the Persian 
border btit also greatly facilitated the survey of ancient remains to be found 
in its viemity. By using the newly made motor track which connects the 
frontier posts from Grawak to Parém it became possible during the closing 
days of the year to visit quite » number of small but interesting prehistoric 
sites on a long stretch of ground, now desolate and forbiddingly barren almost 
throughout. It was curious to find that most of the little posts with their 
entrenchments. and dug-outs were placed on the top of small mounds which 
had been formed by the accumulation of débns from modest habitations of 
the chaleolithic period. It was a procedure easily accounted for by the better 
command of the ground it secured. It is likely to have been followed more 
than once also on the Kastern and African Limes lines of the Roman empire 
where they crossed desert ground just as liable to barbarian raids as this border 
of Makran is to cattle-lifting forays of Baluch parties from the Persian side, 

Particularly striking was the discovery of a series of prehistoric mounds 
stretching along, and westwards of, the geographically interesting draimageless 
nasIN OF PAROM. It holds in its centre a great salt marsh, the “Kap, usually 
dry except after seasons of very heavy rainfall, Good grazing is to be found 
along the edge of the marsh near its head and beyond up to the watershed on the 
Persian border. While Parém is now visited only by a very scanty nomadic 
population, there are found here stretching in a lime from Diz-ParoOm to SHami- 
pame not less than seven mounds, all proved by painted potsherds of charac- 
teristic type to have been occupied in early chalcolithic times. At only one 
ot them was there evidence of occupation also in medimval times. Of parti- 
cular interest was the discovery at the JAr-pamn of plentiful fragments of a 
fine grey ware, either painted or plain, of which only rare pieces had been 
found before at one of the early chalcolithic mounds of Zhéb and at the wind- 
eyoded sites of the same period in Sistan. There they had been recognized as 
obvious imports from another part, while in Parom the manufacture was evi- 
dently local or carried on at no great distance. 

From Parém Panjgir was regained, and thence a journey of some 150 
miles, by the difficult motor track through the Central Makrin range and down 
the Kaj valley, brought Sir Aurel Stein’s party by January 4th to the oasis 
of Turnat. Known also simply as Kis, it is the present admini tive centre 
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of Makran, and has been its chief place all through Muhammadan times. A 
short stay there made it possible to collect much useful local information 
about ancient remains in the Kéj valley and to examine those im the vicinity 
of the oasis. Two among the sites surveyed, the mound of Suini-rume and 
the extensive ancient burial ground of Zanoiin, were recognized as of early 
date and reserved for subsequent exploration, The huge pile of the Miri, the 
ruined stronghold which had sheltered the rulers of Makrin down to modern 
times, proved to have been built up to its present towering height on the 
top of an ancient débris mound, Painted potsherds of early chalcolithic type 
were collected on the latter. 

After five marches from Turbat in the course of which serious trouble 
was met through sudden floods in the torrent beds of the Makran Coastal 
Range, the important prehistoric site of SUKHTAGEX-pOR was reached in the 
Dasur VALLEY. Through this the Kéj river has cut its way to the sea, Close 
to the point where it passes the last of the utterly bare foothills there rise a 
small cluster of rocky midges joined up by lines of remarkably massive walls 
into a defensible position of considerable strength, That this had been occupied 
during the chalcolithic period appeared probable from Major Mockler's brief 
notes on the excavations he had made here in 1875. This conclusion received 
full confirmation by the results of a week’s strenuous exploratory work. Trial 
trenches opened at different poimts of the débris-covered slopes both within 
and outside the circumvallation brought to light remains of stone-built dwellings 
and within them interesting relics of daily life in the shape of fine ceramic 
ware and of implements in stone and copper. Fragments of remarkably well 
made red pottery as well as flint * blades’, scrapers and arrowheads could be 
picked up in profusion also on the surface, 

The contents of large cinerary urns excavated outside the wall proved 
that the burial customs had been the same as at the early chalcolithic sites 
of Zhab. The resemblance is very close, too, in the decorative style, colouring 
and fabric of the painted pottery. But the rarity of the latter in comparison 
to the great abundance of undecorated ware of the same superior fabric seems 
to point to a stage of chaleolithic civilization somewhat less advanced than 
that of the ZhGb sites or that represented by the prehistoric mounds in the 
Sistin desert. A similar indication is furnished by the disproportionately large 
quantity of stone implements found at Sukhtagén-dor. Early abandonment of 
the site is suggested by the total absence of painted pottery of the Nal type 
and of those terracotta figurines of the hump bull and the ‘ goildess ’ which 
were so plentiful at the chaloolithic sites of the central Makrin and Jhaliwan 
visited Eater and referred to below. 

By proceeding from here to the small port of Gwipar and thence to 
Jiwanni. the westernmost fishing hamlet on the Arabian Sea coast within 
British Makrin, Sir Aurel Stein was able to gain some acquaintance with at 
least a portion of those dreary shores of the Uchthyophagoi along which Alexan- 
der’g fleet under Nearchos had slowly made its way from the mouth of the 
Indus towards the Persian Gulf. Small ‘dambs’ mentioned by Major Mockler 
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at Gartt, a small hamlet under the bold heights of Jabal-i-Mahdi to the east 
of Gwidar, proved to be small barial cairns exactly of the same type as first 
discovered at Moghul-ghundai in faraway Zhob. Here, too, there was evidence 
that these deposits comprising small fragments of human bones dated 
early historical times which knew the use of iron. At Gwadar itself only 
remains of the Muhammadan period survive. But on moving westwards along 
the desolate coast lined by fantastically eroded cliffs of clay and limestone 
another early burial place was traced on the rocky headland of TAke-pap. The 
humble funerary deposits found within the little circular stone heaps left no 
doubt that the remains were those of fishing folk, like the Ikhthyophagoi or 
‘ fish-eaters’ of Alexander’s time, predecessors of the present Meds. Extensive 
kitchen middens composed of fossilized shells of all kinds were found by the 
side of the cairns; they seemed to show that this bleak plateau had been the 
scene of too many a feast by the living. 

A far larger ancient burial ground which Major Mockler had already briefly 
noticed, was subsequently explored on a rocky plateau by the sea to the north 
of the fishing hamlet of Jiwannri. Here some two hundred rough stone en- 
closures are scattered in groups over a distance of more than a mile. In the 
course of several days of strenuous work the great majority of these were 
systematically opened and searched. Here, too, the burial customs proved to 
be similar to those already mentioned. But the fimerary deposits were often 
on a far more generous scale, including many complete pottery vessels, plain 
or decorated, ornaments in copper, beads and iron implements. The latter, 
like the shape and decoration of the pottery jars, bottles, etc., left no doubt 
that these burial remains date from a period later than that of any of the 
chalcolithic sites of Makrin. It was interesting to observe that in some cases 
the fragments of human bones deposited were of larger size, showing no definite 
marks of calcination. The assumption seems justified that these remams re- 
present partial burials of bodies which had been exposed to birds and animals 
more or less after the Zoroastrian fashion. Diodorus’ account of Alexander's 
march from the Indus towards Gedrosia or Makrin directly attests this practice 
among the Oritai whose territory, roughly corresponding to the present Lis 
Bala, was the next on the east to the coast of the Ikhthyophagoi. 

Political considerations would not allow of the permission applied for to 
be granted to Sir Aurel for a visit to the remains of Dampa-KTH and DarmAnt- 
nin situated .within the territory of the practically independent chief of 
Dashtiari and only about sixteen miles across the Persian border. Judging 
from Major Mockler’s description they are burial grounds closely corresponding 
to those of Jiwanri and apparently even more extensive. Bo the journey was 
now directed northward to the border post of Manp. It was reached after 
four marches from the coast, mostly through wholly uninhabited ground. Mand 
is situated in the valley of the Nihing, a considerable tributary of the Ke) 
river. In it cultivation is at several- points possible by irrigation from flood 
canals and accordingly several ancient sites were here traceable. Here refer- 
ence must suffice to the high mound of NazarAsip, below Tump which from 
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finds on the surface of fine painted pottery and worked-alabaster could be 
definitely recognized as dating from the chaleolithic period. 

By February 9th Turbat was regained where two tasks of special interest 
awaited attention, About three miles to the south-west of the Turbat fort. 
there extend by the rocky banks of a wide flood bed large groups of burial 
cairns exactly corresponding in character and size to those of Jiwanri. Close 
on five hundred were counted on the right bank alone and at least a couple of 
hundred more are scattered over equally bare ground on the other bank. The 
size of this necropolis to which the name of ZaNGIAn is usually applied is such 
as might be expected near an important oasis. The close search made of 
sixty-nine cairns disclosed burial customs of the same type as those observed 
at Jiwanri. Here too a number of the cairns yielded sets of complete pottery 
vessels, showing close relation in shape and coarse fabric to those of the former 
site. Apart from smaller copper and iron objects there were found also two 
iron sword blades. The human bones showed here mostly signs of cremation, 
but this was not the case with the horse heads which were found deposited 
with them in two cairns, probably remains of favourite mounts immolated on. 
occasion of the funeral rites. It is clear that this large necropolis belongs to 
historical times, perhaps to the early centuries of the Christian era as is the 
case at Moghul-ghundai. Closer determination might be expected here from pro- 
longed exploration. But this was precluded by the time which had to be de- 
voted to excavations at the site of Saini-rump (‘the royal mound’), 

This small but important mound rises close to the southern edge of the 
cultivated area about four miles to the west of the Turbat headquarters and 
has given its name to the adjacent village of Tump, Its prehistoric origin 
was indicated at the outset by the abundant chalcolithic pottery debris which 
covered its slopes while later ware was conspicuously absent. The compara- 
tively modest dimensions of the mound, 27 feet in height and about 85 yards 
in diameter at the foot, and the plentiful supply of labour from the adjacent 
villages made it possible here to cut a broad trench right through to the centre 
and down to the surrounding ground level, This excavation clearly demons- 
trated that the mass of the mound was formed by the debris of decayed dwel- 
lings, The plentiful pottery remains, both plain and painted, showed that the 
dwellings belonged to the same chalcolithic period as at the sites of Sukhtagén- 
dér and Zhob. 

But it was a novel feature that besides many smal! stone implements. 
such as ‘blades’ and scrapers, there were found here at certam points of the 
lowest strata quantities of small terracotta figurines of humped bulls, all re- 
producing the type of the ‘ Brahmani bull’ of India and most of them modelled 
with distinct naturalistic skill. From the way in which these bull figurines 
were found, collected into little heaps, and from their abundance in similar con- 
ditions also at the chalcolithic sites of Kolwa and Mashkai, it became evident 
¢hat their deposition was connected with some object of worship. Similarity 





with the humped bull of Siva, the emblem of creative power, necessarily 
suggests itself and hence also the question whether there may not be recog- 
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nized here the influence of an ancient cult established already in pre-Aryan 
India. 

In some respects even more interesting was the discovery that the top of 
the mound, obviously long after the latter had been formed by the gradual accu- 
mulation of débris, had served as a place for prehistoric interments. Careful 
excavation revealed here quite a series of graves m which complete bedies had 
been laid to rest, in all cases with plentiful funerary provision for another life, 
These were represented by a variety of painted pottery, such as bowls, vases, 
cups and jars; with some of the bodies such vessels amounted to several dozens. 
With the bedies were found implements and weapons of copper, also of stone, 
as well as personal omaments such as copper plaques and beads of apate, onyx, 
lapis lazuli, ete. There could be no possible doubt, considering the position of 
these burials, that they all belonged to a later phase of the local chalcolithic 
civilization. Hence the observations made as regards the shapes, fabric and 
ornamentation of all this mass of funerary vessels have proved distinctly ins- 
tructive. Most of them reproduce the style of the early chalcolithic ware in 
archaiizing fashion, but with that careless conventional execution which is 
characteristic of articles not intended for practical use but only serving a sym- 
bolic purpose. But besides there were found here, though rarely, also jars 
shaped and painted in the peculiar style of the N&l pottery, such as were evi- 
dently in contemporary household use. Thus a very useful criterion of quasi- 
chronological value was obtained. 

After eleven days’ hard work at Shahi-tump it became possible by February 
24th to leave Turbat where the heat of the low lying valley was already making 
itself tryingly felt, for fresh explorations eastwards. They led first up the Kis 
valley where two prehistoric mounds could be surveyed near Héshib on ground 
long abandoned by cultivation. Then the tract of Konwa was entered. Thia 
comprises a broad stretch of open valley ground which flanked by the Central 
and Coastal ranges of Makrin extends for about a hundred miles towards the 
westernmost hills of Jhaliwin. Most of the alluvial soil in the two drainageless 
basins between whieh this great trough is divided, is potentially fertile. But 
owing to the precarious nature of the rainfall and the consequent scantiness of 
the semi-nomadic population dry crop cultivation is restricted to only a very 
small! portion of this great area. Al] the same Kolwa is famous for its barley the crop 
of which in years of adequate rainfall is an asset for the whole of Makrain. 

But the great change which has come over this tract since prehistoric times 
is significantly illustrated by the fact that while the present population is estj- 
mated im the Makran Gazetteer at only about 2,400 souls, the rapid survey 
effected proved in Kolwa the presence of not less than seventeen mounds 
marking settlements of some size occupied during the chaleolithic period. They 
are scattered by the side of, or near to, the two main routes which pags on 
opposite sides along the whole length of the tract, and in consequence the exa- 
mination of all of them implied a good deal of effort, 

Several of these mounds, as at Secak, 7Zik and KUL are so large that they 
may justly be taken as marking the position of small townships. But only at 
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the ‘damb’* of KULLI, was it possible with due regard to the available time to 
test by trial excavations the conclusions derived from the survey of the 
surface features, including the abundant remains of decorated pottery. This mound, 
showing a length of about 400 yards and a width of not much less, rises to a 
height of about 30 feet. Like almost all the Kolwa mounds it is so closely 
strewn with stones on its slopes that it might easily be taken for a natural 
hillock. In reality all this debris results from the decay of structures built with 
slabs of easily worked freestone obtained from the neighbouring foothills. 
The lines of walls could in many places be traced on the surface. In the case of 
the ruin excavated they proved to contain an isolated dwelling house composed 
of four rooms. Only the cellar-like ground floor was preserved with walls still 
standing to a height of over nine feet. 

Within the rooms and around them a great quantity of well made ceramic 
ware as well as stone utensils were brought to light. They were often still in 
the place where the last occupants left them and illustrated the household life 
of the period. The abundant painted pottery for the most part closely resem- 
bled in type that of the early chaleolithic sites of Zhdb and Kéj, but im addition 
displayed also plant and animal forms so stylized as to suggest a long period of 
development. the other hand the intricate geometrical patterns of the Nal 
type and their polychrome treatment were here absent. One of the specially 
interesting finds made within one of the rooms was that of a complete necklace 
composed of large elongated beads mostly of pinkish agate, finely worked. It 
was carefully hidden under a layer of ashes in a small painted jar, damaged in 
antiquity. It had been left by the owner among broken cooking pots on a 
hearth, no doubt, at a time of emergency. 

Still more interesting was the fact that a trial trench cut through another 
part of the mound, just as at Shahi-tump, revealed humped bull figurines m 
such numbers and often so closely packed in the lower strata that their connex- 
ion with some cult or rites could scarcely be doubted. In addition there turned 
up also some figurines showing the head and bust of a richly ornamented female. 
There was a striking similarity in the archaic treatment of the type to the 
figurines of which a few had come to light at chaleolithic sites of Zhob and 
Loralai and been then already recognized as probably representing a * mother 
goddess" or divinity of fertility. | 

Beyond the Kulli site the wide trough of Kolwa gently sinks down towards 
the valley of the Mashkai river which belongs to Jhaliwin and drains south 
into the Arabian Sea. Where it adjoins Kolwa the valley opens out and affords 
room for a number of small permanent settlements collecti vely known as Awa- 
nin. It was significant to find that while among the half dozen of ruined sites 
here surveyed most had been abandoned since prehistoric times two at least 
offered evidence of occupation continued down to the Muhammadan period. 
The fact that irrigation from the Mashkai river is possible tor part of Awarin 
accounts for this difference from the conditions observed in Kolwa, There the 
configuration of the ground devoid of any distinct river bed never offered faci- 
lities for regular irrigation. Hence the presence in Kolwa of so many mounds 
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indicating close occupation restricted to prehistoric times distinctly supports the- 
conclusion that the climatic conditions then prevailing must have provided a 
more adequate rainfall than the present one. Once the climate had become 
drier permanent occupation on any considerable scale was bound to have ceased. 
in Kolwa and to have given way to such semi-nomadic cultivation as now 
prevails there. Obviously the latter is not likely to leave behind any easily 
recognizable archeological traces on the ground. 

Evidence of such a change in climatic conditions, 1.¢., “desiccation " to use 
a conveniently brief term, was found also in the Juav tract, reached by two 
marches across the hills east of Awarin, It comprises an open portion of the 
valley of the Nal river which lower down unites itself with the Mashkai river 
and forms the Hingol. Here the survey showed three conspicuous mounds not 
far from each other, They are situated on ground where spasmodic cultivation 
over patches has been carried on down to modern times but owing to the rare 
occurrence of adequate rain floods has ceased now for many years. The largest 
of them, called Stan-pamae, the “ black mound’, from the débris of stone-built 
structures which everywhere covers it, is quite as large as that of Kulli and rises 
to a height of about fifty feet. Its remains of painted pottery, terracotta 
figurines, etc., proved it to have been formed during the same period of chalco- 
lithic civilization as the Kulli-damb. Of the other two mounds, high but much 
smaller and both called Spir-pame from the white clay of decayed mud-built 
dwellings, one was shown by its pottery to date late prehistoric times, 
while the third and smallest could clearly be recognized as occupied during the 
Muhammadan period, It is certain that all three mounds could have risen to such 
heights above the flat bottom of the valley only while the ground nearby was under 
permanent cultivation, Now such is to be found only five miles higher up the valley. 

Conditions closely similar to those of Jhau were found also in the smaller 
valley of NGwpaka which the route to Jhau crosses half-way from Awaran. 
Here two prehistoric mounds were traced, both of considerable size and both 
proved by their abundant painted pottery to belong to the chaleolithic period, 
The southern one known as Trxer-pame lies fully six miles away from the neagr- 
est poimt to which water from the flood bed of the valley can now be brought 
for cultivation in years of adequate rainfall. The other mound, also known. 
as S1in-pame from the débris of its stone-built structures, rises by the side of this 
floodbed and about twd miles above the point just mentioned. The presence 
of a well made trial excavations here possible. Carried on for four days under 
the trying heat of spring at this comparatively low elevation and with very 
limited labour, they permitted two small dwellings with solidly built stone walls 
and peculiar structural features to be cleared. The painted pottery which was 
found in abundance, both within them and everywhere around the structural 
remains cropping out on the surface, showed throughout the elaborate decora- 
tion of the Nal type. Significantly enough not a single of the terracotta figuri- 
nes so common as Shahi-tump, Kulli, ete., could be found here. Had the cult 
with which they were probably associated, ceased by the time when this type. 
of pottery came into use ? 
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After returning to Awarin the survey was continued up the MasHxat 
“VALLEY for a distance of more than a hundred miles. Over a considerable 
‘portion of this it proved classical ground for the study of those ‘ Ganr-panps’ 
-which abound here, even in the lower part of the valley where owing to its con- 
‘fined nature and the utter barenness of the gorges debouching into it no cultiva- 
-tion is now-a-days possible. Close examination of these ancient embankments 
and terraces, built everywhere with massive walls of rough stones, conclusively 
showed that they had throughout served the purpose of collecting, directing, or 
storing the drainage from the slopes nearest to whatever ground could by great 
labour be made capable of cultivation. In most places if appeared very im- 
probable that the present rainfall would permit of such ground as these ‘ Gabr- 
bands * were meant to provide with water, being turned to any agricultural use. 
But it may be considered as certain that the vast amount of labour involved in 
the construction of these works, almost always on utterly barren rocky ground, 
presupposes a far denser population than either this or any other portion of 
Jhalawain could possibly support at the present time, This, too, clearly sug- 
gests ‘desiccation’ since prehistoric times; for it is to these as the period of con- 
struction that the cumulative evidence of archeological indications seems defi- 
nitely to point. 

Some distance below the village of Gurjak the bottom of the valley widens, 
and irrigation from springs and pools in the river bed becomes available over 
narrow stretches of ground. Hence along this middle portion of the Mashkai 
valley @ succession of mounds were met with. Among them the mounds of 
Minaspanp and Ssdnpinzar, both of considerable size, seemed to have been 
ocoupied during several phases of the chalcolithic period, as indicated by the 
types of painted pottery as well as by the frequent occurrence of terracotta 
figurines of the kind mentioned. At two other places cinerary urns containing 
burned bones and ashes were unearthed within small stone enclosures obviously 
like those of Jiwanri and Zangifin belonging to early historical times. 

A great mound of particular interest was found to be situated close to 
irrigated fields about a mile and a half below the village of Jewri. It is known 
as Meni-pame and rises to fully 50 feet above the village lands from which it 
takes its name. Remains of massive stone-built walls could be traced buried 
in débris on its slopes. Many pieces of fine painted pottery of early chalcolithic 
type as well as of the Kulli type attracted attention toa terrace on the western 
slope of the mound, and there systematic excavation for which adequate labour 
was here fortunately available brought to light a burial ground with plenty of 
interesting remains. Here an area of close on 600 square yards contained nume- 
rous burial deposits of cremated bodies, both within urns and without them, 





together with well-made pottery articles both plam and 
copper ornaments and utensils. 

Villagers digging for pots had disturbed the top layer in places, but enough 
deposits remained to permit the burial customs to be definitely dete . 


In some cases there was evidence that the bodies had been burned on the 
Very striking was the great quantity of terracotta figurines, both of humped 
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bulls and of busts representing the ‘mother goddess’; they were here recovered 
in hundreds, A trial trench cut below the terrace proved that also in the thick 
layer of débris covering the slopes of this outlying portion of the mound remains 
of cremated bodies had been buried in the same manner as on the terrace above. 
The finds made in another trench carried’ to the top of the mound clearly 
showed that the period of these deposits was approximately co-eval with the 
occupation of the mound in chaleolithic times. Throughout the ceramic ware 
in shape and decoration closely agreed with the types found at the early chalco- 
lithic sites of Zhob or at Kulli. Of complete burials such as those on the top 
of Shahi-tump and at the Nal necropolis no trace was discovered: nor was the 
peculiar Nal type of painted decoration to be found except on two small frag- 
ments, and those picked up on the surface. While no stone implements were 
recovered at the Mehi-damb, a small mound to the north-east of Jebri far away 
from water displayed them in plenty on the surface along with very coarse 
hand-made pottery which might well mark neolithic occupation. 

Before leaving the Mashkai valley near its head the mound of SuxiRi was 
visited, It was shown by the types of decorated pottery found there to have 
been occupied both during late prehistoric as well as during early historical 
times. The interest of this fairly large site lies in the fact of ita lying fully three 
miles away from the nearest perennial supply of water. From here the route 
turned north-eastwards across rugged hills into the drainage area of the Nal 
river. Of three mounds in the tract of Gréshak the small ones of Gwawr and 
Jawarii seemed to have been formed during late prehistoric times, while the 
occupation of the more imposing one of Sixa-Katit, crowned at one end by a 
ruined fort of modern date, evidently goes back to the same period as that of 
Mehi and Kulli. Owing to inadequate rainfall for a succession of years the 
whole tract was practically deserted. No trial excavation would have been 
here possible even if time could have been spared. 

By March 31st NAL was reached and on the following day a rapid examina- 
tion made of the Sowe-pamp, the scene of Mr. Hargreaves’ important excava- 
tions and of a few small sites in the same wide valley trough, none of the latter 
of very early date. Then Khozdar was gained. The cultivable ground is here 
limited. But since this cluster of villages is possessed of plentiful water from 
the Kulichi river and situated at a point where two main carayan routes from 
Sind to Makrin and from Kalat to the sea cross, it has claimed some importance 
all through the Muhammadan period. A number of small sites with medieval 
remains was hence traced here besides the mound known as Cuyrei where 
painted pottery débris attests occupation going back to later prehistoric times, 

From Khozdir a long motor drive by the route leading towards Las Béla 
made it. possible to reach the wide plateau of Wapx by April 4th. At the half 
dozen small sites examined here, most of them situated on isolated rocky 
hillocks offering advantages for defence, painted potsherds of late prehistoric 
type were found; at some of them also glazed ware indicating medimval 
occupation. The four mounds of modest size subsequently examined in the 
trough of Drikana, further south, also proved to have been occupied during 
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later chaleolithic times: some Nal type pottery was found at two of them 
besides painted ware such as seen in Beséma, Sunéri and Gréshak. Remains of 
stone-built structures which were examined on a rocky ridge in the valley 
of Walir on the way back to Khozdar, evidently go back to a somewhat 
earlier period ; for here painted pottery fragments of the Kulli-Mehi type mingled with 
far more numerous ones displaying the characteristic ornamentation of the Nal type. 

A break in the journey northward from Khozdar made it possible during 
a long day’s ride to examine a series of small mounds scattered over the wide 
valley of Baicnwana. They all showed evidence in their painted pottery of 
having been occupied during later prehistoric times, and on two of them stand 
modern dwellings. Only on the steep rocky ridge, known as Lowpd-pamn from 
the hamlet at its foot, could potsherds of earlier chalcolithic type be found by 
the side of the plentiful ‘late prehistoric’ ware. Much decayed remains of 
solidly built walls of stone crown the narrow crest of the ridge which provided 
a naturally strong position, and a lumped bull figurine picked up just below 
makes it probable that this position was held from an early period. 

On the way from Bighwina an opportunity offered near the pass of 
LakoriAn to make a careful survey of a remarkably large and massive ‘ Gabr- 
band * which had attracted already the attention of that observant old traveller, 
Charles Masson. It proved a fine example of an undoubted ancient barrage 
intended to store drainage from the small Nullahy above in a large reservoir 
wherefrom to irrigate terraced fields in the valley below. Together with small- 
er “Gabr-bands’ higher up it affords striking proof of early engineering skill, 
in all probability prehistoric. 

A two days’ halt at Kalit, the sadly decayed ‘capital’ of the State, was 
used for an examination of whatever ‘dambs’ were reported in the vicinity. 
They are all quite low and from the evidence of their pottery must be ascribed 
to occupation during historical times. This circumstance is noteworthy and 
may possibly be connected with the fact that cultivation in this pleasant small 
oasis is carried on mainly with the help of Karézes. These can scarcely be 
credited with any but comparatively late origin within historical times. 

On the way to Mastung oecasion was taken to examine two mounds which 
rise conspicuously within the wide Karéz-irrigated trough of Mungachir. The 
one known as SALU-AHAN-DAMB, from the village at its foot, is small. None of 
the plain pottery, all coarse ware, or of the few painted fragments found on or 
around looked older than the Muhammadan period, The other mound, known 
as Saryip Mavrkz-pamn from the name of a saint whose supposed grave 
occupies the top, is much larger and rises to a height of some fifty feet above the 
graveyard at its foot. Here the great majority of painted potsherds lying on 
the slopes show patterns of ‘late prehistoric’ type. But at the foot of the 
mound s0OmMme painted fragments were picked up which are ornamented in the 
Nal style as well as others with neatly exeouted geometrical designs of distinctly 
earlier type. 

The site marked by the Mauréz-damb must for the present be considered 
the earliest so far examined within Sarawin; for the conspicuous large mounds 
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within the well-cultivated tract of Mastung must certainly be ascribed to the 
historical period. In the case of the SAMPUR-DAMB this has been proved by 
the fruitful excavations here made by Mr, Hargreaves in 1925 when objects 
dating from the early centuries a. D. came to light. The pottery found on the 
surface here and at the mound of HAzarcansi close by fully agrees with this 
dating. The same conclusion could be drawn from the decorated pottery, none 
of it painted, found on the large and high mound mown as Srét-BULANDI. 
The finds in the trial trenches opened on the slopes included some iron imple- 
ments and entirely confirmed this diagnosis. Here the exploratory work of the 
tour was concluded, and on April 15 Quetta was regained jinis longae chartaeque 
videque, 





Mr, F. H. Andrews. 

I resurned work in the Cenrran Astan ANTIQUITIES MuseUM on the 22nd 
October 1927 and brought to completion the arranging of the Central Asian 
wall paintings on the walls of the Museum, from which they had been removed 
in 1925-28 for photography, and the cutting, fitting and fixing of the asbestos 
sheet background. A considerable number of the unmounted fragments, which 
did not form part of any of the large compositions were mounted either singly 
or in groups and such as were suitable were set up on the walls. The remainder 
were stored in special almirahs for convenient reference. In addition an an- 
cient painted dome, which forms an important item of the collection, was 
reconstructed. but some work on this still remains to be done. 

O: the forty-six cases of Central Asian antiquities and photographic negatives 
brought by me from London this season thirty one were unpacked, checked and 
placed in numbered trays in the rooms allotted for the purpose in the upper 
storey of the building ot the Imperial Record Office, New Delhi. As these 
rooms were furnished with the required show cases only as late as the middle 
of February 1928, the unpacking of the boxes of antiquities could not be 
started before the first week of February 1928. 

During the season under report Mr. Qureshi Moneer, an Archmological 
Scholar, was deputed by the Director General of Archmology to assist me in 
the above work in order that he might acquire a general knowledge of Central 
Asian Antiquities under my guidance and learn as much as possible of the 
method adopted in the Central Asian Antiquities Museum for mounting wall- 
Paintings. 
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SECTION VI.—ARCHAZOLOGICAL CHEMIST. 

The rich harvest of antiquities yielded by the extensive excavations carried 
out by the Department, this year, in Upper India and Burma, imposed heavy 
duties on the Archwological Chemist, Mr. Mohd, Sana Ullah, and his staff, a very 
considerable number of antiquities being chemically treated, both in the field 
as well as in the laboratory at Dehra Dun. In consequence of the increasing 
demands on the Archwological Chemist, Dr. Hamid was appointed as Assistant 
Archwological Chemist in June 1927. 

The number of antiquities treated & cheenisaly this year was as follows :— 

(a) At Mohenjodaro . . ‘ - F : 1,700 


Harappa . ; . 1 . , ; 387 | 
Taxila é i ® 4 = . * “ # - 216 t 


Toran * 2,490 

(6) At Headquarters from— 
Central Cirele, Patna . : : ; Sa <n 59 
Indian Museum, Calcutta : : ; 





. 16 
Northern Circle, Lahore . F : : , , A 217 
Eastern Circle, Calcutta . . : . ; ‘ - 15 
Burma Circle . ‘ i ; ; ; 279 
Central Museum, Lahore . ; | , ; ‘ ; 125 
Jhukar (Sind) . : ; : ; ; ‘ 123 


Tora. ; 834 
GRAND TOTAL . $,324 


These antiquities consisted chiefly of copper, bronze, silver, gold, iron and 
stone. Ordinary pottery, terracotta and stone objevta which were treated, as usual, 
by the Modellers attached to the excavations, under the directions of the 
Archeological Chemist have not been included in the above list. 

Apart from the chemical treatment of antiquities, considerable analytical 
work was carried out im the laboratory at Dehra Dun. The objects analysed, 
either for identification or elucidation of their technique, consisted of mortar, 
lime, faience, earthenware, steatite, * salajit,’ “lollingite,’ haematite, fluor spar, 
copper, bronze, etc. Some of the more interesting analyses are given below :— 

Per cant, 





(a) Mortar from the Tank, Mohenjodaro, 
Gypsum, CaS0,.2H,0 re) Fao oe ier 44-76 


Calcium ‘arboriate, 0200, sa) a ce A gine 
Sani * * - * . a * 36-04 
Alkaline wii oll in taba) : ; ‘ 247 
Moisture * . Py * # . * 4 i‘ 1o4 


28 2 
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Per cent. 
(6) Mortar from Hr. site, Mohenjodaro, 


Gypsum, CaSO,.2H,0 : ; > : = h3-25 


Cakium Carbonate, CaCO, . . : 4 ‘ ; : L-f4 
Sand : - ; : - . - = ; , ; 31-52 
Alkaline salts, (soluble in water) . . ; : ; “ 2-58 
WOMTS cg ties x sss (Oh was ee 101 


TOTAL : 100-00 


(c) A specimen of similar composition with o little calcium carbonate has also been 
examined, Another specimen of mortar was composed of 56-7 per cent. gypsum, 
25-0 percent. calcium carbonate, the remainder being sand and foreign matter, 
It is obvious that the mortar employed by the inhabitants of Mohenjo- 
daro was composed of gypsum and sand to which lime in a lesser proportion 
was sometimes added ; 


(¢) bronze buttons (Hr. 6186), Mohenjodaro, Cu, 891: Sn, 10-6; Fe, 0-3: total 
100-00, This is a specimen of high grade bronze, 

(e) bronze rod (Hr. 4964), Mohenjodareo, Cu, 69-76. 8n, 6-65; Pb, 22-83; Ni, O33 + 
Fe, 041; total 100-00. This bronze contains a high proportions of lead and is wall 

(/) a lump of refined copper had the following composition :— 

Cu, 99-33; Fe, 0-41; Ni, 0-26; Pb, nil; Sn, nil: Sb, nil: total 100-00 ; 

(7) a coal-black substance from Mohenjodaro was identified by the Archwological 
Chemist as ‘salajit,' which is o well known ancient medicine. It contained 
over 44 per cent, inorganic matter which has been analysed by Dr. Hamid, The 
results of the analysis are as follows -— 

HO, 15-99; 8i0,, 823; FeO, 144; Al,O,, 2-43; CaO, 7-31; MgO, 0-82: 
K,0+Na,O, 9-04; total 44-76, 

(4) a specimen of serpentine (Dk. 1470), from Mohenjodaro analysed by Dr. Hamid 

Si0,, 3911; Al,O,, 0-84; FeO, 9-53; MgO, 36-09; CaO, 0-77 - H,O, 14-19; 








total 100-53 ; 
(t) the results of the analysis of a coin from Lucknow Museum by Dr. Hamid are 
as follows :— 


Gold, 10-53; silver, 13-63; copper, 75-82; total 99-98, 


The Archwological Chemist attended the session of the Indian Science 
Congress held at Calcutta in January 1928, and on the return journey visited 
the Museums at Patna and Lucknow, and halted at the Nalanda excavations in 
order to give instructions on the treatment of pottery and terracotta found 
there. In August, he attended the conference of the departmental officers held 
at Simla and read a paper on the Copper and Bronze Antiquities of Mohenjo- 
daro. In November, he treated certain moth-infected carpets inthe Fort Museum, 
Delhi, with hydrocyanic acid, and later visited Lahore in order to treat 
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The treatment of the antiquities at the excavations at Taxila and Harappa, 
during the winter season, was undertaken by the Archeological Chemist and 
occupied him one and two months respectively, The Aasistant Archeological 
Chemist was deputed to Mohenjodaro on corresponding duty, in November, and 
remained there for four months. 

In November, Mr. Sana Ullah was deputed to Jaipur, at the request of the 
Superintending Engineer of that State, in order to advise him regarding the 
preservation of the frescoes in the Pundarikji’s house and certain woodwork at 
the Amber Palace and reports as follows :—“ After a careful examination of the 
frescoes In the Pundarikji’s house, I have come to the conclusion that the 
peeling of the colours is due to two causes. The plastered wall was evidently 
given a wash of white micaceous kaolin to impart to it a bright white surface, 
before the application of the colours. The kaolin coating does not seem to 
adhere well to the smooth plastered surface below, and this has contributed to 
the peeling. The second cause ix the deterioration of the organic binding me- 
dium {i.<., gum, glue, ete.,), which was employed for mixing the colours. This 
deterioration takes place rapidly in a damp warm, stagnated atmosphere such 
as prevails there im the rainy season. In my opinion, it is necessary to open up 
the closed ventilators and windows in order to improve the ventilation of the 
chamber. To replace the binding medium of the colours, | recommend the 
application of a thin solution of cellulose acetate.” For the fixation of the 
inlay work of the wooden doors at the Amber Palace, the Archeological Chem- 
ist recommended shellac or copal varnish, and for the removal of mildew on the 
ceiling, the application of dilute ammonia solution followed by dilute hydrogen’ 
peroxide. 

The Managing Kepresentatives, All-India Swetember Jains, Ahmedabad, 
also sought the advice of the Archeological Chemist for the removal of black 
stains from marble seulptures in the Kumbhariaji temples, in Danta State, and 

| a littl hydro- 





he recommended a 3 per cent. solution of caustic soda containir 
Mr. Sana Ullah has contributed a chapter on * Copper and Bronze’ to the 
first volume of the Mohenjodaro Memoir. 
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SECTION VIL—TREASURE TROVE. 

Punsan.—The 2,341 copper coms mentioned in the last year's report as 
discovered at the village of Nanpiata Waratocn, Tehsil and District Gujran- 
wala, were found on examination to include a large number of duplicate issues, 
hence only 1,403 coins representing the best specimens have been selected for 
acquisition and distribution among the museums, The rest numbering 938 were 
rejected and returned to the Deputy Commissioner, Gujranwala, for disposal. 

The new finds reported during the year under review were two hoards 
consisting of 76 and 46 silver rupees discovered at the village Saamsarap in the 
Tehsil and District of Attock and at the village Asan, Tehsil Kasur, District 
Lahore, respectively, The coins from Shamsabad are Afghan silver rupees of 
Muhammad Shah Durani, those from Asal, include silver rupees of the Mughal 
Emperors ‘Aurangzeb, Shah Alam, Bahadur Shah, Muhammad Shah, Farrukh- 
siyar, Muhammad Ibrahim and Shah Jahan II. Recommendations for their 
acquisition have been made to the Deputy Commissioners concerned, 

In addition to those mentioned above, 223 copper coins were discovered by 
the Public Works Department in the course of excavating earth for the cons- 
truction of terraces at the south wall of the Lahore Fort. They were transferred 
to the Superintendent, Archwological Survey, Frontier Circle, and consist prin- 
cipally of issues of Akbar. Most of them are, however, so much worn and 
defaced that it is difficult to identify them. 

‘Western Crrcie.—The only find of Treasure Trove reported in the West- 
ern Circle was a hoard of 852 copper coins received from the Dewan, Nacop 
Strate, Central India, in January 1928. They were forwarded to the Superin- 
tendent, Archseological Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta, whose report is awai- 

Centra Orrcie.—Forty aght gold pieces found in the Qrna Bawer Govy- 
ernment Estate in the Cuttack District and described im detail in the last report, 
have now been acquired by the Bihar and Orissa Government for the Patna 
Museum Com Cabinet at a cost of Rs. 106. 

In that report, again, mention was made of 15 silver coins that had been 
found in the DaenwkanaL Fevpatory State in Orissa. These have now been 
examined by the Curator, Patna Museum, and found to be all of the Bahmani 
Dynasty of Kulbarga, which was founded by Hussain Gangu in A.D. 1347. 
This find is of imterest as indicating that the Bahmani territories may have 
exteniled as far as the present Dhenkanal State. The coins, which comprise 
the issues of six kings of that dynasty, range from Ahmad Shah I (759-76 Hijri) 
to Ahmad Shah IL (838-62 Hijri). Since the comms are the property of the 
Dhenkanal State it has been suggested to the Local Government that should the 
Darbar be agreeable, pieces not required for the State noin cabinet might with 
advantage be distributed among a number of specified Museums, of which the 
Indian Museum, Caleutta, would take precedence, in accordance with an 
arrangement generally followed in such cases. 3 
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Mention was also made in the last report of a piece of gold spiral that had 
been found in the Korgan Government Esrare in the Singhbhum District. 
This is reported by the Curator to be an ancient ornament has been acquired 
for the Patna Museum at a cost of Rs, 162. 

Of the finds of coms made in the current year, one, of 38 pieces, was 
reported from the Jattey P. 8. area im the Durbhanga District. On examina- 
tion by the Curator of the Patna Museum they proved to be silver punch- 
marked coins, 27 rectangular, 4 oval, and 7 broken pieces. They are interesting 
numismatically, the symbols represented on them being the Solar symbol, lotus, tree, 
caduceus, four-fingered hand, 3-arched chaitya surmounted by crescent, steel-yard, 
bull, and fish, Their acquisition for the Patna Museum cabinet has been sanctioned, 

Another find was made at Hatrratr, in the Sambalpur District. This in- 
cluded 17 gold coms and 30 silver coins among other miscellaneous articles, and 
they have all been sent to the Curator, Patna Museum, for examination, 

Two old coims, one copper and the other brass, were offered, unwittingly, 
for sale to the Archeological Superintendent at the Raycom Railway Station. 
The coms were despatched to the Curator, Patna Museum, for report as to their 
numismatic value, and as they were said by the vendor to have been found 
within the Rajgir area, which is protected against the removal of antiquities 
under Section 18 of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, the matter was 
reported to the Collector, Patna, for investigation, since trafic in such coins 
contravenes the provisions of both that Act and the Treasure Trove Act. The 
Curator has pronounced the copper coin to be of the Early Cast type common at 
Rajgir and Pftsliputra. It is rectangular in shape and bears the foilowing 
symbols: obverse: the sacred tree within a railing, three-arched chaitya, cross 
or vedi and another, indistinct ; reverse: an elephant, taurine symbol, triskeles, 
and the Assyrian Tree of Life, The brass coin bears a crude representation 
of an unidentifiable deity on the obverse and of an unknown king on the reverse. 
The coins have been lodged with the Curator, Patna Museum. 

Of finds other than coins, one was reported from Simovur, in the Siwan 
aub-division of the Saran District, This was of 4 images, comprising one of 
Vishnu with 10 avatdras, one of Hariti with a boy in her lap, and two of Hara- 
Gauri. The first is a particularly fine specimen in black basalt dating from the 
11th century and the others, though not so good and of later date, of some 
jeonographic importance. The four have been acquired by the Local Govern- 
ment for the Patna Museum at a cost of Rs. 300. 

A small slate-stone image in relief, very crudely carved, and suggestive of 
Vishnu, was found at Manramore, in the Bihpur P. 8. area of the Bhagalpur 
District, It ia impossible to date this with any certainty but its acquisition 
for the Patna Museum has been recommended. 

Eastern Crectn.—Only one case was reported under the Treasure Trove 
Act in Bengal during the year. This was a find of 46 silver coins in village 
BAMANKANDA in the Bogra District. The pieces proved on examination, how- 
ever, to be current silver coins and no recommendation was therefore made 
for their acquisition. 
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Of treasure trove not consisting of coins, the most important find was 
reported from the District of Chittagong. In February 1927, one Shaharali Bali 
of JHEWARI was reported to have discovered 61 Buddhist images, 2 miniature 
shrines and 3 other fragments of images while digging earth for the erection 
of his house. The attention of the Archwological Superintendent was drawn 
to this find in April 1927 by a newspaper report and the Collector of Chittagong 
was requested to take steps under the Treasure Trove Act for the re- 
covery and acquisition of the hoard, Accordingly the images were recovered 
from the original finder and kept in the Chittagong Treasury whenve they were 
sent to the Archeological Superintendent's Office. They were then cleaned 
and chemically treated and a report submitted to the Government of Bengal. 
As the find is the biggest hoard of images ever found in Bengal, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal decided to acquire it and distribute among the Indian Museum 
and other institutions in the province. The images included in this collection 
belong to the Mahiyina form of Buddhism prevalent in this part from the 7th- 
lith centuries A.D. Stray examples of Buddhist cult images have been 
recently recovered in Chittagong, but the present find proves the existence of 
a local centre of Buddhist art forming a valuable link in the chain of its develop- 
ment and its migration to Burma. Some of the specimens show clear affinities 
to the bronze images of the Nalanda school, certain others to Burmese bronzes, 
Thirty three of the images represent Buddha in the bhiimisparia-mudra, the heights 
rangmg from 15}" to 2}". Some of the interesting specimens are illustrated in 
this report (Pl. LVI, & and ad). Other images represent the Buddha 
standing in the attitude of protection (abhaya-mudrd), seated in the attitude 
of meditation (diyana) or preaching (vy@khydna), A group representing the 
Vajrasana-Buddha, attended by the Bodhisattva Maitreya and Lokeévara, was. 
also found (PI. LVII, ¢). Included among the hoard are a number of represen- 
tations of the Bodhisattvas Padmapani, Lokeévara and Maiijusti and two 
images representing the Buddhist goddess of wealth Vasudhira, one of the 
latter being a very artistic figure, holding an ear of corn and a vase of jewels 
(PL XLIX, ¢). Other important objects included in the find are a miniature of 
the Mahibodhi shrine at Bodhgaya studded with semi-precious stones of which 
some are still left, and approximately assignable to the 10th century A.D, 
(Pl. LVI, a), and a votive stépa crowned by two umbrellas, 

A hoard of copper, brass and other metal utensils chiefly for ceremonial 
use was found at Prasparr near Gaur, District Malda, in digging the foundations 
of a house. The case was not dealt with under the Treasure Trove Act, the 
Collector obtaining the specimens by private arrangement and making them 
over for purpose of exhibition to the Varendra Research Society's Museum at 
Rajshahi. The utensils number nearly a hundred and include copper dishes, 
saucers, pitchers, stands, spouted vessels and brass bowls, incense burners, ladle 
handles with peacock heads, ete, They are all of Muhammadan date. 

A gold-plated bronze image of Hevajra, 18” high (Pl. XLIX, f) was dis. 
covered in the DiakmManacar sub-division of the Tripura State, and is now 
kept in the State Cutchery at Agartala, the capital. The image is inscribed but 
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Ses to corrosion pay details of both the imscriptions and image are un- 
rtain, On the grounds of style and the characters the image may be assigned 
to : a llth century AD. Very few representations of this deity have been so 
far found in India proper, although it is one of the most popular gods in the 
Buddhist pantheon of Nepal and Tibet belonging to the class known as Yidam 
or tutelary deities. Hevajra is here represented as having seven heads, sixteen 
hands and four legs, but is not accompanied by his consort (Sakti). The animals 
in the right hands such as the elephant, bull, deer, ete. on skull-cups can 
be recognised, but the left hands which should have held different deities, 
garlands and holding various weapons such as the sword and spear are shown 
on different parts of the background and pedestal (padapifha). The presence 
of these eight companions, which are similar to the representation of Heruka, 
is a special seubuire of the Dharmanagar image and shows clearly that Hevajra 
was looked upon as a manifestation of Heruka. The Dharmanagar and the 
pREAROIE images of Hevajra (Pl. XLVI, a), both found this year, are the first 
sentations of the god found in Bengal, where probably the cult originated 
about the 10th century, before spreading in the succeeding centuries to Nepal, 
Tibet and Mongolia. 

A discovery of 86 Koch coins by a woman at the village Cuamarta in the 
Kamrup District was reported by the Secretary to the Government of Assam, 
Education Department. Thirty-four pieces were acquired under the Treasure 
Trove Act for the provincial Coin Cabinet at Shillong and distribution to other 
institutions In Assam. 

SouTHeRN Orecie.—Treasure Trove in the Madras Presidency is now dealt. 
with by the Superintendent, Madras Museum, and the followmg mformation 
is taken from his Report :— 

Fifteen finds of coins were reported im the Madras Presidency under the 
Treasure Trove Act. ‘These comprise—{l) 23 unidentified gold Roman coins 
found in the village Gumapa, Jeypore Taluk, in the Vizagapatam district ; 
(2) 24 gold fanams and 1 gold pagoda of Kanthirava Narasaraya of the Mysore 

dynasty, 20 gold fanams of Ramaraya of the Maharatta dynasty together with 
a copper coin of the Mysore dynasty found in the village Mooxanur, Omalur 
Taluk, in the Salem district; (3) 2 umidentified gold coins found in the village 
Koorarant, Dharmapuri Taluk, in the Salem district; (4) 81 gold punch-marked 
coins found buried in a field in the village Vennx, Surngavarapukota Taluk, 
in the Vizagapatam district; (6 & 6) 626 gold fanams belongmg to Ramaraya, 
ruler of the Maharatta dynasty found in the villages Ectanananm and Onna- 
carat, Dharmapuri and Uttangarai Taluks, in the Salem district; (7) 1 gold 
mohur issued by Muhammad bin Tughlak of the Tughlak dynasty found in the 
village SasiemupA, Mangalore Taluk, in the South Kanara district; (8) 18 gald 
pagodas issued by the East India Company found in a copper vessel in the 
village NoRTHAMPUNDI, Tirruvannamalai Taluk, in the North Arcot district ; 

(9) 6 Jegre coins including Madras mohurs, Madras half-mohurs and Madras five 
rupees of the English East India Company together with 2 Arcot rupees struck 
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by the East India Company in the name of Alamgir IJ, A.H. 1172, found in a 
house in VELLORE town in the same district; (10) 10 gold pagodas issued by 
the later Vijayanagar kings found in the village Patvorar, Cheyyar Taluk, 
in the North Arcot district; (11) 5 gold pagodas issued by the later Vijayanagar 
kings, 8 gold South Indian fanams and 4 gold jfonams with lion marks of an 
undetermined dynasty found in association with some other articles in the 
village PintatpatayaM, Conjeeveram Taluk, in the Chingleput district: (12) $4 

Mughal silver coins issued from Akbarnagar,, Golkonda, Kanbayat, Lahore, 

Multan, Patna, Shahjahanabad and Surat of Akbar, Shahjahan, Aurangzeb, Mu- 

hammad Shah, Shah Alam and Farrukhsiyar found in the village SoonmrapRa, 

Rayaghada Taluk, in the Vizagapatam district : (13) 100 silver Arcot rupees, 

half-rupees, quarter-rupees and one-eighth rupees belonging to Alamgir of the 

Mughal dynasty found in the village Eraryur, Tirrukkoyilur Taluk in the 

South Arcot district; (14) 28 Arcot rupees of the East India Company, of which 

12 were acquired, found in the village Duarmarao CurruvaPraLu, Atmakur 

Taluk in the Nellore district: and (15) 140 copper coins, some issued by the 

Vijayanagar kings and some by their satraps, the Nayakas, found in the village 

ABHISHEKAPURAM, Lalgudi Taluk, in the Trichinopoly district. 

Of the finds other than coins the following have been included in the 

Madras Museum Report for the year 1927-23— 

1. 48 copper and copper-gilt images of Buddha, Avalokiteévara, Jam- 
bhala and Vasudhara, Shadakshari LokeSvara, Jambhala Sirhha- 
nida and Tari (Hts. 3" to 103") from the Veurpanayay village, 
Negapatam Taluk, in the Tanjore district; 246 images obtained 
from the same place were acquired by the Director General of 
Archeology in India. 

2. 1 copper image of Vishnu (Ht, 1/10") from the Village AWAIMEAGAL- 

RAM, Mayavaram Taluk, im the Tanjore district, handed over 

to the villagers for purposes of worship. 

- 1 copper image of Chandraprabha (?), the eighth Jain Tirthankara (Ht, 
104") found in association with some copper vessels in August 1997 
in the Tinvumaxa village, Palur Taluk, in the North Arcot district, 

9 copper images of Appar, one of Saivaite saints, Parvati, Chandra- 
Sekhara, Uma with Chandradekhara, Balasubrahmanya (Hts, 9" 

to 1°11") from the village Vempavar, Perambalur Taluk, in the 

Trichinopoly district. 

- 1 copper image of ChandraSekhara (Ht. 1’ 4") from the village 

Kapucompattt, Bhadrachalam Taluk, in the ast Godavari 

6. 2 copper images of Kali and a detached prabha,; which does not appear 

to belong to either of these images (Hts. 8” to 1’), from the 

village Ramkrisunarvram, Cheyyur Taluk, in the North Arcot 

7. 8 copper images of Somaskanda, Sambandhe 

saint), a Chola king (?), Chandikeévara, 
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vati, Sivakimasundari (Hts. 1’ 44” to 2” }") along with 10 copper 
articles of worship and a conch with a Tamil inscription, from 
the village Kaspraxorral, Cuddalore Taluk, in the South Arcot 
district. The ten copper articles together with some of the images 
were given to the villagers for worship. 

8. 1 copper gilt Buddhist image (?) from the village Metayvr, Shiyali 
Taluk, in the Tanjore district. 

9. 8 copper images of Manikkavasakar, a Saivite saint, Balasubrahman- 
ya, Parvati, Ganeéa, Umi with Chandragekhara, Vishipaharana- 
miirti, Chandrasekhara, and 37 copper articles for use in temple 
worship, from the village Serrmviam, Tirutturaipundi Taluk, in 
the Tanjore district. 

BurMa Crecte.—The Government of Burma acquired under the Treasure 
Trove Act, on the advice of the Superintendent, Archmological Survey, Burma, 
79 silver coins, which were found by a certain villager at Tues village in Ye- 
sagyo township, Pakokku district. They consisted of 23 silver coins of Arakan 
and 66 silyer coins of the Mughal Emperors of Hindustan. The Arakanese 
coins range in date from 1710 to 1784 A.D., and the majority of the Mughal 
coins were those of Shah Alam II, This hoard is probably the first discovered 
in Upper Burma. 
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SECTION VIIL—MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF PUSHKARANA MENTIONED IN THE 
SUSUNIA INSCRIPTION OF CHANDRAVARMAN. 


By Mr. K. N, Dikshit. 

A short inscription consisting of 3 lines written in early Gupta characters and 
composed of two different parts was discovered a few years ago on the surface 
of a rock at Susunia, a sandstone hill 12 miles to the north-west of Bankura, 
the headquarters of the District of the same name. Mahimahopadhyaya Hara- 
prasid Sastri published the records in Epigrapha Indica, Vol. XIII, p. 133. 
The first record purports to be the work (kyiti) of the Mahiraja Sri-Chandra- 
varman, the son of the Mahirija Simhavarman, the lord (ad/ipati) of Push- 
karana. Appatently, the work referred to is the cave (now destroyed) on the 
back wall of which the inscription and a ‘discus’ or chakra were engraved. 
The second inscription (‘B’) which consists of a single line, has been somewhat 
imperfectly read by Mahimahopidhyaya Sastri, the more probable reading of 
which is 

“ Chakrasvamino(@) Dhosagrimo=tisrishtah “ 

which would mean that the village Dhosagrima was made over to Chakra- 
svamin. The characters of the inscriptions show the squared forms of letters 
and cannot be considered to be so early as the Mehrauli pillar inscription of 
Chandra, In editing another inscription, viz. the Mandasor inscription of 
Naravarman!, Mr. Sastri has tried to identify the Chandravarman of the Susu- 
nia inscription with the Chandra of the Mehrauli pillar and the brother of 
Naravarman of the Mandasor inscription. He has further suggested that the 
Pushkarana of the Susunia inscription must be identical with the town of 
Pokharan on the borders of Jodhpur and Jatsalmir States. Apart from the 
improbability of the dynasty of the Varma kings of Malwa whose inscriptions 
are found only in Malwa and Eastern Rajputana, haying their capital Push- 
karana so far west, 1 desire to suggest the possibility of a more satisfactory 
. identification of Pushkarana ot the Susunia imscription. At o distance of less 
than 25 miles to the north-east of Susumia is an ancient village named Pokharan 
on the south bank of the river Damodar. It is still a considerably large village 
and its antiquity is attested by the fact that the houses in several quarters of 
the village are built on the top of mounds, formed by the ruined heaps of alder 
habitations, 3 to 5 feet higher than the level of the roads. In the western 
extremity of the village, exists a large mound called “the Rajghar” strewn 
over with broken bricks, pottery pieces and other antiquities, Several archi- 
tectural stones are to be seen in the village, one of which ae ao" x 
1s appeared to be a rough worked sandst : dar val 








1 Ep, Ind, Vol xu, p. 315, 
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Another stone kept in the open yard of a house shows the ‘sow and ass’ figure, 
familiar from its occurrence on land grants, ‘There are several small tanks i i 
the vicinity of a large tank (pokhar or pushkara) in the west of the village, and 

the name Pokharana or Pushkaraya must doubtless be ultimately due to the 
presence of such a tank in ancient times. It is very likely that the place dates 
back from the early Gupta period and can thus be considered to be the Push- 
karana of the Susunia inscription, the capital of King Chandravarman, son of 
Simhavarthan, the extent of whose dominionsmay have been more or less co- 
terminous with the ancient Ridha country or south-west Bengal, 
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SECTION IX.—DEPARTMENTAL ROUTINE NOTES. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS PRESERVATION ACT AND 
LISTING OF MONUMENTS. 


United Provinces—{a) Hindu and Buddinst Monuments.—Monument Ne, 383, 
Remains of sa Buddhist or Jain Temple at Airwa in tehsil Bidhuna, Etawa 
District, was deleted from the List of Monuments in the United Provinces as 
it is no longer in existence. 

(b) Muhammadan and British Monuments—The Superintendent at Agra re- 
ports that agreements under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act (VII 
of 1904) were executed in respect of the following privately owned monu- 
ments :— 

1. Tomb of Hafiz Rahmat Khan at Bareilly. 

9, Tomb of Shah Abdur Razzaq and his four sons, known as Nila 
Rauza, at Jhunjhana, District Muzaffarnagar. 

$. Mosque at Isauli in Sultanpur District. 

He also states that during the year under review three monuments, viz., 
(1) Agra, Mabarak Manzil, (2) Bijnor, mosque and (3) Bijnor, tomb of Miran Shah 
Muhammad Shah at Jahanabad, were removed from the List of Monuments 
accepted as a Central charge. 

Delhi.—In the Province of Delhi, an unknown mosque situated 200 yards 
to the west of Azimganj] was removed from the List of Monuments as a Central 
charge and the following monuments were brought under the operation of the 
Act and added to the List of Protected Monuments maintamed by the Central 
Government ;— 

1. Arab Sarai, Mauza Indarpat. 

2. Delhi Gate. 

3. Ajmeri Gate. 

4. Kashmeri Gate and portion of the city wall on either side of the 
Kashmeri Gate, ie., from Mori Gate to -Kashmeri Gate on one 
side and on the other, up to and including the water bastions at 
the northernmost corner of the wall, the ditch outside the city 
wall and both sides of the walls including alcoves, dalans, eto, 

5. Nii Chhatri. 

6. Lakkarwala Tomb. 

7. Sunderwala Burj. 

§. Sunderwala Mahal. 

Punjab —Among the Muhammadan monuments in the Punjab, the Superin- 
tendent of the Frontier Circle reports that only one monument has been 
recommended for protection under the Act, ic., the Mughal Bridge over the 
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Buddhiawala Nala in the Gurgaon District, Tea Kos minars—three pairs in 
the Amritsar District, 2 in the Rawalpindi District and 2 in the Lahore District 
Bushes been removed from the List of Central Protected Monuments. In order 
to ensure proper protection and maintenance, agreements were made with the 
owners of Shamsher Khan’s tomb at Batala and the Bab-i-Faiz Gate at Panipat. 
As the owners of the tomb of Abad-u-Nabi at Kotli Maqhbara in the District 
of Gujranwala were minors, no agreement could be executed. A request has 
been made to the local Government to take necessary steps to appomt guar- 
cians, to famlitate the execution of an agreement. In spite of all pos- 
sible efforts the owners of the monuments at Multan and Hissar have 
expressed their unwillingness to enter into an agreement with the Government. 
This is particularly to be regretted as some of the buildings are of exceptional 
interest from an archmological point of view. 

North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan—tIn all three monuments in 
Baluchistan, viz,, the Tor Dheri site and the Great mound at Dabarkot in the 

iki tehsil and a pre-historic mound near Harian Haidorzai m the Sinjawai 
sehsil, were brought under the operation of the Act. 

No prosecution for wilful damage to ancient monuments occurred during 
the year, but it is regretted that some were disfigured by visitors who scribbled 
their names on them, As stated in previous reports, the traffic in Gandhara 
sculptures seems to continue unabated. These sculptures generally come from 
the Independent Territory where the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act does 
not operate. 

Bombay Presidency including Sind—In the Western Circle, eleven monu- 
ments were added to the List of Protected Monuments, viz., 3 each in Ahmed- 
nagar and Bijapur districts, 2 each in Nawabshah and Panch Mahals districts 
and one in the Ahmedabad district. Preliminary notifications of protection of 
two monuments, namely, one in the Panch Mahals and another in the East 
Khandesh districts were issued by the local Government under the Act. Changes 
in the sub-classifications of three monuments in the Panch Mahals and one in 
the East Khandesh districts were made by the issue of fresh notifications, In 
the Ahmedabad district pre iminary notifications in respect of four monuments 
issued previously could not be confirmed in time. On the advice of the 
Legal Remembrancer the original notifications had to be re-issued and con- 
firmed during the year. Similar action was taken in the matter of a monn- 
ment in the Thar and Parkar district, and rules under Section 20 of the Act 
were also framed to regulate excavations in the site near the Buddhist stiipa 
at Mirpurkhas which is a protected monument. 

Five persons were prosecuted for removing stones from Ikjash Khan Masjid 
at Bijapur and fined one rupee each by the City Magistrate. A contractor 
employed by the District Local Board of Kolaba engaged in erecting a dharma- 
sala at Raigadh removed bricks from a protected minar near the Gangasagar 
tank situated on the top of the hill-fort of Raigadh and was fined by the 
Magistrate a sum of rupees eight hundred, the estimated cost of rebuilding the 


portion of the minar. 
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A complete list of ancient monuments protected under the Ancient Monu- 
ments Preservation Act has been drawn up and submitted to the Director 
General. 

Bihar and Orissa—The Archeological Department intimated to the isean 
Government that the Begu Hajjam Mosque im Patna City was not of such 
archeological and architectural value as would justify its maintenance from 
Central Revenues, m view of the prior claims of many more important monu- 
ments which were urgently in need of repairs. The mosque was, therefore, 
removed from the List of Protected Monuments maintained by the Central 
Government and the local Government issued a notification to that effect in 
May 10927. 

The owners of the Shergarh Fort at Sassaram im the Shahabad District 
having refused to enter into an agreement under Section 5 of the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act, the monument was transferred under the Devo- 
Intion Rules to the local Government who accepted its maintens } 
notification issued in June 1927. Its companion fort of Rolisiegah sscintd 
like it, with the exploits of the famous Sher Shah Suri, is being mainte 
by the Archwological Department from Central Revenues, 

Both the List of Ancient Monuments in Bihar and Orissa and the Anti- 
quarian Maps of that Province, which have been under reference in previous. 
reports, are now in the press. 

Central Provinces.—A notification under Section 3 (3) of the Ancient Monu- 
ments Preservation Act confirming the protection of all that remains of the 
circumvallation of the Maratha Fort at Pauni, in the’ Bhandara District, was 
issued by the local Government in September 1927. A reference to the pro- 
visional notification of this monument is contained in the last report, and a 
brief description of the monument itself appears in the present report under 
“Section [—Conservation.”’ 

intimation has been conveyed to the local Government that the Archwo- 
logical Department will not im future majntain the Panch Matha group of 
temples at Garha, in the Jubbulpur District, in view of the failure of the 
owner to carry out the terms of an agreement made under Section 5 of the 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, and the relatively small importance of 
this monument archeologically. It now rests with the local Government to 
decide whether they will maintain the monument or not. 

On the recommendation of the Archeological Department steps haye been 
taken by the local Government to cancel the agreement made with the owner 
for the maintenance of the Temple of a Devi at Dhamagaon in the Bety] 
district as a protected monument, as on its initial mspection by an Archreo- 
logical Officer the temple has been found to be a small modern structure 
devoid of archeological interest. After the cancellation of the agreement the 
notification of protection will be withdrawn. 

Bengal.—In Bengal five monuments, wiz., (1-2) Patpur temple and stone 
chariot at Vishnupur, District Bankura, (3-4) the minar and the mosque at 
Pandua, District Hooghly and (5) five mounds at Birat, District Rangpur, were 
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added to the list of protected monuments during the year under report. The 
notifications of protection have been rescinded in respect of the following monu- 
ments :— 

1. Kidderpur Fort at Hajiganj near Narayanganj, District Dacca. 

2. Mosque at Mauzampur, District Dacca, 

3. The monuments of Shah Jalal Tabrizi at Pandua, District Malda, 

Besides these, under the Devolution Rules, the following ancient monuments 
were removed from the list of those maintained by the Central Government :— 

1. Hammam at Lalbagh, District Dacca. 

2. Math at Manipur, District Dacca. 

3. Gazgir mound at Ashrafpur, District Dacca. 

4. Tablet in memory of the poet Michael Madhusudan Dutt at Sagardari, 
District Jessore. 

The Government of India have decided that notifications of protection issued 
by local Governments under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act (VII of 
1904) in respect of monuments transferred to the Ecclesiastical Department for 
maintenance in 1926-27 should not be rescinded, but should be allowed to 
remain in force, 

Assam.—In Assam the followmg was decalred protected under the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act :— 

1, Three stones at Harupani, District Sibsagar, namely that known as 
“The King of Assam’s hand basin,” an oblong troughed stone 
and an upright slab together with the remains of the wall that 
encloses them. 


PUBLICATIONS, 
The following publications were issued by the Department during the year 
1927-28 :— 

1, Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India for 1924-25, edited 
by J. F. Blakiston. 

2, Annual Progress Report of the Assistant Archeological Superintendent 
for Epigraphy, Sowthern Circle, for the year ending 31st March 
1926, by G. Venkoba Rao, 

3. Antiquities of Indian Tibet, Pt. Il, by A. H. Francke, 

4. The Chalukyan Architecture of the Kanarese Districts, by H. Cousens. 

5. Memoir No. 30.—The Beginnings of Art in Eastern India with special 
reference to Sculptures in the Indian Museum, Caleutta, by Rai 
Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda. 

6. Memoir No. 32,—The Fragment of a Prajidpdramita MS, from Cen- 
tral Asia, by B. B. Bidyabinod. 

7. Guide to the Quib, Della, by J. A. sit 

8. Epigraphia Indica, edited by Hirans 
Vol. XVII, Pt. 8. 
Vol. ALX, Pt, 1. 

9, Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica for 1923-24, edited by G, Yazdani, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Director General of Archewology—During the year under review, 965 nega- 
tives were prepared in the office of the Director General of Archeology and 
prints of these were mounted im the albums of the Simla Office and in those of 
the Museums at Taxite and Mohenjo-daro, Five hundred and fourteen nega- 
tives were prepared in connection with the excavations at Mohenjo-daro, 243 at 
Taxila, 101 at Jhukar, the remainder being principally of antiquities from 
Waziristan, Baluchistan, Kosam and Bilsar. 

Prints numbering 2,321 were received from the provincial officers for record 

in the central collection at Simla. Three hundred and forty photographs were 
apelied to the public and a sum of Rs. 442-13-0 realized thereby. 

Northern Cirele, Agra—One hundred and sixteen negatives were made in 
the office of the Supermtendent, Muhammadan and British Monuments, Agra, 
principally in connection with ancient monuments at Agra, Fathpur Sikri, Jagner, 
Delhi, Deogarh, Kanauj and Khajuha, twenty of exhibits in the Delhi Museum 
and 38 of the measured drawings of certain monuments at Delhi and Agra. 
Photographs to the value of Rs. 231-11-0 were supplied to private persona. 

Northern Circle, Lahore —Altogether 280 negatives were prepared in the 
ofice of the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northen Circle, 
‘Lahore. Of these 164 related to excavations at Harappa, and 54 to monn- 
ments in the Salt Range, Deogarh, Sarnath and Kalanjar Fort. Thirty-one 
inferior negatives of antiquities m the Sarnath Museum were replaced by new 
mes. Fifteen enlargements were made for the Archmological Exhibition held 
at Simla and 100 prints were sold realizing Rs. 135-8-0. 

Frontier Cirele—In the office of the Superintendent, Archeological Survey, 
Frontier Circle, 113 negatives were prepared. Of these 37 were of sculptures 
in the Guides Mess. Mardan, 32 of Nal antiquities, 16 of the Sikri Stipa in the 
Lahore Museum, the remaining 28 being of monuments inspected during the year, 

Photographic prints to the value of Rs. 96-12-0 were sold to private 
persons, the greater part of them having been supplied to foreign visitors or 
archwologists in vag and America. Ten photographs of monuments in 
Lahore were supplied gratis tothe Director, Public Information, Home Depart- 
ment, Government of India. 

Western Cirele—The office of the Superintendent, Archeological Survey, 
Western Circle, prepared 179 new negatives from which 947 prints were made. 
Of these 44 were sold to the public, realizing Rs. 74-1-0 and the rest supplied 
to the Director General of Arch» slogy in India or used for official Purposes, 

Central Circle—Of the 292 photographs taken in the Central Circle, 938 
were of monuments in Bihar and Orissa, the remaming 54 being of monn- 
ments in the Central Provinces. Among the former the more important were 
those of the Maurya remains exposed in the recent excavations at Bulandibagh 
near Patna, of the Pala remains at Nalanda and of minor antiquities recovered 
at this site and now housed in the Museum there. In the Central Provinces 
photographs were taken of monumental remains, as well as of the Rock Eqict 
of Agoka at Rupnath in the Jubbulpore District. 
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Seventy-six photographic prints were sold to the public reahzme Rs. 56-6-0, 
and 118 were supplied to offices of the Archwological Department. 

Estampages of 32 inscriptions, 31 occurring on minor antiquities recovered 
at Nalanda and one from the Central Provinwes, were made and sent to the 
Government Epigraphist for decipherment. 

Eastern Circle—The number of photo-negatives added to the collection of 
the Superintendent, Archeological Survey, Eastern Circle, Calcutta, was 503 in 
all. The complete photographie record of the Paharpur temple and other 
excavated remains at the same site, showing the monuments at all stages of 
excavation and repair, details of the sculptures and terracotta plaques and the 
other antiquities now comprises 1,023 negatives, of which 342 were added during 
the year. The negatives also include those made in connection with a remark- 
able collection of bronze images and a miniature shrine, discovered as Treasure 
Trove in the Chittagong District. 

Photographic prints to the value of Rs, 44-10-0 were sold to private 


Southern Circle—In the office of the Superintendent, Archmological Survey, 
Southern Circle, 81 negatives were prepared and listed, Seventeen applications 
for photographic prints were received during the year and 200 prints were 
prepared and sold, realizing Rs. 205-4-0. The photo-albums are up to date 
and in good order and a number of visitors, mostly educational officers, availed: 
themselves of the opportunity of inspecting these valuable records, Prints. 
numbering 389 were supplied to the Director General of Archwology, the local 
Government and to officers of the Department. 

Burma Circle-—One hundred and sixty-one photographs were added to the 
list in the office of the Superintendent, Archmological Survey, Burma. These 
were principally of mounds at Pagan and Hmawza and the remains and anti- 
quities brought to light im the course of their excavation. Photographic prints 
ealizing Rs. 22-0-0 were sold to private persons. 

Indian Museum—In the Archeological Section of the Indian Museum, 231 
photographic negatives were prepared and prints to the value of Rs, 13-0-0 
purchased by the public, 








DRawrycs, 

Director General of Archewology—Hight plans were prepared of the excava- 
tions at Taxila, one of the Mughal gardens at Wah, two of the excavations at 
Mohenjo-daro, and one of those at Jhukar in the Larkana District of Sind. 

Northern Circle, Agra—The Superintendent at Agra reports that the survey 
of ancient monuments at Delhi is in progress. The two temporary drafts- 
men with the of the Head Draftsman prepared 23 measured drawings in 
pencil, of which nine have been inked in. The Assistant Draftsman at head- 
quarters prepared plans of the Jami‘ Masjid at Agra and also several working 
drawings required for the principal conservation works, | ew 

Northern Circle, Lahore —The two drattsme: attached to the office of the 
Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, prepared 6 avin ofthe 

D 
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excavations at Harappa and a rough sketch of the platforms at Khabakki in 
the Shahpur district of the Salt Range. Plans were also prepared of the 
structures discovered in the extension of pits I and Il on mound AB and 
in trenches I and IIT on mound F at Harappa and incorporated in the old draw- 
ings, 
Frontier Circle—Twenty-seven drawings were prepared, out of which 9 re- 
late to the conservation works carried on in the Lahore Fort and two to the 
Nal pottery. The rest illustrate the various conservation measures proposed 
to be undertaken at difierent monuments in the Punjab and North-West 
Frontier Province. 

Western Circle.—In the Western Circle, besides several working plans re- 
quired for conservation works, three new drawings—two of the Hindu temple 
at Mulgaon and one of Jogeshwari—were added to the existing list of measured 
drawings. Estampages of fourteen inscriptions were also taken during the year. 

Central Circle—The Superintendent reports that the drawings made during | 
1927-28 were mostly of the excavated remains at Nalanda in the Patna District 
of Bihar, where a plan and cross sections were made of Monastery Site No. 6 
and an elevational drawing of Stiipa Site No. 3. The remains of the. newly 
exposed N-W corner tower of this stiipa were also recorded in flan and section 
and sectional drawings of the exploratory pits sunk in Monastery Sites Nos. 1, 
8, 9 and 10 were made; a similar drawing was also being prepared of a pit 
sunk through to the earlier levels below the Devapala structure in the west 
verandah of Monastery Site No. 1. 

A diagrammatic plan of the Nalanda site so far as excavated, showing 
the contmuous range of monasteries on the east, the detached stiipas on the 
west, and the connectg monasteries on the south, was also prepared for the 
Archeological Exhibition held at Simla in September 1927. 

Eastern Circle—Owing to the death ofthe permanent draftsman in March 
1923 the drawimgs of the Paharpur excavations could not be taken jn hand 
till a successor was appointed in May 1928. Five drawings were prepared in 
connection with the excavations which included the plan and sections of the 
main temple at Paharpur and plans of the areas excavated near the north 
gate buildings and the bathing platform near the southern rampart wall. 

Southern Circle.—During the year under report 12 drawings were prepared 
and a few plans and tracings made for office record. 

Burma Cirele—Nineteen drawings were prepared during the year, They 
consisted of plans and sections of the buildings excavated at Pagan and Hmawza, 











Sir John Marshall continued as Director General of Archeology, Mr. J. F. 
Blakiston as Deputy Director General of Archwology, R. B. Daya Ram Sahni 
as Deputy Director General for Exploration and Mr. E, J. H. Mackay as Assistant 
Superintendent for Exploration. Mr, N. G. Majumdar was appointed Assistant 
Superintendent for Exploration with effect from the 18th June 1927 and Dr. Mohammad 
Abdul Hamid, Assistant Archwological Chemist on the 20th June 1927 and atta. 
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ched to the Office of the Archological Chemist m India, while Mr. H. H. Khan 
held the post of the second Leave Reservist from the Ist June 1927, being 
posted as Assistant Superintendent, Archwological Survey, Western Circle. 

Mr, G. C. Chandra was confirmed in his appomtment as Superintendent, 
Archeological Survey, Western Circle, with effect fromthe 23rd November 1927, 
Mr. H. Hargreaves, Superintendent, Archwological Survey, Frontier Circle, pro- 
ceeded on leave for 10 months and 11 days from the 25th November 1927 and 
Khan Bahadur Mian Wasi-ud-Din, who was appointed as Assistant Superin- 
tendent, vice Mr. G. C. Chandra, as a temporary measure, was appointed to 
officiate as Superintendent, Archwological Survey, Frontier Circle, vice Mr. Har- 
greaves. Mr. Mohammad Sana Ullah, Archwological Chemist, was granted two 
months’ leave on average pay from 14th September 1927 and Dr. Mohammad 
Abdul Hamid, Assistant Archeological Chemist, held charge of the current duties 
of the former in addition to his own during this period. There were no changes 
in the officer personnel of the Burma, Northern (Agra and Lahore), Eastern 
and Central Circles, Indian Museum and Epigraphical Branch of the Depart- 
ment, Mons. C. Duroiselle was granted one year’s extension of service with 
effect from the 25th June 1928 and Mr. Venkoba Rao was permitted to retire 
with effect from the 16th May 1928. 





ScHOLARSHIPS. 

The three scholarships for Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic and Architecture 
awarded in 1926 to Mesars. Hargovind Lal Srivastava, M.A., Q. M. Moneer, 
B.A., and Shib Charan Mukherji, B.A., respectively, were extended for a period 
of one year. 





List of exhilits other than coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archeological Section, during 





1. (6880).—Plaster cast of the inscribed Mathura Lion Capital now in the British Museum, 

2. (6675).—Chlorite figure of Vajrasattva. From Salempur, Balasore. 1° }"x 64". 

3. (6682).—Bodhisattva Avalokiteévara of chlorite. From Chanduar, Cuttack. 1° 10)’ 
ii’. 

4, (6953).—Standing figure of Vajrapani. From Kendrapara, Cuttack. 6° 10°x3' 1’, 

5. (6954)—Stone image of standing Bodhisattva. From Kendrapara, Cuttack, 6° 10°X 
“AO le 

6. (6955).—Stone figure holding a vajra and a staff. From Kendrapara, Cuttack. 1° 4° 
oH". 

7. (6956)—Image of four-armed seated Tari. From Kendrapara, Cuttack, 3 3°x3' 1’, 

8, (6957).—Stone image of Marichi with eight arms. From Kendrapara, Cuttack. 3" 6° 
<1" 10°. 

9, (6958),—Stone image of two-nrmed Avalokiteévara. From Kendrapara, Cuttack. 4° 
x2 2", 

10. (6948)—Inecribed slab with three figures. From Paharia mound, Benares. 

11. (6949).—Stone figure of Siirya (Sun-god), From Purani Math, Benares, 4° 6°X 
2’ 6B". 

12. (Cath —Dooe jamb with the of Yamuni, From Purani Math, Benares. 4' 
Bh’ x 1° oa” xX TLL". 

13. (6951).—Door jamb with the figure of Gangi, From Purani Math, Benares. 4’ 6)” 
x1 xT 1. 

14. (6952)—Door lintel with three niches. From Math, Benares. 4° 10°X 
a 2 x104". 

15. (6683)—Upper half of a stone figure of eight-armed Mahishamardini. From Rajgir. 
1’ 10°x 10". 

16. Nese —Persian inscription of the time of Muhammad Shah, dated 1191 A. H. From 

Bengal, 2 3°x1' 22". 

11. 18. (6882-83).—Bronze images of a male deity holding a lotus im the left hand. From 
‘Negapatam, District Tanjore, Madras Presidency. Ht. 4" and 44°. 

19-55, (6884-6920)—Bronze images of standing Buddha with one hand in abhaya-mudra, 
From Negapatam, District Tanjore, Madras Presidency, Ht, varying from 16}" to 49". Bee 
#g., Pl. XXXVI, fig. 1. 

56-62. (6921-27).—Bronze images of Buddha seated touching earth. From  Dhmmne 
District Tanjore, Madras Presidency. Ht. varying from 6§" to 3)". See eg., PL XX 
fig. 3. 

63-75. (6928-40).—Bronze images of Buddha seated in meditation. From Negapatam, 
District Tanjore, Madras Presidency. Ht. varying from 6)" to 24", Bee eg., Pl, XXXVIII, 


fig. 2. 
Recerven 1x Excwayce. 
76-169. (6783-6876).—Neolithic stone implements from America received in exchange from 
-¢he Smithsonian Institution. 
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Prepared. 
170-171. (6959-60).—Casts of heads of stone figures in the Sarnath Museum. 


On loan from the Director General of Archeology in India, 

172, (6945)—Carved pink topaz. Standing figure of Rima with bow and arrows 
on gold. I1f"=1". Pl. XXXVII, fig. 15. 

173, (6946).—Carved sapphire figure of seated Rama with Sita on his left knee. Lakshmana 
standing to the right holding chowri in the left hand; Hanumana ond another monkey crouching 
at the feet of Rima; mounted in gold enamelled frame. 1y"xl".. PL XXVIOH, fig. 12. 

174. (6949).—Carved labri (spinal) figure of Vishnu standing with his right foot resting 
on the back of Garuda mounted on ruby stand. 1°x%7/12". 

175, (6967)—Red stone celt with an inscription in Brahmi characters, From Lhstrict 
Banda. 69" 4}". | 

176. (6961-A).—Emerald cup (Mughal). Pl XXXVII, fig. 11. 

177. (6961-B).—Emerald bow-ring (Mughal). Pl. XXXVII, fig. 14. 








PRESENTATIONS, 
Presented by Babu Krishna Chandra Mangaraj of Chauduar. 

178, (6676)—Lower half of an image of chlorite. From (Chauduar, District Cuttack, 
Orisea. 11°93". 

179. (6677).—Chlorite image of Nnirrita, the guardian deity of the south-west. From 
Chauduar, District Cuttack, Orissa. 104" 6}". 

180. (6678).—Chlorite image of a female without head. From Chauduar, District Cuttack, 
Orissa. 64° 5". 

181. (6679)—-Ohlorite torso of a male figure wearing a garland of heads and holding & cup 
in left hand. From Chanduar, District Cuttack, Orissa. 64% 44", 

152. (6680),—Chlorite head of a demon. From Chauduar, District Cuttack, Orissa, 675 
5". 

183. (6687).—Inseribed bronze mask of Buddhs. From Chauduar, District Cuttack, 
Orissa. 97" X44". | 

Presented by the British Museum. 

184-217. (6684-6717).—Fragments of vessels and other objects of glass. From Samarra. 

218-236. (6718-6726).—Fragments of glass mosaic and porcelain. From Samarra. | 

237-282. (6737-6782),—Fragments of pottery. From Samarra. 


Presented by J.C. Shoyer, Eagr., Rakha Mines. 
283. (6877).—Earthenware chath which contained coins, From Chota Nagpur. 


Presented by Dr, U. N. Brahmachari, Caleutta, 
281-285. (6878-6879).-—Neolithic stone implements. From Jamalpur, Bihar. 


Presented by the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj. 
286. (6887).—Stone figure of Nagin. From Khiching, Mayurbhanj, Orissa. 
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Presented by Babu Sripati Jena. 
287, (6942)—Stone figure of Avalokiteévara. From Ratnagiri, District Cuttack, Orissa. 
IY exif 14". 
288. (6944)—Fragment of a stone inscription. From Ratnagiri, District Cuttack, Orissa. 
Presented by Babu Hori Ballabh Das of Jajpur through Babw Parvati Charan Rai, 


289. (6943).—Stone image of seated Vaisravana. From Udayagiri, District Cuttack, 
Orissa. 2 53"x1' 6", 
List of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archeological Section, during the year 1927-28, 
l, Now-MunAMMapan, 


Ruler's name, hasty. old. Rilrer, | CoPR=r: Total. References. 





















] | BPorchesed. See PIL. 


| XXXVI, fig. 10, 
(lisued afior tho death of | Macedonian . . re a0 - 1 | Purvhased. Gee PI. 
Alexander the Great.) XXXVI, fig, 0. 
Euthydenus | Ll | Purchased. Soe Pi. 

XXXVII, fig. & 
Kanishka ‘ il Il | Preemted by the 
Maharaja of Mayu 
Huvishks . . . 7 ms 
7 7 | Presented by Mr J.C. 
| Shoyer of Rakha 


Ditmasena, WK. . * 1 | Presented by the 


Dirnotor of Init 


Viradiunan, A. Do. 1 The. 
Vijayasena, WLR. . Da. ; 4 Do. 
Thitiejads-ti, WA. Do, 1 Da, 
Roidrasena, MX. Do. 2 Da. 
Vidvasinhn, A. Do. o* 1 De, 

Do A. . Tho. * ] Do, 
Bhartridaman, FE. De. 1 Ta. 

Th. Af, Do. 5 Do. 
Vidvasena, FX. Da, 7 Do. 
Rodrasinha 0, £. a ‘ Do. 2 Da 
Yadodimen II, K. . * Da. i Da 
Anantararma Choda-ganga rr" 10 | Presented by Hal 

Murs of nerd 
Do. 8 | Purchased. 
sess | x. Presented by the 
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List of coing acquired for the Indian Museum, Archeological Section, during the year 1927-28—contd. 


Buler's nama. Total. References. 





| reeentea: belie 
Marwar State, 
) Jodhpur. 


| 


L | Presented by J. © 
Shoyer, Esqr., 


Firor Shah LT “ 7 


Tajaddin Firoa, ‘ ‘ 


Rakha. 
Dalbhum., 
4hmoad Shah . . ‘ i Do. 
Hosen Shah , ; 7 : 1 | Presented by tle 


| Stale, 
Jodhpur. 


1 | Presented by = the 


Abmad Shab , ‘ a ‘ : 
Prince of Wales 


Miueeum, Bombay. 
Mahmood I a # * i | Tha, 
Muzaffar 1 a = = # : 1 De, 
Bahadur Shab a * a | 3 Do. 
Ghiyas Shah . « . . = | Prevented by the 
Marwar State, 
Jodhpur. 
Afragment . * # * 1 Deo. 


Akbar - it = = CI ] Presented by the wT. 


FP. Government. 


4 | Dreented by the Pon- 
jab Government, 
Shah Johan 2 se 4 | Presented by tho 
| Direetor of Indas- 
trices, C. P, 


2. | Presented by the U. 
P. Government. 

2 | Presented by the 

Director of Indue- 


3 | Presented by tho 
Punjab Gort. 


Aurangzeb a . a é 


Prevented by the U. 
FP. Government. 


| 10 | Presented by the 
Pithar atl Orisa 
Coin Conimitten. 

1 | Presented by the Ui 


Muhammad Shah # . = 6 Tho, 


Direetor of Indus. 
trie, CP. 
[ke ” e * wt Presented by ry b ' 
Punjab Govi. 
Alamgir It a = = * 2 Do. 
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Liat of coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archwological Section, during the year 1927-28—contd, 


LU. Monawanan—eonid. 






Ruler's name, Copper. | Total. : References, 





0 | Preented by the 







Alamgir 
Bihar and (Orissa 
Coin Committee. 
Dy, = | Presented by the 
LU. F. Govenmnment. 
“Shah Alam I fi Do. 
Satan Mahmoud 1 | Purchased. 
Mahmud Shah I Dn. 
Akbar , 6 Do 
Shah Jahan . | De 
| (Miriam nam) Toran al leo 
(ha log 





GRAND TOTAL . 








List of exhibits other than coins acquired for the Delhi Fort Museum dwring the year 1927-28, 
|. An inseribed marble stone (22"%21") taken out of a well about 10 yards to the north 
of the Hammam in the Delhi Fort. 
PRESENTATIONS, 
Presented by Miss M. Austin Smith of Simia. 
® Two volumes of the Illustrated London News of 1857 and 1558, 


On loan from the Director General of Archeology m India. 

4 Picture of the Diwan-i-Khas, Delhi Fort. 

4. Picture of the Interior of the Diwan-i-Khaa, Delhi Fort, with the Peacock Throne of 

Akbar Shah I. 

6, Portrait of Lord Clive, 

6, Portrait of Major General Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B, 

7. Portrait of General Lord W. H. Bentinck, Governor General of India. 

& Picture of Mausoleum of Makhdoom Shah Daulat at Maner on the river Son, 

9, Picture of Mausoleum of the Ranee, wife of the Emperor Jahangir near Allahahad. 

10. Print of Jaunpur Mosque. 
11. An old print of a palanquin cover. 
12. An old embroidered Aamartand. 
13. The same. 
14. The same, 

15. The same. 

16, The same, 
17. The same. 

18, The same. 

19, An inscribed Astrolabe. 


Liat of coine avguired for the Delhi Fort Musewm during the year 1927-28. 


Ruler’s name 





Ghahjahan Pk ae 


AlamgirII] . . 5 » | 


Shah Alam - 2 E 
Akhbar Shah . » : 
Sher Shah  . . . . 
{alam Shoh . é - . 
Ahmad Slah Durrani. - 
Akbar . . * “ . 


Shahjahan , . * 
Aurnngzebh , - * 
Shah Alam Bahadurt . | . 
Molammad Shah , i - 
Akhor . . ‘ a . 


Autanermeb . - . . 


FParrukhaivar “ ' . 


Muhammad Shah . : . | 


Abmead Shah Bahadur . . 
Alamgir II. . . . 
Mahmud Shah! . ; 


Atiranzzeb , * a 


Shah Alam Hakador | 
Farrukhsivar . - 
Alamgir IT. “ r 
Mahond Gharni . 


Nosiro-d-I[hin Mahmood . - 


Alagial-Din Masad Shah a 


Alaud-d-Din Mohd. Shah, « 


Shah Rukh ia iii F a | 


Akhar » a nz = = 
Jahangir = ‘ r . 
Bhahjahan . : u ; 
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Dhynasty, Bail yes, Copper. | Total. 
Mughal i be 5 
Ihe. . * 5 ap a 
Ber 2 1) aeoll cs 43 
Do. . : 16 Ps 16 
Do. . 1 : I 
Doran - l a 1 
Mughal . : 1 va i 
To. . 7 : 7 
De. , . 5 - 8 
De. . , 1 l 
Do. . Fs ] ss 1 
Tho, “ e's 28 28 
Ie. . . a Pe a 
De. . F zi es 26 
Da . ' 4 7 4 
Th. . I ot 1 
King of Gujrat on j 
Mughal. 10 sa 10 
Iho. . | 1 es 1 
Da. ° | 1 es 1 
Do. .« . 8 a+ 8 
Ghagnmarid . I os i 
| 
Save. ‘ ae os | 
Do. ‘ F = J 
Khali. . I ~ 1 
| Mughal . : 1 == 1 
De. .« 7 aa 2 
Do. .« . ‘ as 1 








Presented by the 
Government of the 


United 


Presented by. the 
Director of Indus- 
trica, C. P, 
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List of coms acquired for the Delhi Fort Museum during the year 1927-253—oontd. 





Bhah Alam Bahadur 1 


Parrukhsivar . 
Muhammad Shah 


Abmad Shoah Bahoadar 


Alamgrill . : 
Shah Alam IT ; 
Bahadur Shah ; 
Jalalad-Din Md. Shoah 
Ghasio~<d-Din Haidar 
Mahammad Ali Shak 
Wajid Alishah . 


t | 








Dynasty. | Silver, 
Mughal , ; c 5 
Do, - * : ae 
Do . 4 2 
Do, : 4 
Do. ‘ : 3 
Dh, . - -. 

Bo. . Fn 3 
) Sultan of Bengal . | 1 
Da. . l 
Ring «f Oudh - 5 
Dio. . 1 

Da, = 
Tora, 20 178 





— hf @ =| + & Be & 2 & 





- 





References. 


| Lant by the Direetor 


General of Arches. 
logy 


Perey PP rr re F 


Name of office. 


APPENDIX IL 
Additions to Departmental Libraries. 


Direstor General > ‘ * * : 
Korthern Cimle— 

Muhammadin and British Monuments . 

Hindu and Boddhist Monumenta ., “ 
Frontier Circle . ‘ " “ . . 
Weatern Circle , . ‘ . ° . 
Central Cirsla . . . = . . 
Eastern Circle . ° : . . : 
Southern Cirele , ‘ . “ a = 
Burma Circle . . . . a“ 2 


Gorernment Epigraphiet . “ “ . 


Assistant Archenlogicen! Superintendent for 
grmphy, Southern Cirelo, 


Archeological Chomist ; ‘ F ‘ 
Archmological Section, Indian Museum “ 


MOIPC—M—T]1 -9.22—16 7.31— Hw. 


purchased, | presented, Toya. 

* 16h eel g25 
. 14 al shi 
: bth tt (ith 
* 4a a7 que 
. ctl ame ih 
* rt if 38 
. otf a7 ce 
- Li a7 62 
: Is 10 O44 
Epi- GF va) ie 
“ Zi ti 27 
it 74 ike 





| 


i 

Includes 32 books | 
sented by the Siamese 
Covernment. 


Incindes 27 mapa pur- 
chimed and 33 books 
transferred from “tho 
Southern Circle Ofioe, 


| Fnifudian 19 books recosoud 
. m exchange, 
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Poate VII. 


CONSERVATION. NALANDA, 








(a) Nataypa. Moxasteny Srre No, 1. East vEnaxovan, (6) Naraspa. Monastery Srre No, l. East VERANDA AFTER OFENING 
BEFORE OFESIEG UP LATER LEVELS, UP LATER LEVELS TO EXPOSE HALF OF EXTEAXNCH TO SANCTUM OF 
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(6) Nataspa. Mownasreny &rre No. §, Soura VERANDA OF TOPMOST STRUCTURE AFTER CONSERVATION. 
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CONSERVATION. NALANDA. 





(a) Nataxba. Mowastery Sire No, 6, o0nike CLEARANCE OF INNER QUADRANGLE OF TOPMOST STRUCTURE 
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(4) Nacanpa, Mosasteny Srre No, 6, AFTER CLEARANCE OF INNER QUADRANGLE OF TOPMOST STRUCTURE AND 
REPAIR OF CELL WALI. 
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Plate XI. 


CONSERVATION. PAHARPUR. 





(a) Pauakrorn, NEAR VIEW OF MAIN TEMPLE, FEOM S0UTH-WEST. 





(b) Panarron, Mars Terie a¥rer Excavation, Derali.s OF FIRST TERRACE VERANDAH ON SOUTH-EAST, 
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Pirate XVI, 
EXPLORATION, TAXILA, 
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Prater XVIII. 


EXPLORATION, TAXILA, 





(2) Gm. Sires, Daxnp E. GENERAL VIEW OF EXOAVATIONS FROM SOUTH-EAST, 
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